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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


“There is nothing many of the political leaders 
of the so-called free nations fear so much as 
peace.” So runs the observation of some wag, 
who doubtless was- for the moment more inter- 
ested in phrase making than in fact. Of course, 
there is, or should be, absolutely no truth in any 
such assertion, but it must be confessed that the 
hasty observer could easily arrive at some such 
opinion from a good deal that is being said at 
the present time. Some of those who make use 
of this rather flip comment, doubtless, really 
mean to say that there is nothing more to be 
feared than a peace which is really not peace at 
all—a sense of security which lulls the western 
world into a tranquillity which will presently be 
rudely destroyed when the real intentions of the 
Kremlin are revealed, and an inactivity which 
presently will prove to be costly almost beyond 
comprehension. 

Whether or not there is good reason for such 
a fear as this we do not undertake to say. Any 
judgment in this matter would require appraisal 
of factors which lie outside our competence. 
Obviously, our experience with Stalin strongly 
suggests that we look carefully before we leap, 
and that the price of gullibility in this case might 
be inordinately high. But this is not the phase 
of the matter with which we concern ourselves. 
There is abroad in the land a vague feeling that 
relief from the burden of armament would not 
afford an opportunity to devote our energies to 
improving our own eeonomic status but on the 
contrary would present a threat of impoverish- 
ment. 

Of course, no one states the matter in such 
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Outlook for Federal 
Tax Changes 


By ELBERT P. TUTTLE* 
General Counsel, U. S. Treasury Department 


Recently appointed Treasury General Counsel, in outlin- 
ing a new philosophy of taxation, states tendency to use 
Federal system of taxation as direct means of accom- 
plishing sociai and economic change will be halted. Says 
careful study will be made before Treasury makes rec- 
ommendations for new tax legislation, and adds “what 
we cannot get Congress to pass by law we will dot get 
by regulation.” Calls attention to pending bills broaden- 
ing rights of individuals to sue for refunds and permitting 
Court of Appeals review bg = involving Excess Profits 
ax Law. 


What I say today is not intended to be partisan or 
controversial, but I do propose to discuss briefly a 
change in point of view or a change in government 
philosophy, if you please, towards 
the problem of Federal taxation. 

I suppose it is natural that as the 
Federal Government was dominated 
by the thinking that there was some- 
thing about the central government 
that made it the ideal instrument to 
work out the social and economic 
salvation of the country, so gradually 
much of what emanated from Wash- 
ington took on the characteristics 
that usually follow when the Chief 
Executive feels he has a mandate to 
lead the legislative branch as well as 
to administer the laws. It happens 
in States as well as in Washington. 
More and more the executive depart- 
ment assumed the prerogative of 
“telling” Congress what legislation to pass and, in fact, 
telling Congress in specific detail what the language of 
the legislation should be. 

In that way, especially since there was much of the 
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After Defense 
Spending, What—? 


By HON. W. WALTER WILLIAMS* 
Under Secretary of Commerce 


Promiment government official, assezting we should con- 
cern ourselves with tapering-off of over-all “government” 
expenditures in lieu of just “defense” expenditures, re- 
assures those becoming panicky over business decline: 
resulting from their reduction. As counter-depression ele- 
ments, he cites: (1) numerous built-in props, as unem- 
ployment insurance and social security benefits; (2) 
reduced tax loads; (3) productivity increase; (4) popa- 
lation growth; (5) the economy’s enormous potential, 
and (6) enormous insatiable needs of our population. 


Just what do the happenings going on in Russia today, 
and outside of Russia but under Russia’s control, really 
signify? Why is she easing her blockade tactics in Ger- 
many? Why is she showing such a ready disposition to 
go along with amicable settlements 
over in Korea? Why is she exon- 
erating those Jewish doctors against 
whom charges have been laid for 
having presumably conspired to kill 
leading members of the Russian 
Regime? 

The question frequently asked, 
“After Defense Spending, What Will 
Happen to Manufacturing?” is chal- 
lenge enough itself. That challenge 
is pointed up more sharply by these 
unexplainable events now taking 
place under the direction of the new 
regime in Russia. 

One quick answer to this question 
is to say that what will happen to 
manufacturing will be very much 
the same as whet will happen to 
all of the other parts of our business economy. We can- 
not isolate the problems of the manufacturer from these 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 


participate and give their reasons 


for favoring a particular security 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


WARREN E. BUFFETT 
Buffeu-Falk & Co. Omaha, Nebr. 


Western Insurance Securities 
Common Stock 

Again my favorite security is 
the equity stock of a young, rap- 
idly growing and ably managed 
insurance company. Although 
Government 
Employees In- 
surance Co., 
my selection 
of 15 months 
ago, has naaa 
price rise of 
more than 
100%, it still 
appears very 
attractive as a 
vehicle for 
long-term cap- 
ital growth. 

Rarely is an 
investor of- 
fered the op- 
portunity to 
participate in the growth of two 
excellently managed and expand- 
ing insurance companies on the 
grossly undervalued basis which 
appears possible in the case of 
the Western Insurance Securities 
Company. The two operating sub- 
sidiaries, Western Casualty & 
Surety, and Western Fire, wrote a 
premium volume of $26,009,929 in 
1952 on consolidated admitted 
assets of $29,590,142. Now licensed 





Warren t. Buffett 


in 38 states, their impressive 
growth record, both absolutely 
and relative to the industry, is 


summarized in Table I below. 


Western Insurance Securities 
owns 92% of Western Casualty 
and Surety, which in turn owns 
99.95% of Western Fire Insurance. 
Other assets of Western Insurance 
Securities are minor, consisting of 
approximately $180,000 in net 
quick assets. The - capitalization 
consists of 7,000 shares of $100 
par 6% preferred, callable at $125; 
35,000 shares of Class A preferred, 
callable at $60, which is entitled 
to a $2.50 regular dividend and 
participates further up to a maxi- 
mum total of $4 per share; and 
50,000 shares of common stock. 
The arrears on the Class A pres- 
ently amount to $36.75. 


The management headed by 
Ray DuBoc is of the highest grade. 
Mr. DuBoc has ably steered the 
company since its inception in 
1924 and has a reputation in the 
insurance industry of being a man 
of outstanding integrity and abil- 
ity. The second tier of executives 
is also of top caliber. 


During the formative years of 
the company, senior charges were 


out of line with the earning power 
of the enterprise. The reader can 
clearly perceive why the same 
senior charges that caused such 
great difficulty when premium 
volume ranged about the $3,000,- 
000 mark would cause little 
trouble upon the attainment of 
premium volume in excess of 
$26,000,000. 


Adjusting for only 25% of the 
increase in the unearned premium 
reserve, earnings of $1,367,063 in 
1952, a very depressed year for 
auto insurers, were sufficient to 
cover total senior charges of 
$129,500 more than 10 times over, 
leaving earnings of $24.74 on each 
share of common stock. 


It is quite evident that the com- 
mon stock has finally arrived, al- 
though investors do not appear to 
realize it since the stock is quoted 
at less than twice earnings and at 
a discount of approximately 55% 
from the December 31, 1952, book 
value of $86.26 per share. Table 
II indicates the postwar record of 
earnings and dramatically illus- 
trates the benefits being realized 
by the common stock because of 
the expanded earnings base. The 
book value is calculated with al- 
lowance for a 25% equity in the 
unearned premium reserve and 
is after allowance for call price 
plus arrears on the preferreds: 

Since Western has achieved 
such an excellent record in in- 
creasing its industry share of 
premium volume, the reader may 
well wonder whether underwrit- 
ing standards have been com- 
promised. This is definitely not 
the case. During the past ten years 
Western’s operating ratios have 
proved quite superior to the aver- 
age multiple line company. The 
combined loss and expense ratios 
for the two Western companies 
as reported by the Alfred M. Best 
Co. on a case basis are compared 
in Table III with similar ratios 
for all stock fire and casualty 
companies: 

The careful reader will not 
overlook the _ possibility that 
Western’s superior performance 
has been due to a concentration 
of writings in unusually profitable 
lines. Actually the reverse is true. 
Although represented in all major 
lines, Western is still primarily an 
automobile insurer with 60% of 
its volume derived from auto 
lines. Since automobile under- 
writing has proven generally un- 
satisfactory in the postwar period, 
and particularly so in the last 
three years, Western’s experience 
was even more favorable relative 
to the industry than the tabular 
comparison would indicate. 


TABLE I 


Average Premium Volume 





Percent of Total Stock 








Years— Western Insurance Fire & Casualty Premiums 
EP ae $838 860 0.05% 
SENT ES eet lt 2,667,003 0.20 
TRE AE 3,955,403 0.25 
TES Se eee 5,023;219 0.24 
ia Abe 13,959,506 0.33 
a oe Re 22,055,001 0.38 
Eee TRE eS 26,006,929 0.41 (Est.) 

TABLE Il 
Commen Stock 
Year Earnings Asset Value 
a ee a $20.03 41 
gi ee a 2 21.66 ‘tras 
Ee Es: OE 8 23.64 44.90 
Ed SREP. f 16.61 61.50 
OEE SR PI 3 24.74 86.26 
TABLE Il 
Year Industry Western Fire Western Casualty 
GSS 91.2% 90.1% 74.6% 
EES 87.6% 84.2% 92.4% 
RE SS. 93.0% 85.6% 90.7% 
See” 97.1% 91.2% 101.1% 
SGee. csi 2 94.0% (Est.) 91.8% 96.7 % 
Average____ 92.6% 88.6% 91.1% 
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“This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Western Insurance Securities Co. 
— Warren E. Buffett, Buffett- 
Falk & Co., Omaha, Neb. (P. 2) 


Lloydminster Development Co., 
Lid. — J. P. O’Rourke, J. P. 
O’Rourke & Co., Chicago, Ul. 
(Page 43) 

















Western has always maintained 
ample loss reserves on unsettled 
claims. Underwriting results in 
the postwar period have shown 
Western to be over-reserved at 
the end of each year. Triennial 
examinations conducted by the 
insurance commissioners have 
confirmed these findings. 

Turning to their investment 
picture, we of course find a 
growth in invested assets and in- 
vestment income paralleling the 
growth in premium volume. Con- 
solidated net assets have risen 
from $5,154,367 in 1940 to their 
present level of $29,590,142. West- 
ern follows an extremely conserv- 
ative investment policy, relying 
upon growth in premium volume 
for expansion in investment in- 
come. Of the year-end portfolio 
of $21,889,243, governments plus 
a list of well diversified high 
quality municipals total $20,141,- 
246 or 92% and _ “stocks only 
$1,747,997 or 8%. Net investment 
income of $474,472 in 1952 was 
equal to $6.14 per share of West- 
ern Insurance common after mi- 
nority interest and assuming 
senior charges were covered en- 
tirely from investment income. 


The casualty insurance industry 
during the past several years has 
suffered staggering losses on auto- 
mobile insurance lines. This trend 
was sharply reversed during late 
1952. Substantial rate increases in 
1951 and 1952 are being brought 
to bear on underwriting results 
with increasing force as policies 
are renewed at much higher pre- 
miums. Earnings within the casu- 
alty industry are expected to be 
on a very satisfactory basis in 
1953 and 1954. 


Western, while operating very 
profitably during the entire trying 
period, may be expected to reoort 
increased earnings as a result of 
expanding premium volume, in- 
creased assets, and the higher 
rate’ structure. An earned 
premium volume of $30,000,- 
000 may be conservatively ex- 
pected by 1954. Normal earning 
power on this volume should 
average about $30.00 per share, 
with investment income contrib- 
uting approximately $8.40 per 
share after deducting all senior 
charges from investment income. 


The patient investor in Western 
Insurance common can be reason- 
ably assured of a tangible ac- 
knowledgement of his enormously 
strengthened equity position. It is 
well to bear in mind that the 
operating companies have ex- 
panded premium volume some 
550% in the last 12 years. This hes 
required an increase in surplus of 
350% and consequently restricted 
the payment of dividends. Recent 
dividend increases by Western 
Casualty should pave the way for 
more prompt payment on arrear- 
ages. Any leveling off of premium 
volume will permit more liberal 
dividends while a continuation of 
the past rate of increase, which in 
my opinion is very unlikely, 
would of course make for much 
greater earnings. 


Operating in a stable industry 
with an excellent record of growth 


and profitability, I believe West- 
ern Insurance common to be an 
outstanding vehicle for substan- 
tial capital appreciation at its 
present price of about 40. The 
stock is traded over-the-counter. 


Continued on page 43 
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How Uruguay's 


-The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Gold- 


Certificate Market Works 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 
Mr. Bratter, after describing law ia Uruguay providing a legal 


basis for a free gold market in 


‘that republic and the use of a 


gold-certificate market, sets down an imterview with Enrique 
Lepez Castilla, General Manager of ‘the bank sponsering this 


gold-backed currency, as to 


The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle of Nov. 6, 1952, carried 
a translation of the Uruguayan 
law of Aug. 11, 1952, providing 
the legal basis 
for a free gold 
market in that 
republic. 
Under the au- 
thority of that 
law the Banco 
La Caja 
Obrera of 
Montevideo, 
one of Uru- 
guay’s leading 
and most con- 
servative 
banks, has 
along with the 
Uruguayan 
Company, 
Fiduciaria del 





hhervert M. Bratter 


Uruguay, S. A. 
(otherwise referred to as 
FIDUSA), launched a gold cer- 
tificate not dissimilar to the 
Tangier gold certificate described 
in these pages on Aug. 21, 1952. 


In Washington subsequently the 
writer had the opportunity to 
discuss with Sr. Enrique Lopez 
Castilla, the General Manager of 
the Banco La Caja Obrera, the 
nature and purposes of the new 
certificate and to arrange for 
answers to a series of detailed 
questions On its operation. The 
questions and answers recently 
supplied by the bank are repro- 
duced below. There has been a 
report of a possible amendment 
to the law of Aug. 11, 1952, but 
the nature of the proposed amend- 
ment is not available to us. 


Q Is the certificate issued by 
FIDUSA and Banco La Caja 
Obrera the only gold certificate 
issued in Uruguay? What is the 
relationship between FIDUSA and 
the Banco La Caja Obrera? Does 
FIDUSA use other banks in con- 
nection with the certificate? Does 
the Banco La.Caja Obrera (or is it 
prepared to) issue gold certifi- 
cates for others than the FIDUSA 
and if so, how would the pro- 
cedure work? 


A We understand that ours is 
the only certificate issued in 
Uruguay. There is no direct re- 
lationship between FIDUSA and 
the bark. FIDUSA is a .good 
client of the bank and took ‘the 
initiative in the issuance of gold 
certificates, for which the bank 
acts as depository of the gold. 
The bank can agree with other 
firms on the issuance of .certifi- 
cates provided that they deserve 
its confidence. In such case a 
special arrangement would have 
to be made with the bank. 


Q When was the Uruguayan 


gold certificate first offered to 
the public? Would you care to 
give any statistics as to the 


amount of such certificates issued 
te date, the nationality of the 
buyers, and any other details? 


the workings of the system. 


For instance, do Uruguayans in- 
vest in the certificates? 

A The bank is in the initial 
stage of organization of the sale 
of ‘these certificates. The rela- 
tively reeent decree of Aug. 11, 
1952; which created the system 
governing the import, marketing 


| and export of gold permitted the 


issuar.ce of certificates, on behalf 
of which an intensive publicity 
campaign is planned because of 
the exceptional conditions which 
Uruguay is able to offer for them. 


@ Are the certificates avail- 
able only against deposits of gold 
bars, or may they also represent 
gold coins? What size gold bars 
are available for devosit against 
these certificates? ii coins also 
are eligible, what are the rules 
as to minimum amount? Must 
each certificate represent no more 


than a single type of gold coin 
(e. g., sovereigns, or Mexican 
centenarios)? 


A Certificates may be issued 
against deposits of gold in bars 
or in coins. The only condition 
imposed is that each certificate 
cannot represent less than one 
kilogram of gold. Therefore it is 
immaterial whether one certifi- 
cate represents different types of 


coins, provided tat their total 
arrount exceeds the specified 
minimum, 


Q Assuming a person in the 
USA wants to invest in gold to 
be held for him in your bank 
against a gold certificate. Must 
he send the gold to Uruguay? Or 
can he buy the gold there through 
you (or through FIDUSA)? If 
the gold may be bought in Uru- 
guay, may the buyer later export 
it without hindrance, tax or other 
obstacle? 


A All gold imported after the 
entry into force of the decree of 
Aug. 11, 1952 may be re-exported 
(see Article 6 of the decree). 
Gold may be shipped from abroad, 
and we issue a certificate upon its 
receipt or it may be purchased 
locally. If requested, the bank 
states in the certificates that the 
gold which they cover is re-ex- 
portable. 


Q What types of gold bars and 
gold coins may be found on ‘the 
market in Uruguay? As to the 
price of gold in Uruguay, can you 
cite some typical quotations as of 
a particular date and give their 
equivalence in dollars per fine 
ounce troy? What types of houses 


or individuals deal in gold in 
Uruguay? 
A The accompanying §state- 


ment shows the quotations for 
the coins most widely circulated 
here and for a gram of fine gold. 
The most sought-after coins are 
the Chilean and Mexican coins, 
sovereigns and Netherlands coins, 
especially the first two. The only 


Continued on page 34 
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Uncurbed Canadian Investment 


By IRA U. 


COBLEIGH 


Author of “Expanding Your Income” 


‘ 


Some notes on the attractiveness of Canada for equity imves- 
tors, and a salute to the newly named Canadian Stock Ex- 
change and some of its listings. 


A highly topical introduction to 
today’s discourse may be de- 
lineated in two words—vanishing 
curbs. In the United States, for 
the first time 
in over two 
years, there 
are today no 
restrictions on 
prices or 
wages. Margin 
requirements 
have been 
lowered from 
75% to 50%. 
In Germany, 
curbs and con- 
trols on the 
Autobahn pre- 
viously exer- 
cised rigidly 
by the Rus- 
sians, have been notably relaxed 
in the past week; and reporters in 
Moscow are now offered Cossack 
cordiality, and freedoms hereto- 
fore 100% verboten. And finally, 
in our up-to-the-minute catalog 
of vanishing curbs, we must ob- 
serve that only a few months ago 
the New York Curb became the 
American Stock Exchange, and 
only last week the Montreal Curb 
became the Canadian Stock Ex- 
change. Greetings to CSE—long 
may she foster and encourage ac- 
tive free markets which are, and 
have been, the life blood of our 
North American. enterprise 
economy. 


And in making our nod of wel- 
come to this newly christened se- 
curity mart, we ought to broaden 
our acclaim to embrace the fas- 
cinating panorama presented to 
investors, on both sides of the St. 
Lawrence, by the dazzling expan- 
sion potential of Canadian indus- 
try. This potential, while widely 
represented in standard fields such 
as railways, the manufacture of 
cement, steel, spirits, paper, build- 
ing products, etc., is especially im- 
pressive in metals and oils. 





Ira U. Cobleigh 


Canada’s Strong Economy 


Canada, to devotees of old 
fashioned capitalism, is indeed a 
treat. In days when national defi- 
cits are as popular as homburg 
hats, Canada has a_ balanced 
budget, a government surplus, and 
enjoys the unique honor of having 
posted reductions in its national 
debt in each year since World War 
II. Not only that, but its 1953 
budget verges upon a fiscal dream 
world. Imagine a 20% personal 
tax credit, on dividend income! 
Well, they’ve just passed that in 
Canada. Imagine a 10% cut in the 
tax bite on smal] corporations! 
They’ve got that, too. Plus a 6% 
reduction in taxation of the cor- 
poration biggies. Then, too, if we 
speculate here, and gain, 25% 
goes to Senor Whiskers. In Cana- 
da, however, as in merrie, albeit 
Socialist, England, there is no 
capital gains tax. Finally, the 
Canadian political climate is quite 
reliable. There’s no expropriation 
as in Guatemala, no dictatorial 
economics as in Peron’s Argentina, 
no dollar dearth as in Brazil, no 
muddled Middle-East mysticism 
as in Iran, no pigment problem 
as in South Africa, and no impor- 
tant communist infusion as in 
France, Malaya or Indo-China. It’s 
no wonder that among Yankee in- 
vestors, Canada is the most 
favored foreign nation and the 
most alluring alien haven for the 
speculative buck with wander- 
lust! 


Vast Proven Oil Reserve 


The story of Canadian petro- 
leum production since the strike 
at Leduc in 1947 is now old hat. 
Less well known, however, is the 
actual increase in proven oil re- 
serves in these past five and a 
half years; and how very slight, 
up to now, has been the explora- 
tion of the total Canadian areas 
where oil optimism is warranted. 
On the first point, reliable re- 
serves of oil in Canada have 
surged-from 50 million barrels in 
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1947 to well over 2 billion Wag SSS in kraft and cardboard as well. 


and if you don’t mind a big num- 
ber, gas reserves are now placed 
at around 13 trillion cubic feet. 
Approximately $275 million will 
be spent on Canadian drillings in 
1953. And in 1952 $340 million was 
spent there on pipelines and re- 
fineries. 


Yet with all these sizable figures 
in the book, the surface, quite 
literally, has not even been 
scratched. Just think that all the 
located quantities of subterranean 
oil and gas ticked off above, are 
on probably less than 300 square 
miles of terrain; as contrasted 
with the total hunk of West 
Canada geography which prospec- 
tors believe to be oil bearing, 
comprising 620,000 square miles. 
Of course, even in the lushest oil 
country, only a small percentage 
of area comes up wth oil; but 
Canadian production to date has 
been on 1/2000 of the indicated 
petroleum pasturage. That leaves 
a lot of room for expansion. 


Leading Metals Producer 


Now, let’s switch to metals. The 
traditional position of Canada is 
well known—first in nickel (about 
75% of the world’s output), second 
in aluminum and zinc, and fourth 
in copper and lead. These are the 
old, the well known Canadian 
minerals. Newer but surging 
ahead at fabulous rates are the 
Dominion’s iron ore deposits—the 
most impressive, 360 miles north 
of the St. Lawrence at Burnt 
Creek, known as the Labrador 
Trough straddling the Quebec- 
Labrador line (being developed 
by Iron Ore Company of Canada). 
The second area, the Steep Rock 
Mines, Inc. ore field, is in North- 
western Ontario west of Port 
Arthur. Full projections of maxi- 
mized production are 20 million 
tons of ore per year from Labra- 
dor, and 10 million from Steep 
Rock. A few years away, these 
figures, but informed experts 
think these output volumes are 
ultimately attainable. 


Then we all know the strategic 
value of uranium. Canada is in 
second place in known reserves of 
this highly fissionable and fash- 
ionable mineral; and new finds 
of this awesome ore in Saskat- 
chewan, within the month, have 
visibly agitated the speculative 
community. 
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issues Listed on Canadian 
Stock Exchange 


IN THIS ISSUE, starting on page 
24, we show, for each company 
listed on the Canadian Stock Ex- 
change, the authorized share cap- 
ital and the amount of shares 
presently outstanding, the par 
values, also the high and low for 
1952 and the price range for the 
first quarter of 1953. In addition, 
there appears a list of members 
of the re-christened Exchange. 











Higher Gold Price? 


Gold, of course, has eternal fas- 
cination for the “economic man” 
and some of the finest producers 
of this fabled stuff are in Canada. 
Kerr Addison Mines, Noranda, 
Hollinger, Frobisher, Dome, 
Anglo-Huronian are names of well 
managed aureate enterprises 
which come to mind. True the 
world price of gold has been less 
responsive to cost pressures than 
miners would like, but $35 an 
ounce will not prevail forever. 
And if the price should be given 
an official upping, Canadian gold 
stocks like these would not just 
sit there! 

In truth, Canada with its land 
area 20% greater than the U. S. 
has a huge untapped mineral sup- 
ply, not only in the ores we’ve 
noted, but in more obscure ones 
such as titanium, cobalt and tung- 
sten. Canada definitely has a 
metallic ring! 


Some Listings on the Canadian 
Steck Exchange 


Going back to our original 
topic, perhaps it would be worth- 
while to glance over some Cana- 
dian Stock Exchange listings and 
see in what manner this market 
might prove a port of entry into 
Dominion equities. 

Consolidated Paper Co. has 
2,566,081 common shares listed, 
currently quoted around 36, with 
$2.25 per share dividends paid 
in 1952. This is one of the largest 
pulp and paper enterprises in the 
entire world, with extensive pro- 
duction not only in newsprint 
(around 700,000 tons a year) but 


Financial position, and balance 
sheet strength, place Consolidated 
among the premier Canadian in- 
dustrials and its common as a 
quite worthy security on a 6% 
current basis. 

Ford of Canada has its “A” stock 
listed on the Canadian Exchange 
where it currently trades at 63, 
with a $3 dividend. After comple- 
tion of a $60 million enlargement 
program, now in progress, produc- 
tion potential will be increased 
by about 80% and place Ford in 
an excellent competitive position 
to serve the growing automotive 
demand North of the border. 1952 
earnings of about $9 per share 
give plenty of cushion for the cur- 
rent dividend payout and suggest 
the possibility of more generous 
distribution after plant expansion 
has been carried out. 

Hollinger Consolidated is a re- 
nowned old line gold producer, 
but its shares have taken on @ 
new look due to its 25% (direct 
and indirect) interest in the Iron 
Ore Company of Canada, develop- 
er of the Labrador iron ore field 
alluded to above. If this project 
lives up to its billing, Hollinger 
has quite a future, and its com- 
mon, at around 14%, is not lacking 
in appeal to the speculatively 
minded. At all events, the im- 
pelling motive for current pur- 
chase would scarcely be the 1952 
dividend of 24c a share. 


Other shares attainable by 
placing an order on the Canadian 
Stock Exchange would include 
Home Oil, one of the older and 
more established petroleum pro- 
ducers, Canada Industries, Brown 
Company, and B. C. Packers Inc. 
Then if you want to graze in more 
hazardous pastures, there are 
some mining and drilling ventures 
selling for a dollar or two, al-— 
though less emphasis is placed on 
these low priced riskies on the 
Canadian Stock Exchange. 

Many analysts keep reiterating 
that Canada is still in its indus- 
trial infancy. If they’re right, 
then in your search for growth 
equities, you might well be di- 
rected toward Canadian corpora— 
tions such as we've mentioned. 
The tree of attractive long range 
speculation, may bear a Maple 
Leaf! 





| McCormick Dedicates 


@’ Of Canadian 





Stock Exchange 


President of American Stock Exchange speaks at ceremonies 
marking change of name of Montreal Curb Market to Canadian 


Stock Exchange. Issues listed 


on re-christened Exchange and 


other data given in this issue. 


At the unveiling and dedication 
ceremonies of the Canadian Stock 
Exchange in Montreal on March 
30, 1953, Edward T. McCormick, 
President of 
the American 
Stock Ex- 
change, stated 
that it is a 
great pleasure 
and a privi- 
lege to be 
present “on 
this happy and 
momentous 
occasion — an 
occasion which 
will go down 
in financial 
history in this 
era when Can- 
ada came into 
its own as one 
of the leading nations and eco- 
nomic powers in the world.” 

Continuing the course of his ad- 
dress, Mr. McCormick added: 

“It is altogether fitting and 
proper that your securities ex- 
change, which has contributed so 
much to the growth of Canada, 
should now mark its own re-birth 
by assuming, as its own, the name 
of the nation it has so ably — 
to nurture, 


E. T. McCormick 








“Having celebrated, at the turn 
of the year, a similar significant 
event on the part of my own Ex-— 
change, the American Stock Ex-— 
change, I am particularly able to 
appreciate to the full your feel— 
ings and sentiments today. 

“Changing the name of a time— 
honored institution that has made 
its mark in the life and financial 
affairs of a nation is no step to be 
taken lightly or hastily. It is an 
act of great importance, ap— 
proached with caution and effect— 
ed with trepidation. A break with 
the past, even only in name, can, 
at times, even be fraught with 
misgivings. 

“But there comes the time in 
the life of an institution such as 
my Exchange and your own, 
when, no matter what the ro— 
mance of the past may have been, 
no matter what memories and as— 
sociations may linger fondly in 
the minds of members, essential 
realities and the necessity for 
progress require a change. 

“We learned, as you, that the 
name ‘Curb’ was no longer ap— 
propriate for our Exchange, no 
longer descriptive of the type of 
market which we provided for the 


Continued on page 24 
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The nation’s total industrial output in the period ended on 
Wednesday of last week held virtually even with the postwar high 
reached in recent weeks with declines in some lines offset by ad- 
wances in others. 

Total production was close to 3% under the all-time peak 
registered in the final quarter of 1943. 

As for employment, claims for unemployment insurance bene- 
fits remained about 10% below the level of one year ago. 

Outlook for the steel industry in 1953 is much brighter, states 
“The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly in its current sum- 
mary of the steel trade. The industry looks for peaceful settle- 
ment of wage demands from the United Steel Workers. Demand 
for virtually all steel products continues strong and is likely to 
remain so through most of the year, this trade journal observes. 

The industry’s price picture is much brighter now that con- 
trols have been removed. Price increases, now considered certain 
by about mid-year, will fully compensate for higher wage costs. 
Last year’s unfavorable settlement, raising wage costs 25¢ an hour 
and prices only 4.7% offset many economies which companies had 
been counting on to bring about a better return on the sales dollar. 


This week the steel market continues to set a hot pace. Many 
consumers will feel supply pinch as a result of the wildcat strike 
ef Union Railroad which paralyzed four Pittsburgh plants of 
U. S. Steel Corp., states “The Iron Age.” 


The Federal deficit was raised by more than $1 billion by 
last Summer’s steel strike, according to a financial analysis of the 
steel industry just completed by “The Iron Age.” The 54-day strike 
stashed Federal tax revenue 5% times as much as it did steel in- 
dustry profits. 

The “Iron Age” financial analysis covers 27 companies rep- 
resenting 92.3% of industry capacity as of Jan. 1, 1953. The study 
compares operating results for 1952 and 1951. 


Steel industry earnings in 1952 were $496 million, compared 
to $638 million in 1951, a decline of $142 million or 22.3%. Steel’s 
Federal income taxes in 1952 were $427 million, compared to 
$1,213 million in 1951, a decline of $786 million, or 64.8%. 


Total loss of Federal revenue is well over a billion dollars 
when income taxes on $360 million of lost wages by striking steel- 
workers, and other wage and income losses from mines, railroads 
and factories are considered. 


During the last week of the strike “The Iron Age” estimated 
total loss to the economy, exclusive of Federal revenue loss, to be 
over $4 billion. 


It is ironic that Federal tax revenue was hit harder by the 
strike than steel company profits because government interference 
in the labor dispute was the biggest factor in bringing on the strike 
and prolonging it, states this trade authority. 


Net sales and operating revenue of the 27 producers covered in 
“The Iron Age” survey were slightly more than $10 billion in 1952, 
compared to over $11 billicn in 1951, a drop of 9.8%. Net income 
pen Bigg of sales in 1952, compared with 5.8% in 1951, a drop 

o 0. 


Other comparisons of operating results showed 1952 produc- 
tion down 10.0% and shipments down 8.5% from 1951 levels. Long- 
term debt jumped 39% during the year, from slightly over $1 bil- 
lion to $1.4 billion. Surplus was up 6.4% and invested capital rose 
89%. Working capital was off slightly. 

Car production in the United States continued its fast pace 
last week. It rose slightly from the preceding week and was 54% 
above the like 1952 week. 

“Ward’s Automotive Reports” said 140,134 autos were assem- 
bled the past week, compared with 139,276 the prior week and 
91,074 in the corresponding week a year earlier. 

The gain was made despite a minor labor disturbance at Dodge 
and a slight loss in output due to Good Friday observance. 

With the week’s turnout, car production this year has reached 
meer or 51% above the 1,062,757 units made in the like 1952 
period. 

“Ward's” predicted 629,000 cars will be made in April, or the 
fourth highest monthly output in history—behind only three Sum- 
mer months in record-breaking 1950. This would also be about 
10% more than the 568,947 autos made in March this year. It said 
the two millionth car or truck for this year would be built this 
week. But the statistical agency cautioned that steel and labor 
shortages could lower projected output. 

So far this year 361,946 trucks have been made in this country 
—about 7% more than the 336,105 assembled in the like 1952 week 
but below car production’s 51% gain in the same period. 

“Ward’s” predicts 137,000 trucks will come off assembly lines 
this month, compared with 131,424 last month. 


Manufacturers’ sales in February totaled $24,100,000,000, third 
month on record; and $1,700,000,000 above February, 1952, 

the United States Department of Commerce reported. 
ally adjusted basis, February sales were up 4% from January. Only 
last December, with sales of $24,300,000,000, and last October, with 
volume at a record of $26,000,600,000, showed higher actual sales 
than in February. 
New construction put in place in the first quarter of 1953 hit a 
new high of $7,000,000,000, the United States Departments of Labor 
and Commerce disclosed this week. This was 6% above the 
_ §6,/600,000,000 in the like 1952 period. Private construction out- 
_ » Jays comprised almost $5,000,000,000 of total spending in the 1953 
‘quarter, and were 7% above the year-ago figure. March con- 
struction was $2,500,000,000, up 10% from February, the Depart- 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








April 12-15, 1953 (Phila., Pa.) 
National Federation of Financial 

Analysts Societies sixth annual 

convention at the Bellevue-Strat- 

ford Hotel. 

April 16-17, 1953 (Chicago, Il.) 


Chicago Association of Stock 
Exchange Firms Educational For- 
um at the La Salle Hotel. 


April 30-May 1, 1953 
(St. Louis, Mo.) 
St. Louis Municipal Dealers 
Group annual outing. 
May 6-9, 1953 (San Antonio, Tex.) 


Texas Group Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America 
Spring Meeting at the Fort Clark 
Ranch, Brackettville, Texas. 


May 8, 1953 (New York City) 

Security Traders Association of 
New York dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


May 11-13, 1953 (St. Louis, Mo.) 

Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms Board of Governors Meet- 
ing. 


May 13-16, 1953 (White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.) 


Investment Bankers Association 
of America Spring meeting at 
the Greenbrier Hotel. 


May 15, 1953 (Baltimore, Md.) 

Baltimore Security Traders As- 
sociation 18th Annual Spring Out- 
ing at the Country Club of Mary- 
land. 


June 2, 1953 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club of Detroit annual 
summer golf party at the Meadow- 
brook Country Club. 
June 3-4, 1953 (Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, Minn.) 
Twin City Bond Club annual 
picnic at the White Bear Yacht 
Club. 
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Observations... 
By A. WILFRED MAY 
Fighting the War of Nerves in the Stock Market 


Digging in with diversification, rather than relying on mar- 
ket-swing prediction or even on platitudinous selectivity (without 
hindsight), furnishes the investor with the sole key for escape 
from today’s morass of market confusion. Spreading genuine 
diversification among the various categories 
of issues in each of the investing media, fixed 
interest and equity, is the only possible way 
to get hedged against disaster from the im- 
ponderables in the now highly re-charged 
international sphere as well as in the domestic 
industrial and financial areas. 

Because so many, ranging from the short- 
term speculator to the manager of investment 
funds of various categories, have become either 
panicked or blandly cried wolf-wolf over the 
“peace” prospects, it seems worthwhile to re- 
view some of the motivations for cold-blooded 
hedging against all contingencies. 


The Political New Look ; 
First, on the political scene, irrespective 
of whether the Kremlin’s succession of moves 
has unwarrantedly aroused wishful thinking 
by the GI’s mother or panic in the shareholder, there can be no 
justification for simply pooh-poohing its new direction of foreign 
policy. The Soviet’s already-exhibited moves from Korea to Ger- 
many certainly imply at least the possibility of a change in the 
degree and kind of tension, and in our political and military set-up 
with our allies. Despite the market community’s engagement in 
some of its habitual emotional foibles over the past 10 days, it is 
indeed logical to take into account the alternative of a knocking- 
away of the Cold War’s underpinning of the bull market, through 
serious inroad on earnings and sales of the great number of busi- 
nesses which are both indirectly and directly tied to armament. 
Whether economically justified or not, our Kennan-Truman con- 
tainment policy is a well-proven market mainstay! 


On the other hand, the Russians’ intentions may well be 
nothing more favorable than just another zig-zag in the world 
revolutionaries’ unceasing campaign—or possibly a strategic move 
to reinforce the threat against Burma; to strike at Southeast Asia; 
to get the Communist Chinese a better position for attack from 
bases below the Yalu; and/or to isolate Formosa and the Philip- 
pines. 


Surely our policymakers will not fail to distinguish between a 
possible Korean truce and a world-over settlement. Nothing short 
of complete open disarmament bi-laterally agreed to, will guar- 
antee the arrival of genuine peace. 

If we discount Russian intentions along these lines, we must 
assume the necessity for shunning demobilization of either our 
land forces or air strength. In fact, our air force strength may 
even have to be stepped up, as for protecting Japan or main- 


Continued on page 54 
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The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


Florida Power & Light Company 


First Mortgage Bonds, 378% Series due 1983 


Price 102'2% and accrued interest 


Copies of the Prospectus are obtainable from only such of the undersigned and. such 
other dealers as may lawtully ofter these securities in this State. 


Havin Rey bo 

Glore, Forgan & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation American Securities Corporation 
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Julien Collins & Co. Hayden, Miller & Co. 
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“Political Weather for Business 


Is Fair and Warmer” 


By HON. SINCLAIR WEEKS* 
Secretary of Commerce 


Secy. Weeks asserts. with change of economic climate in Wash- 


ington, the businessman, who 


has been the “forgotten man” 


of recent years, now “gets his rights.” Says one of chief jobs 

of Commerce Department is to be a friend as well as a voice of 

business. Warns, however, no “push bution” miracle can be 

expected overnight, and describes plans and measures in Com- 
merce Department to aid business. 


In the Weather Bureau of the 
Department of Commerce are nu- 
merous scientific instruments to 
better predict the weather. So 
important are 
the effects of 
weather on 
merchants, 
sailors, high- 
way users, and 
others, tha. 
scientists are 
delving into 
ways of arti- 
ficially con- 
trolling the 
storm clouds. 

I assure you 
that the new 
Administra- 
tion is one 
jump ahead of 
the “rainmak- 
ers.”” Its arrival in Washington on 
Jan. 20 changed the economic cli- 
mate overnight. The political 
weather for business now is fair 
and warmer. When some left- 
over disturbances disappear, I 
predict even brighter days ahead. 


The Eisenhower Administration 
was overwhelmingly elected by all 
segments of society. It is a truly 
national government, drawing bi- 
partisan support. 


It is not the captive of any one 
class, geographical section, or 


Sinclair Weeks 





*An address by Secy. Weeks before 
the 78th Annual Dinner Meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., March 30, 1953. 





pressure group. It confronts prob- 
lems and formulates policies under 
the principles set by the Presi- 
dent. His thinking and his actions 
are based on the question: “What 
is good for all Americans?” 

We strive to serve all of the 
people. We are not excluding any 
area of society from our concern. 
This means that the “forgotten 
man” of recent years, the busi- 
nessman, now gets his rights, too. 
The handcuffs are removed from 
his wrists and the gag from his 
mouth. 


At the Department of Commerce 
we have told our staff that our 
current job is to carry out the 
statutory duties of the Depart- 
ment which, among other objec- 
tives, are to foster, promote, and 
develop commerce and industry. 

That’s a positive program. Ex- 
pressed in a different way, one of 
our chief jobs is to be the: 


(1) Ear for business 

(2) Voice of business 

(3) Friend of business 

This latter partnership we hope 


will encourage and, in proper 
ways, help business to succeed. 
For on business stability and 


prosperity rest not only the wel- 
fare of investors and management 
but also the welfare of employees 
and of the merchants, landlords, 
and service enterprises dependent 
on the purchasing power of work- 
ers. 


In Washington ioday “armers 
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Prospectus relating to 150,000 
Nolan Oil Companies. Ine. 
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This is not an offer to sell securities. They are subject to the 
registration and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities 
Act. Information about the issuer, the securities. and the circum- 
stances of the offering is contained in the prospectus which must be 


150,000 Shares 
Schlafly Nolan Oil Company, Inc. 


Common Stock | 


(Par Value Twenty-Five Cents Per Share) 


150,000 shares of Common stock of 


' { npany, Inc. are to be offered for sale 
in connection with a distribution by the issuer. 


Price: The price to the public is $4.00 per share. 


The Company proposes to en- 


gage in the exploration for oil and gas and the development | 


of prospective oil and gas properties. 


Common Stock (par value 25¢ per share) 


The registration statement covering these securities. is 
effective. No offer to buy or sell the 
no offer to purchase the securities w 


ffective. The publication of this notice 
sed offering will be made or as to the | 
» that will be available for distribution 


Copies of the’ proposed form of Prospectus may be obtained 
from the undersigned 


lh. rothchild&co. 


; 52 wall street, new york 5, n. ¥ 
The date of this Identifying Statement is April 2, 1963. 
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have an advocate in the Depart- 


ment .of Agriculture. Private de- 
velopers of natural resources real - 
ize that their problems are under- 
stood by the Department of In- 
terior. Working men and women 
receive a cordial welcome at the 
Department of Labor. 

it is appropriate for business- 
men—from new on—to know that 
the Department of Commerce is 
primarily concerned with their 
interest. It is staffed by officials 
who spring from business, under- 
stand business, and intend to do 
everything possible to help all 
sizes of business to succeed. 


Expect No Push-Button Miracle 


Before I outline some of our 
specific plans and measures I must 
warn you not to expect a push- 
button miracle overnight. We have 
been in office only 69 days. Our 
predecessors were in office more 
than 7,200 days. In that time they 
developed a huge machine to carry 
out their policies and a vast sym- 
pathetic bureaucracy to run this 
machine. 

The Commerce Department and 
all the other departments of the 
Eisenhower Administration § did 
not start with a clean slate. 

We do not occupy a new house, 
which our own architects planned 
and built. We have moved into a 
house made by other hands, with 
furnishings of a style and utility 
not always to our taste. This sec- 
ond-hand house is mortgaged to 
the hilt. 

We face certain taxes made nec- 
essary by the commitments of 
previous years. We face construc- 
tion projects started by others. 
We face prior legislation binding 
upon current policies and opera- 
tions. We face inherited burdens 
of indebtedness, obligations, and 
deficits. 

And day by day we confront 
and try to solve new problems 
created by new conditions at home 
and abroad. 

We are facing all of these prob- 
lems as a team not only in the 
Commerce Department and in the 
entire executive branch of the 
government, but also in the co- 
operation between the Eisenhower 
Administration and the Conress. 


In recent years there had grown 
up serious splits between Pennsy]- 
vania Avenue and Capitol Hill. 
That coolness and that division no 
longer exist. 


President Eisenhower has dem- 
onstrated his great capac tv for 
cooperation and so have the lead- 
ers of both the House and the Sen- 
ate. Members of the Congress have 
taken the same attitude... As a re- 
sult the whole nation is being 
henefited by this teamwork in 
government. 


Ear for Business 


Each branch of government is 
doing its own special job. We in 
the Commerce Department con- 
ceive one of our chief functions to 
be the “ear” for business—the spe- 
cial listening post to which busi- 
nessmen can bring their opinions 
and their quesiions. 


In the past, too many business- 
men, especially so-called small 
businessmen, have sensed a cold 
shoulder in Washington. They 
have complained that they en- 
countered bureaucrats who nei- 
ther understood them nor were in- 
terested in their problems. They 
have been snarled in red tape and 
sometimes threatened with puni- 
tive action. 

There will be, I think, no brush- 
off and browbeat for small busi- 
nessmen 
partment of Commerce. We are 
endeavoring to answer letters of 
inquiry promptly and courteous- 
+ ly. Visitors are-direeted to the 
» sourees of service. 

But because businessmen can 
expect an attentive ear, it seems 
to me —a former businessman— 
. that responsible business should 
. ponder seriously upon what it pro- 
poses to say. Before saying any- 
thing it should realize that the 
chief business of businessmen io- 


— 


_ 








day—-and ail other Americans—is 





in the Eisenhower De- - 


to help make sure of national se- 
curity. 

Wuen. business speaks, I hope it 
refrains from organized pressure 
pleas for one favored group 
against other segments of busi- 
ness or other sections of the econ- 
omy, and from demanding huge 
expenditures in narrow fields of 
endeavor. 

You and I have heard too many 
people—including fellow business- 
men—clamor for drastic economy. 
Then spoil it all by explaining, 
“Cut out everything, except my 
pet project, my subsidy, my spe- 
cial privilege, my lobby’s re- 
quests.” 

The acid test of one’s sincerity 
about thrift in government is vw 
act on the principle that economy 
—like charity—begins at home. 


Voice of Business 


A second function of Commerce, 
as we see it, is to be the “voice” 
of business. As your views are 
brought to us or are reported by 
Commerce experts in the field, we 
shall be your ambassador and pas 
your ideas along to other interest- 
ed departments. 

Very recently the Commerce 
Department's Business Advisory 
Council, a group of leaders of 
American business and industry 
met for two days at Commerce 
and telling us of their wants as 
well as giving us their fine coun- 
sel. We are relaying their views. 
Thus, the Cabinet and the Presi- 
dent will know and will be in a 
position to weigh the opinions of 
business in determining major 
policies and in taking action. 

There are many thousands of 
different enterprises in the United 
States whose views and desires 
often conflict. So there never can 
be one single note in business re- 
sponse. Moreover, the Commerce 
Department itself, after due study, 
may take a divergent stand for 
what it believes to be the gene-a: 
welfare. 

Nevertheless, your arguments 
always will be heard and repeated 
up and down the line, even thoug 
Commerce may not be able io 
agree with all of them. 


Friend of Business 


Finally, our concept is a Com- 
merce Department which is the 
active friend and advocate of busi- 
ness, using the special facilities of 
national government to foster, 
promote and develop commerce 
and industry. 

This is not government in com- 
petition with business. It is .he 
performance of certain necessary 
services beyond the immediate 
financial! means of private indus- 
try—such as the collecting of facts 
by the Census Bureau, Patent Of- 
fice, Office of International ‘Trade, 
and other Commerce agencies. 
Then these facts are made avail- 
able to industry. 

We expect the National Bureau 
of Standards to open its researc. 
files to small business. We arc 
making available to exporters ihe 
files on more than a million po- 
tential foreign customers. We are 
releasing the most up-to-date sur- 
veys of current business by whe 
Office of Business Economics so 
that management can use. these 
“raw material’ data for plai.s and 
action. 


I shall reveal some new statis- 
tics from a nationwide survey just 
completed by the Commerce De- 
partment. I find that every major 
industry in the survey expects 
higher sales volume in 1953 than 
in 1952. 


For most industries, realizations 
of these expectations will result in 
the highest sales volume on rec- 
ord. 


Transportation equipment pro- 
ducers expect sales to be 32% 
higher than last year; automobile 
manufacturers, 18%; _ electrical 
machinery producers 14%. 

Petroleum, food, paper and ap- 
parel companies expect sales to 
be 3% or 4% above those of 1952. 
Above-average expected sales in- 
creases this year are reported by 
chemicals, rubber, beverage and 
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tobacco companies. Textile con- 
cerns are the only major group 
reporting expectaticns of sales 
about the same as last year. 

In the non - manufacturing 
groups, the largest expected sales 
increase, 15%, is reported by gas 
companies. Electric power firms 
expect a 9% jump in revenues. 

Mining companies look forward 
to a 4% gain trom last year; nen- 
rail transport companies, 5%; air- 
lines 11%. 

I shall not go into details re- 
garding the steel picture, which 
you in Pittsburgh know so well. 
In March alone, it is estimated 
that the steel industry  pro- 
duced over 10 mililon tons, a new 


record. I congratulate you for 
your part in that outstanding 
progress. 


As I view the entire economy I 
find that current business is good. 
Expectations of sales reveal con- 
tinued optimism. The new Ad- 
ministration is trying to conduct 
government in a manner that will 
encourage private enterprise and 
deserve public confidence. 

In closing, let me try to give 
you an insight into the middle-of- 
the-road philosophy that moti- 
vates the Eisenhower team, of 
which I am proud to be a member. 
For the human heart is the best 
crystal ball for predicting what 
anyone is likely to do. 

We believe in competitive pri- 
vate enterprise. 

We believe in opportunity and 
incentive for ambition. 

We believe in the rise from shirt 
sleeves to honest riches. 

We believe in aid to victims of 
adversity. 

We believe in collective bar- 
gaining, economic security, civil 
rights and goodwill to all Ameri- 
cans. 

We believe that the spirit of 
America is best expressed in com- 
pliance with a universal inoral 
law and in striving to obey the 


‘ m rrov.aence. 
Let phony intellectuals and 
soured radicals call these ideas 


“corny,” if they will. 

This faith created America’s 
matchless national wealth. This 
faith was the foundation of 
America’s unsurpassed moral 
leadership. This faith, applied by 
up-to-date tools to modern condi- 
tions, can do the job America 
wants done. 

This faith of our fathers will 
survive long. after the Lron Curtain 
is a rusted ruin and the nightmare 
of Communism has been erased 
from the dreams of all mankind. 


J. R. Boland to 
Underwrite Issue 








Joan K. Boland 


John R. Boland, 30 Broad Street, 
New York City, is underwriting 
an issue of 79,800 shares of par- 
ticipating common stock in Gen- 
eral Credit, Inc. The photograph 
appearing last week was that of 
A. Burks Summers, President of 
General Credit. 


With Thomson & McKinnon 


(Special to THe Financia Carontcie) 

MADISON, Wis. — David H. 
Gernon has become associated 
with Thomson & McKinnon, First 
National Bank Building. Mr. 
Gernon was previously with Ames, 
Emerich & Co., Inc., and Dayton 
& Gernon. 
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$30,000,000 
Los Angeles County Flood Control District 


Los Angeles County, California 


2°%4% Bonds 











Dated May 1, 1953 Due May 1, 1954-83, incl. AMOUNTS, MATURITIES 
AND YIELDS OR PRICES 
Principal and semi-annual interest (May. 1 and November 1) payable at the office of the Treasurer of Los Angeles County (Accrued interest to be added) 
; = da k i » f Yield or 
in Los Angeles, California, or at any fiscal agency of Los Angeles County in New York City. or Chicago, at the option o haan Due Prices 
the holder Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 rcgisterable only us to both principal and interest. $6,000,000 1954 1.25% 
825,000 1955 1.40% 
In the opinion of counsel, interest payable by the District upon its bonds is exempt from all present 825,000 1956 pt © 
: f rE, 4 825,000 1957 1.60% 
Federal and State of California Personal Income Taxes under existing 825,000 1958 1.70% 
statutes, regulations and court decisions. 825,000 1959 1.80% 
825,000 1960 1.90% 
” . . ‘ ‘ P * d £25,000 1961 2.00% 
We believe that these bonds are legal investmen's in California for Savings Banks, subject to the 825,000 1962 2.10% 
ool ‘he > * e p P ’ Cc, 
legal limitations upon ihe amount of a bank's investment, and are likewise legal investments ead we aa ate 
. P . , ; . 5, > 0% 
in California for Trust Funds and for other funds which may be invested in bonds 825,000 1965 2.40% 
which are lezal investments for Savings Banks, and are eligible as <taae ee a 
° . ° ; . e ° ’ » . ie 
security for deposits of public monies in California. 825,000 1968 2.50% 
825,000 1969 2.55% 
- ie Tae“! veeee Ore : J . ’ . 15. . : ‘ 825,000 1970 2.60% 
These bonds. to be issued for various flood control purposes, in the opinion of counsel will constitute the 823,000 1971 2.65% 
Icgal and binding obligations of the Los Angeles County Flood Control District and will be payable, both 825,000 1972 2.70% 
7 re ral re c a ' pie ¢ . ae : ta aks 825,000 1973 2.70% 
principal and interest, from ad valorem taxes which, under laws now in force, maj be levied without limitation 929.000 1974 108 
as to rate Or amount upon all of the taxable real property in said District. 825,000 1975 109 
825,000 1976 2.80% 
825,000 1977 2.80% 
825,000 1978 2.85% 
or 825,000 1979 2.85% 
These bonds are offered u hen, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of legality by £25,000 1980 2 35% 
Messrs. O'Melveny & Myers, Altorneys, Los Angeles, California. £70,000 1931 2.90% 
850,000 1982 2.90% 
850,000 .. 1983 2.90% 
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THE MARKET 


AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 














Stocks took their worst 
beating in a year and a quar- 
ter this week. The fact that 
much of the selling had all 
the earmarks of being an un- 
reasoning emotional whir! 
didn’t prevent the damage 
from being extensive. 

As with last week’s trounc- 
ing, it was all over early. 
Monday’s drop was the largest 
since the Chinese Reds moved 
into Korea and snatched the 
semblance of victory from us. 
This one-day assault sheared 
nearly six points from the 
Dow industrials and even 
more off a couple of similar 
tabulations. The market is 
never a one-way street but it 
came close to it on this occa- 
sion what with declines out- 
numbering advances by better 
than 10-to-1. The score was 
a meager 99 advances against 
1,017 with minus signs. 

The picture isn’t entirely 
black, however. The selling 
early in the week seemed to 
be something of a climax to 
the peace scare. With well 
over a couple of hundred 
standard issues depressed to 
new lows, at least a tem- 
porary bottom had been 
formed and a smart recovery 
was started. 

Unbridled optimism isn’t 
rampant by any means, 
though. After a pummeling 
such as the market took both 
this week and last, uncer- 
tainty and nervousness will 
persist for some time, making 
what brokers like to call a 
“trading market” for awhile. 

As usual, the selloff was 
more severe than the opti- 
mists had expected, but came 
nowhere near being as drastic 
as the pessimists predicted. 
The market has that habit. 


The Market’s Year of 
| Frustrations 


The recent setbacks came 
on top of a series of frustra- 
tions that make the year to 
date anything but a cheerful 
one, particularly after all the 
buildup of an “era of new 
market confidence’ that many 
bulls optimistically predicted 
would follow the return of the 
Republicans to the White 
House. 

Right from the start brokers 
confidently awaited the 
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usual January reinvestment 
demand of a new tax year. 
But the year-end rally lasted 
only for one session into the 
new year before irregularity 
developed. 

Then with the traders all 
braced in February for the 
tax selling season, little hap- 
pened. Consequently there 
was no rebound as the weight 
of the income tax date lifted. 
The list, in fact, dawdled 
around for awhile before put- 
ting on the air of starting the 
traditional Spring rally. This 
hadn’t even formed clearly 
before the Korean peace feel- 
ers upset everything again. 

Incidentally, some rather 
caustic comments have been 
generated by what appears to 
be a panic in Wall Street on 
the prospects of peace. This 
criticism is far from deserved. 
For one, the public pitched 
stocks overboard with even 
more abandon when the 
Korean War broke out. At 
that time some records were 
set for breadth of trading and 
lateness of the ticker that are 
still on the books and haven't 
been eclipsed so far. A tape 
failing by almost half an hour 
in keeping up with transac- 
tions has the earmarks of 
panic far above the brief lags 
we have encountered re- 
cently. 

Actually, anyone who owns 
stocks is thoroughly justified 
in keeping a weather eye 
peeled on likely developments 
of the future. It is the only 
way to protect investments. 
And some of the statements 
coming eut of Washington 
certainly don’t paint a picture 
of capacity operations for the 
prime war babies that-can suf- 
fer vrofitwise in a rush. 


Actually, the Street tenet 
is that peace is far more bull- 
ish than war, . particularly 
since the sudden surprises of 
war always lead to repeated 
repercussions in the market. 
But in this case it is the tran- 
sition period that will bring 
some stresses and strains that 
make it advisable to sit on the 
sidelines for awhile. 


Overdone Selling 


Apart from the war issues 
there are plenty of instances 
elsewhere in the list where 
the selling has been a bit 
overdone. But it is a habit of 
the stock market to exag- 
gerate a bit, both on the 
cheerful and the dour sides. 


Technically the market 
has shown no danger signals 
of real weight. The chief 
cause of eventual woe in the 
past — frenzied speculation 
among the cats and dogs by 
the economically illiterate— 
has been glaringly conspicu- 
ous by its absence. Too, yields 


, and price-earnings ratios 


haven't gotten out of hand 
generally, although all the in- 
stitutional demand of late has 
carried some of the blue chips 
to where they might be con- 
sidered overvalued. But this 
certainly isn’t true of the list 
as a whole. 


What declines we have had 
are still classed as “normal” 
by traditional yardsticks. Aec- 
cording to some theories, as 
much as 35 more points of de- 
cline would have to be negoti- 
ated, and through a broad 
series of supply areas, before 
a reversal would be signaled 
beyond dispute. To do so 
would certainly not be an 
overnight operation. 

By piercing previous sup- 
port levels on the downside, 
the market will have to pa- 
tiently build up a new base 
for any sustained forward 
movement. This, while dis- 
couraging, is hardly disaster. 


The Market's Past Mistakes 


Actually it is something of 
a time of.decision for the 
stock market and its reputa- 
tion for predicting the eco- 
nomic future. If the current 
selling, like that of the 
Korean break in June 1950, 
has been overdone, the mar- 
ket will lose another chip 
from its crown, since its 
record since the end of War 
II already is suspect. 

The 1946 break, supposedly 
in anticipation of a post-war 
recession, was first of these 
suspect movements. The apol- 
ogists did have a handy alibi 
for that in that the cold war 
upset calculations and could 
have forestalled a letdown. 
But, in tune with virtually 
everyone else, the supposedly 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





Canadian Business Review—Monthly summary of Canadian 
economic dev Business t Department, 
Bank of Montreal, 119 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 

Insurance Stock Analyzer— & Co., Incorpo- 
rated, 63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Investments by Foreigners in Japanese Stecks—Tabulation by 
industries and companies—The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 
4, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Also 
available is a bulletin of steck prices on the Tokyo Securi- 
ties Exchange. 

Metals for the Atemic Age—And beyond—Highlights No. 20— 
Troster, Singer & Co., 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

New York Bank Earnings—Tabulation of preliminary figures 
for first quarter — New York Hanseatic Corporation, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

New York City Bank Stecks—Comparison and analysis as of 
March 31, 1953 of 17 New York City Bank Stocks—Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stecks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period— 


National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 


- Pennsylvania Municipal Autherities—Bulletin—Moore, Leon- 


ard & Lynch, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Schoo) Authority Bends — Pamphlet — Singer, 
Deane & Scribner, Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Also available is a list of Tax Free Pennsylvania Municipal 
Bonds 

Railroad Earnings—Study (Bulletin No. 119) Smith, Barney 
& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is 
a memorandum on Interprevincial Pipe Lime Co. and a bul- 
letin (No. 120) on Denver & Rie Grande Western Railroad 
Company. 

Timing Facter—Folder explaining the composite of funda- 
mental and psychological market: facters for the major trend 
in timing the stock market—Jacques Coe & Co., 39 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

« — e 

Beli Telephone Co. of Canada—Memorandum—McCuaig Bros. 
& Co., 276 St. James Street, West, Montreal; Canada. 

Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc.—Heport on its history and pros- 
pects—Blyth & Co., Ine., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Central Maine Power Coe.— Bros. & Co.; 120 


Buletin—Sutro 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a bulletin on 
Public Service Co. ef New Hampshire. 


‘Chesapeake and Ohie Railway—1952. annual report—Chesa- 
Cleveland 


sage market also celebrated. 


somewhat tustily the election 


of Governor Dewey tothe: 


Presidency — a ‘bit prema- 
turely. The Korean ‘break 


similarly couldn’t have been -- 


discounting -the far higher. 


prices reached subsequently. - 


Currently the danger of any 
pronounced break in the mar- 


ket is’ that it could set up_ 


damaging psychological re- 


sults. If business expansions, . 


for instance, are trimmed or 


abandoned because of fears. 


born of market action, the re- 
sults. could be far-reaching. 
since these business expendi- 
tures have been important 
props for the whole economy 
ever since World War II, par- 
ticularly during some of the 
periods of incipient depres- 
sion. And a cutback in arma- 
ments would start another of 
such slow periods. 


In short, hopes for the 
hoped for Republican market 
celebration have been sunk 
by the wholly unexpected. in- 
ternational developments. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of. the-author only]. 


mee 


— 


a gs Ohio Railway, 3917. Terminal Tewer, 


Ce.—Analysis—Leber Brothers & Co., 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
CGempany, Inc. — Bulictin — The First 
‘Trust Company of Lineoin, 10th & O Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
~F, Reilly & Co., inc., 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. Fa tte scan tre Ae ger ng 
 Gyredyne Co. of America, Hiller ‘Helicopters, Kaman Ais- 
erait Cerp., and Piasecki Helicopter. 
Acceptance Cerp.; Lid:—Memorandum—Ross, Knowles 
\& Co., 330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada. 


.Parringten Manufacturing Ce.—_-Memorandum—Chace, White- 


side, West & Winslow, 24 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Gulf -Oil-Co.—1952 annual report—Guif Oil Co., P.O. Box 1166, 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Coe.; 225 East Mason Street; Milwaukee 2, Wis. . 


effman Radio Cerp»—-Memorandum—wWilliam-R. Staats Co., 


' 640 South Spring Street, Los Angeles’ 14, Calif. 


International Minerals. &-Chemicals —._ Memorandum — Rotan, 


Mosle & Moreland, 705 Travis Street, Houston 2, Tex. 
Tewa Southern Utilities—Review—tira Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Continued on page 55 
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Metals for the Atomic Age—and Beyond 
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NORFOLK ac WESTERN 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1952 


Gross operating revenues declined in 1952 principally because 
of a prolonged strike in the steel industry, smaller demand for export 
coal and intermittent stoppages in Bituminous Coal production 
during the year. 

Higher labor and material costs and interruptions in operations 
accounted for the increase from 66.92 to 70.83 in the percentage of 
revenues consumed by operating expenses. 

Total taxes amounted to $39,557,000, a decrease of $9,869,000, 
chiefly in Federal income tax, due to lower income. Taxes amounted 
to $1,808 for each employee, $7.03 for each share of Common Stock 
and 20 cents for each dollar of operating revenues. 

Outstanding funded debt amounted to $35,792,000, which repre- 
sented. 18.04 per cent of total capitalization. A voluntary sinking fund 
reserve was created in 1937 to meet these obligations, which mature in 
1989 and 1996. At the end of 1952, this reserve had sufficient assets, 
together with Company bonds in the treasury, purchased and held for 
later transfer to the fund, with investment of income, to retire the entire 
debt when due. Appropriations of $600,000 per year to the sinking 
fund were discontinued as of January 1, 1953. Since February 1925, 
the Company's Funded Debt, including equipment obligations, has 
been reduced 71 per cent from its peak of $123,637,000 to its present 
$35,792,000. 

Dividends on outstanding stock totaled $20,570,000, which was 73 
per cent of Balance of Income. Dividends at the annual rate of $1.00 
a share were paid on Adjustment Preferred Stock and $3.50 a share on 
Common Stock. The latter included an extra dividend of $.50. 
Dividends on Common Stock have been paid without interruption 


beginning in 1901. 


RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


Pa 
xf ae 





During the year, the Atomic Energy Commission announced 
decision to construct a huge gaseous diffusion plant adjacent to the 
Company’s line north of Portsmouth, Ohio, at a cost of $1,200,000,000. 
In addition, 153 new industries and expansion of existing plants, with a 
total capital investment of $93,802,000, employing 6,890 persons, were 
constructed.in Norfolk and Western territory. 

Capital expenditures for additions and improvements to fixed 
properties were $11,337,000 and for new equipment.and equipment 
betterments $17,497,000, a total of $28,834,000. A double track 
main line relocation and grade revision, five miles in length, was 
completed at a cost of $3,950,000. This concluded, at an approximate 
cost of $17,000,000, a grade improvement project through mountainous 
territory which replaced a single track tunnel with a double track tunnel, 
eliminated ten bridges, reduced curvatures, and reduced a ruling grade 
from 2 per cent to 1.4 per cent. 

Since 1945, capital expenditures for improvements,modernization 
and equipment have amounted to $171,473,000, all of which were made 
from the Company’s treasury. Uncompleted authorized capital expendi- 
tures at the beginning of 1953 totaled approximately $34,964,000. 

The new equipment program for 1953 includes 3,802 freight cars 
and 15 switching steam locomotives. Experiments with two types of 
coal-burning turbine electric locomotives continue. 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT 


REVENUES AND OTHER INCOME: 


Comparison Per 

52 With 1951 Cent 

veaine owes $109,861,559 Dec. $12,678,336 10 
AE rene 70,883,748 Inc. 2,609,533 4 
os Be vk 5,477,640 Dec. 590,241 10 
ig A 9,427,620 Dec. 285,823 3 


























Total Railway Operating Revenues. ..............-eeeeceeees $195,650,567 Dec. $10,944,867 5 
Rent Income—Equipment and Joint 
UM IUNGIEE Unc ons ncnnonescscesnccenss teas 11,033,985 Dec. 10,795 
Cy PY ooo weres b 6 bP eRE bibs WOE cle bond eee 65 2,275,297 Dec. 243,795 10 
aan es ke 0UTs Ohh ac hhc bcbs Kdeeves eUSeele’ cet $208,959,849 Dec. $11,199,457 § 
EXPENSES AND OTHER CHARGES: 
Way and Structure—Repairs and 
i ns. J da hh one badnne +b cawayeens tess $28,715,504 Inc. $1,396,032 § 
Equipment—Repairs and Maintenance. ...........sseeeee008 40,203,292 Inc. 1,176,303 3 
Transportation—Operations. ............cccc cece eeeeceecces 58,349,105 Dec. 2,869,884 5 
Ce ee oan od cab h cates backs beats oben thie oe 11,312,456 Inc. 619,574 6 
Total Railway Operating Expenses.................. $138,580,357 Inc. $ 322,025 
SUNN . . oo bio sian ccs 00 Cane $30,756.931 
State, County and Local...... 8,799,866 39,556,797 Dec. 9,869,341 20 
EES SSS” RG SG RADE POSS PN ey 1,521,866 Dec. 201,947 12 
aa a nds 1s bd Ree Cab Cae bobs CdR AMERS 00 + 8.8R9 $179,658,939 Dec. $9,749,263 5 
NET INCOME........ Sd cbe cere dedl lle dp vBOSeRSos vectoecoocen $ 29,300,910 Dec, $ 1,450,194 § 
SINKING AND OTHER RESERVE FUNDS— 
FE ooo oo vc cee ar ecb cbde vc cccvercccovcvccsues 1,151,566 Dec. 177,718 13 
PRG, GE MEM cesses cecewesecevendervevecves Sebbece $ 28,149,344 Dec, $ 1,272,476 4 
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Factors in Coming 
Business Financing 


By ROY L. REIERSON* 
Vice-President, Bankers Trust Company, New York City 


New York bank economist lists as factors in coming business 
financing: (1) course of defense spending; (2) commodity 
price movements; (3) the profit trend; (4) amount and flow 
of savings; and (5) changes in taxation, credit and other gov- 
ernment policies. Holds, if international situation improves, 
business capital outlays will decline, and there would be a 
squeeze on profits. Concludes economic forces now at work do 
not indicate protracted increase in long-term interests, but 
aggressive endeavors by Treasury to sell large amounts of 
long-term bonds in near future could have serious impact on 


bond market. 


A review of past and current 
conditions in corporate finance il- 
tustrates that the financing prob- 
tems -of business tend to be im- 
portantly a f- 
fected by such 
varied econ- 
omic factors 
as the level oi 
business activ- 
ity, the course 
of the defense 
program, 
movements of 
commodity 
prices, the be- 
havior of prof- 
its, the amount 
and flow of 
savings, and 
changes in 
taxation, cred- 
it and other 
Government policies. Develop- 
ynents in these areas of our econ- 
omy will continue to determine 
the financing problems of business 
in the period ahead. 

One big unknown underlying 
the future financing requirements 
of business is the course of com- 
yodity pricés. Whether we have 
another round of inflation or 
whether deflationary trends gain 
the upper hand is a prime factor 
determining the needs for fixed 
and working capital. Also, even 
moderate changes in market con- 
ditions and economic activity may 
e@reatly affect business profits. The 
tax outlook is another basic con- 
sideration governing financing 
policies of business. Finally, cor- 


Roy L. Reierson 


*From an address by Mr. Reierson 
before the Chicago Control of the Con- 
trollers Institute of America, Chicago, 
sil, March 19, 1953. 


porate financial management 
should not be unmindful of the 
changes in the investment and 
money markets evidenced by the 
recent increases in interest rates, 
both long- and short-term. 


Capital Requirements 


In recent years, demands for 
working capital have been more 
volatile than fixed capital re- 
quirements. They were large in 
the initial postwar inflation pe- 
riod, declined sharply in 1949 and 
rose to new peak levels after 
Korea. Although the requirements 
for fixed capital also fluctuated, 
they were much more stable in 
comparison, 


Future requirements for both 
fixed and working capital prob- 
ably will depend in large part 
upon the international situation. 
Should world affairs deteriorate, 
our defense effort be stepped up, 
new plant programs be under- 
taken, and inflationary pressures 
reappear, American business 
would find itself faced with an- 
other big increase in require- 
ments, partly for fixed capital but 
probably even more for working 
capital. In view of the record 
levels of corporate indebtedness, 
this might confront financial man- 
agement with real and serious 
problems, since corporations 
would enter such a period in a 
much less liquid position than in 
1945 or in mid-1950. Also, the 
credit environment has changed; 
credit is much less easily avail- 
able than it has been for many 
years. 


However, if the international 
situation should turn more hope- 
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ful, we would presumably have 
less reason to anticipate a resur- 
gence of inflation. On the con- 
trary, downward pressure on com- 
modity prices might persist for 
some time ahead, and industrial 
production might recede from its 
present peacetime peak. Under 
these assumptions, business spend- 
ing on plant and equipment in 
1954 is likely to be below current 
record levels, which would mean 
smaller requirements for fixed 
capital. De mands for working 
capital might continue to increase 
over the next few months, as long 
as inventories are being accumu- 
lated. Thereafter, however, de- 
clining prices and iower output 
would presumably contribute to 
reduced needs for working capital. 


Retained Profits 


Retained profits, together with 
depreciation and similar noncash 
expenses, have provided nearly 
60% of the total funds raised bv 
corporate business since the end 
of World War II. The profit out- 
look, therefore, is of signal im- 
portance in appraising the pros- 
pective supply of funds. 

Both the aggregate dollar 
amount of corporate profits before 
taxes and the ratio of pretax 
profits to sales have been rela- 
tively satisfactory in the postwar 
period, reflecting capacity oper- 
ations in many important indus- 
tries and generally good market 
conditions almost everywhere. 
Looking ahead, however, our 


rapidly increasing productive ca-- 


pacity on the one hand, and the 
satisfaction of most accumulated 
demands on the other, are likely 
to contribute to a more competi- 
tive situation in many lines. The 
increasing competition may be re- 
flected in price reductions or in 
larger advertising and _ selling 
costs. Furthermore, while much of 
this new capacity reflects substan- 
tial technological improvements 
and presumably will affect in- 
comes and operating costs, it also 
involves additional carrying costs 
in the form of depreciation (some 
of it accelerated), taxes, interest 
and other expenses. 


These prospects for some 
squeeze on profit margins in gen- 
eral would presumably be further 
enhanced in the event of a busi- 
ness downturn. Even the modest 
readjustment of 1949 had rather 
substantial repercussions upon 
profits. Official estimates place 
pretax corporate profits in 1949 
some. 20%. below 1948; if the de- 
cline is computed from the high 
quarter in 1948 to the low quarter 
in 1949, the decrease is about 30%. 
In part, this reflected the switch 
from fairly sizable inventory prof- 
its to some inventory losses; 
should some price weakness de- 
velop in the period ahead, inven- 
tory losses may again become 
more common. 


Corporate profits are currently 
impact of record 
peacetime tax burdens. Compared 
either with national income, or 
with corporate sales, profits after 
taxes are running significantly 
lower at the present time than in 
other periods of full employment 
and active use of business plant 
and equipment. There is a-pros- 
pect of some tax relief in the 
foreseeable future, but of rather 
limited proportions. If the excess 
profits tax is permitted ‘to expire; 
this would reduce. corporate tax 
liabilities by an estimated $2 to 
$2% billion. Any reduction in the 


_ combined normal and surfax rate 


on corporate income is likely to be 
modest; a combined rate of 45% 


r to 50% appears as a minimum as 
- far. ahead as. can .be seen. A five 


percentage point reduction in cor- 
porate tax rates would cut the 
annual tax burden by some $2 bil- 
lion, at the present levels of prof- 
its, so that the two tax reductions 
might benefit corporations by 
about $4 billion a year, which 
would be about 20% to 25% of 
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current profits after taxes. Addi- 
tional tax relief must await either 
a pronounced improvement in the 
international situation and a cut- 
back in the Treasury budget or 
an economic decline of a magni- 
tude sufficient to bring about the 
use of tax reductions as a stimu- 
lant to business activity. 

This outlook for greater busi- 
ness competition, smaller profit 
margins and continuing high cor- 
porate taxes suggests that retained 
profits are not likely to be as 
important a source of financing in 
the years ahead as they have been 
in some recent years. A further 
consideration is that any decline 
in corporate profits is likely to be 
reflected to a disproportionately 
larger extent in retained profits 
rather than in dividend payments. 

Retained profits increased 
sharply in 1950 with the recovery 
in business and the post-Korean 
inflationary surge. Since then, 
however, higher taxes and a mod- 
est increase in dividend disburse- 
ments resulted in a decline in re- 
irivested profits, which for non- 
financial corporations in 1952 are 
estimated at somewhere between 
$7 and $8 billion. In 1953, the 
amount of funds available from 
this source is likely to be of about 
the same magnitude as last year. 
Beyond 1953, the amount appears 
more likely to decline rather than 
to increase. 


Depreciation Charges 


While the supply of funds from 
retained profits is likely to show 
some decline over the next few 
years, the outlook for funds to be 
provided out of depreciation 
charges is quite the reverse. In 
1946, the first postwar year, de- 
preciation charges of all corpora- 
tions were about $4%4 billion; in 
1952 they totaled $10 billion or 
more. The rate of growth has in- 
creased especially swiftly re- 
cently, not only as a result of the 
high levels of plant investment in 
the postwar years, but also in re- 
flection of the rapid amortization 
of plants constructed under the 
tax certification program. Within 
the next two years, depreciation 
charges may very well approach 
an annual rate of some $15 billion. 


Thus, depreciation charges can 
provide huge amounts of funds in 
the years ahead. Whether these 
depreciation charges will in ef- 
feet be fully passed on to custom- 
ers, or will have to be absorbed 
in part by the stockholders in the 
form of reduced profits, depends 
upon the course of business activ- 
ity and the degree to which plants 
can be kept busy. Current pros- 
pects are that over the next few 


years, the covering of these de-. 


preciation charges may become 
increasingly difficult without some 
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encroachment upon _ corporate 
profits. However, funds accumu- 
lating annually out of retained 
profits and depreciation charges 
combined should average some 
$20 billion a year over the next 
couple of years. Incidentally, this 
is about 90% of the rate of cor- 
porate expenditures on plant and 
eauipment at their present record 
levels. 


Moeney and Capital Markets 


While interest rates have been 
inching up for the past five years 
and more, reflecting the large re- 
auirements for funds both in the 
investment and money markets 
and the gradual relaxation of easy 
money policies, the most signifi- 
cant rise has taken place during 
the past two years. A major con- 
tributing factor was the March, 
1951, accord between the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve, under 
which the latter was released of 
the obligation to support long- 
term Government bonds above 
par, and thus was placed in a 
better position to follow a flexible 
credit policy. 

In the money market, the Fed- 
eral Reserve of late has been less 
liberal in supplying reserves to 
the banking system; since loan de- 
mands have been increasing, this 
has contributed to a tightening of 
short-term interest rates. In the 
investment markets, bond yields 
have firmed as a result of the 
large demands for funds on the 
part of corporations, homeowners, 
and state and local governments. 


Since the election, the prospect 
that the Treasury will attempt to 
fund part of the short-term Gov- 
ernment debt into longer term se- 
curities has injected an additional 
note of uncertainty into the out- 
look. This was reflected in some 
softness in the bond market, 
notably in recent weeks, and may 
have induced some _ corporate 
managements to accelerate their 
contemplated borrowings lest 
long-term rates increase further. 


However, the economic forces 
at work do not seem to portend a 
persistent or protracted increase 
in long-term interest rates. Pros- 
pects are that the supply of long- 
term funds seeking investment 
will be fully as large this year 
as it was in 1952, and may in fact 
be somewhat greater. The flow of 
investment funds reflects the con- 
tinued high rate of savings in the 
economy. On the other hand, ag- 
gregate demands for investment 
funds on the part of corporations, 
homeowners and state and local 
bodies are likely to be no larger 
in 1953 than they were last year, 
and may be slightly lower. 

Aggressive endeavors by the 
Treasury to sell large amounts 
of long-term bonds in the near 
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future could have serious reper- 
cussions upon the bond market 
and might well reduce the flow of 
funds into private investment. 
While opinions differ, it is my 
personal view that the Treasury 
will so conduct its funding opera- 
tions that it will not seriously im- 
pair the flow of funds into pri- 
vate uses. Furthermore, business 
corporations have several advan- 
tages in the raising of long-term 
capital. They are in position, by 
putting higher coupons on their 
bonds, to capitalize upon the 
demonstrated desire of many in- 
vestment managers to achieve 
somewhat higher returns than 
have been available in govern- 
ment bonds. This flexibility also 
enables corporations to compete 
satisfactorily with other private 
borrowers, such as those borrow- 
ing on real estate mortgages. Con- 
sequently, the least favorable 
prospect is that corporations may 
find it necessary to offer a some- 
what higher return on their debt 
obligations. But if this is done, 
funds should be available in 
amounts suffcient to meet the 
needs of creditworthy borrowers. 


Bank loans, on the other hand, 
are without doubt less readily 
available in general than they 
have been for many years. Al- 
though bank loans outstanding are 
still low relative to the gross dol- 
lar volume of activity in the 
economy, their amount is at 
record heights. Significantly, bank 
loans have increased more rapidly 
since the end of World War II 
than has bank capital. As a result, 
the cushion of bank capital in 
relation to loans, or to total bank 
assets at risk, is now as low as 
it has been at any time during the 
past 30 years at least. Further- 
more, the policies followed by the 
monetary authorities have made it 
more difficult and more expen- 
sive for the banking system to 
acquire additional reserves, and 
this has been a factor restraining 
the expansion of bank loans and 
investments. Holdings of short- 
term governments, particularly on 
the part of the money-market 
banks, have declined and this has 
reduced the liquidity of the com- 
mercial banks. Finally, some 
bankers are somewhat skeptical as 
to the duration of peak levels of 
economic activity. In combination, 
all these factors have made many 
bankers increasingly reluctant to 
expand their lending overations 
as aggressively as in earlier years. 

On. balance, as long as business 
activity continues at record pro- 
portions, the monetary authorities 
are likely to prefer relatively 
tight conditions in the money 
market. Consequently, except for 
seasonal factors and scecial re- 
gional differences, bankers are 
likely to continue a fairly restric- 
tive lending policy. This does not 
mean that we shall have no fur- 
ther increase in bank loans; in 
fact, loans in the banking system 
are likely to set new records in 
1953. But it does mean that bor- 
rowers probably will have to place 
reliance upon .established bank- 
ing relationships and that some 
borrowers may find it more d f- 
ficult to obtain loans. 


At the same time. unless we 
experience a resurgence of infla- 
tionary pressures, the monetary 
authorities are not likely to em- 
bark upon a very aggressive credit 
policy and abandon their present 
relatively mild restrictive policies; 
it is extremely doubtful — that 
credit policies will be so drastic- 
ally applied as to bring on a cycle 
of liquidation and credit contrac- 
tion. On the other hand, if eco- 
nomic activity should decline by 
more than nominal proportions, a 
prompt easing of credit policy is 
likely to be undertaken. 


Summary and Conclusions 


This review -and analysis of 
American business financing leads 
to the following apparisal: 


(1) Even after the great post- 


war cost-price inflation and the 
post-Korean speculative surge, 
the financial condition of business 
still appears good in the aggre- 
gate. In the face of record bor- 
rowing at long- and short-term 
in the postwar years, equity cush- 
ions have been maintained by the 
reinvestment of profits. Liquid- 
ity has declined significantly from 
the abnormally high level at the 
end of World War H and has also 
deteriorated in comparison with 
mid-1950, but widespread signs of 
stress are not apparent. 


(2) If we should experience 
another speculative boom, the fi- 
nancing problems of business 
would be more difficult than they 
have been for many years. This 
would reflect the reduced liquid- 
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ity of*business, the record levels 
of corporate debt and the prev- 
alence of credit policies which 
have helped to make borrowed 
funds more costly and, in the case 
of short-term credit at least, 
somewhat more difficult to ob- 
tain. 


(3) However, it seems likely 
that long-term investment funds 
and short-term credit will con- 
tinue to be available to business 
in adequate amounts. While credit 
conditions are likely to remain 
reasonably tight, on the average, 
as long as business activity moves 
at record levels, pronounced credit 
contraction does not appear to be 
in prospect, unless we experience 
a resurgence of inflationary pres- 
sures. 


(4) Given continued high eco- 
nomic activity in the aggregate 
and possible some price reduc- 
tions, American business should 
be able to generate large amounts 
of cash and to impfove its liquid 
position even if the rate of activ- 
ity is somewhat below present 
levels and corporate profits suffer 
some impairment. At least, this 
was the experience in 1949, 


(5) Assuredly, even a modest 
downturn in business might raise 
finaneial problems-for some com- 
panies: A_sharp and protracted 
decline would pose problems on a 
broader scale. The economic hori- 
zon shows no signs heralding a 
serious unsettlement at present. 
This,. however, should not lead 
us to underrate the very real 





What is needed its 


with wages high enough to provide purchasing power in 
sufficient quantity to absorb the final product, 


a balaneed condttion, 


but not so high as to create unemployment 


and inhibit industrial growth and technological progress. 
This balance is constantly being disturbed and re-established by 
the interaction of market forces in a free economy. 
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need for continued caution in 
borrowing as well as in lending. 


With Daniel F. Rice Co. 

(Special to Tmwe Financia, Curonicie) 

CHICAGO, HIil.—John M. Mor- 
ris has become associated with 
Daniel F. Rice and Company, 141 
West Jackson Boulevard, mem- 
bers of the New York and Mid- 
west Stock Exchanges. He. was 
previously with Faroll & Com- 
pany. 


With Minneapolis Assoc. 
(Special to Tue Financia CHronicuz) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Louis 

E. Mielke is now affiliated with 
Minneapolis Associates, Inc., Rand 
Tower. 
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RESOURCES 





Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from 


Banks and. Bankers .. 


U. S. Government Obligations . .« « « «© « « « 


Loans and Bills Purchased. 
Public Securities. . . . 


Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . 
Other Securities and Obligations . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . 


$ 62,616,250.80 
9,000,000.00 
66,219,683.50 
10,394,504.59 


Accrued: Interest and Accounts 


Reveivable .. .: - + »® 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 


Bank Premises . . <« « 
Total Resources. . 


LIABILITIES 





Capital . . «© «© «© « « 
Surplus Fund . . . « « 
Undivided Profts .. . 

Total Capital Funds. 
Deposits «. + + «+ 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . 
Acceptances . s . 


Less: Own Acceptances 
Investment . « + « -« 


Dividend Payable April 15,1953 . 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
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Other Liabilities . «... 
Total Liabilities . . 


Securities carried at $216,203,585.64 in the above “statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 
powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and fort other purposes, 


Held for 


19,596,931.66 
___ 5,935,078.42 


$2,899,021,670.44 


$ 743,936,606.77 
560,267,893.12 
1,412,594,356.20 


173,762,448.97 
| 8,460,365.38 








$100,000,000.00 
200,000,000.00 


» + +  87,080,240.64 


$ 15,094,049.87 


___3,724,948.40 
$ 11,369,101.47 
3,750,000.00 

933,206.16 


20,573,117.23 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$ 387,080,240.64 
2,458,141,986.62 


+ _ 16,949,018.32. _ 53,574,443.18 
+ + © «+ + $2,899,021,670.44 


+ — 


225,000.00 
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For a Tough 





and Realistic 


Foreign Policy! 


By WARREN LEE PIERSON* 


Chairman of the United States Council, 
International Chamber of Commerce 
Chairman, Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


Asserting our actions in past 


have been governed either by 


hard-boiled self-interest of special groups or soft-boiled sen- 


timentality of do-gooders, Mr. 


Pierson urges America’s foreign 


political and economic policy should be directed fundamentally 
by enlightened self-interest. Declaring there is a “lot of ma- 
larky” in tariff policy discussion, he urges that we (1) further 
reduce tariff rates; (2) limit use of import quotas; (3) stream- 
line customs procedures; (4) use sensible valuation procedure 


for imported goods; and (5) 


repeal “Buy-American” legisla- 


tion. Stresses need for international flow of private investments. 


The international scene we face 
today, to put it mildly—is a sorry 
one. We have Korea, Indo-China, 
Malaya, Berlin, Communist en- 
gulfment of 
many Euro- 
pean coun- 
tries, serious 
unrest in 
many colonial 
areas—just to 
mention a few 
highlights. 

How did the 
world get into 
the present 
mess? 

Is the situa- 
tion unprece- 
dented? 

And whether 
it is or not, 
what can be 
done to improve matters in the 
year of 1953? 

These are the questions to 
which I will address myself—al- 
though I don’t promise to provide 
all the answers. 

co % oe 


A recent issue of the magazine, 
*“U. S. News and World Report” 
earried a picture of Georgi Mal- 
enkov, the new Premier of Russia, 
on its front cover, with the ques- 
tion “Man of Peace—or Menace?” 

Above that was another head- 
line—‘“What Happens to Your 
Tax Money?” 

I think these captions summar- 
ize very aptly the two questions 
which weigh most heavily upon 
citizens of the United States. In 
fact people big and little through- 
out the world are wondering 
about the result of the change in 
leadership at the Kremlin. 

_ I was in Ethiopia when Stalin’s 
‘death was announced. The desk 
clerk at my hotel was quite ex- 


*An address 4 Mr. Pierson before 
the Commonwealth Club of California, 
San Francisco, April 3, 1953. 
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cited by the news and asked me 
if I thought his departure from 
the scene would relieve present 
day tension. 


A day later I was in Cairo when 
one of my company’s Egyptian 
employees asked if I did not think 
that Stalin’s death increased the 
danger of war. 


On my way back to the United 
States I stopped in Paris. A typi- 
cal French taxi driver demanded 
in a rather surly tone to know, 
“Now that he is gone will you 
Americans sit down with the 
Russians and talk Peace?” 


And in New York the question 
of the day was “Can we do busi- 
ness with Malenkov?” 


Perhaps we may be helped in 
reaching a conclusion by placing 
the question in historical perspec- 
tive. 

ba cs cad 

Less than two decades ago our 
people were even more concerned 
about the future actions of Hitler, 
Mussolini and Tojo. In the early 
19th century our ancestors wor- 
ried about Napoleon. And in the 
ancient and medieval worlds there 
were Alexander, Genghis Khan 
and other dictators and despoil- 
ers. All of these men caused 
much suffering—but the world 
and Western civilization survived 
their depredations. 


Unfortunately, the defeat of our 
recent enemies, Germany, : Italy 
and Japan, did not bring the re- 
lief we hoped and expected. We 
fought a hard and successful war. 
Then we demobilized our vast 
armed forces only to have to build 
them up again. 

Instead of Peace we are engaged 
in actual conflict and live in an 
atmosphere of international ten- 
sion. 

To explain the present situation, 
I think it will be helpful to recall 
some of the outstanding political 
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developments which have oc- 
curred in modern times. 


Of particular significance has 
been the emergence of Russia as a 
European rather than chiefly an 
Asiatic power. The work of Peter 
the Great in building St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad) on the Gulf 
of Finland was followed by the 
determination of Catherine II to 
make the Baltic and Black Seas 
into Russian lakes. Then when 
Czar Alexander joined his forces 
with the foes of Napoleon and the 
Corsican was finally over- 
whelmed, there was no denying 
that Russia had a voice—and a 
strong one—in Europe. 


Unhappily for the Western 
World, the Russia of Catherine 
and Alexander was untouched by 
the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion. Even many of the things we 
take for granted today which re- 
sulted from the French Revolution 
such as the recognition of individ- 
ual liberty; the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people; and the 
stimulation of the principle of Na- 
tionality; never really reached the 
Russian people when ruled by the 
Romanoffs. And the succession of 
the Soviet dictators to the throne 
of the Czars has brought them 
even less freedom and under- 
standing. 


The pertinence of this historical 
background is that to this day 
there is a powerful country now 
actually a part of Europe and par- 
ticipating in European decisions, 
whose people are practically un- 
touched by modern political be- 
liefs. Having themselves been 
revolutionists, the Soviet ruling 
classes are governed by the fear 
of being in turn overthrown. That 
is why they feel the need for an 
Iron Curtain to suppress all inter- 
course with their neighbors. And 
to preserve their own uneasy rule 
they require a constant atmos- 
phere of tension and suspicion 
of all foreigners. There is no 
logical reason, therefore, to expect 
any relaxation of the old order 
simply because of a new head 
man, 

*« * * ' 

The next noteworthy change 
which confronts us is the destruc- 
tion of the balance of power in 
Europe and Asia. For a century 
after! Napoleoh, the military 
strength in Europe was so evenly 
balanced that the British were 
able to prevent any one power 
from exercising dominance. The 
preservation of this balance was 
the keystone of British foreign 
policy through the 19th century 
and until recently. 


Such foreign policy as we had 
during this period—other than a 
firm and frequently expressed be- 
lief in political isolation and non- 
intervention. in the domestic af- 
fairs of other nations — rested 
upon the Monroe Doctrine. This, 
incidentally, we designed for the 
peace and safety of the United 
States and not—as is frequently 
stated—to protect the newly 
formed Latin American Republics. 
In any event because we knew 
that European powers were 


‘closely matched we were able to 


depend upon the Atlantic Ocean 
and a modest military establish- 
ment of our own to prevent for- 
eign adventures in the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Toward the end of the 19th 
century, and after our expansion 
to the Pacific Coast, we became 
more aware of the importance of 
Asia. More by accident than de- 
sign, I think, we moved to prevent 
a concentration there of any sin- 
gle nation. We bought Alaska 
from Russia, developed a Pacific 
fleet, and established naval bases 
at Pearl Harbor and Guam. After 
the Spanish-American War we led 
the Philippines toward independ- 
ence and took the lead in the 
Open Door policy in China. Ina 
practical way we sought a kind of 
balance of power in Asia. 


The two world wars might have 
well resulted in stalemates had 


| we not. been drawn into them. 
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The picture was obscured after 
the First World War because Rus- 
sia had become infected with the 
germs of bolshevism and for some 
years was too busy liquidating in- 
ternal dissidents to play any im- 
portant part in external affairs. 


The story of the Second World 
War needs no comment. We and 
our allies won a military victory 
but in the process the balance of 
power in both Europe and Asia 
was completely destroyed. Ger- 
many was partitioned, and Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, parts of Austria, 
and most of the Balkan States 
came under Russian domination. 
Japan was disarmed and her em- 
pire broken up. China also ended 
up in the Soviet column. 


The oceans haven’t moved but 
though as wide and deep as ever 
they no longer provide the same 
protection because they can be 
crossed at will by modern air- 
planes and submarines. 


* * * 


A third great upheaval in the 
political scene is the decline of 
the important colonial empires of 
Britain, the Netherlands and 
France. Some parts of these em- 
pires, such as India, have broken 
completely away; others have 
loosened their ties, as Indo- 
nesia, Burma and Indo-China; 
in still others the restiveness of 
populations more than hint of 
changes in the future. 


Millions of human beings living 
in vast under-developed areas are 
ready, willing and anxious to 
work and are seeking greater eco- 
nomic rewards for their efforts. 
The problem is to direct their en- 
ergies toward peaceful pursuits. 
If this can be done and the spaces 
in which they live can be brought 
into useful production the world 
at large will benefit. 


Another phenomenon is the em- 
ergence of the United States 
which barely a hundred years ago 
was itself an undeveloped coun- 
try, as the foremost industrial na- 
tion of this age. This has resulted 
not only because we were abund- 
antly supplied with natural re- 
sources but more importantly be- 
cause our political system has per- 
mitted great freedém to private 
initiative and resourcefulness. 

(1 am obliged to say that where 
the patterns of socialism have be- 
come fixed and have been gener- 
ally acquiesced in by the people 
the contrary result is all too evi- 
dent.) 

= wa 

To those four major political 
developments must be added, to 
keep the record straight, a sig- 
nificant technical development — 
the invention and perfection of 
modern weapons which have po- 
tentialities of destruction so great 


that they can be used only under 
the utmost provocation; and at 
the same time so complicated that 
they can be produced only by 


nations of huge industrial ca— 
? * * t 


I have mentioned before that 
after victory was won in World 
War II we lost no time in disarm— 
ing. Our people have no taste 
for military life. 

The Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, continued its armament 
program and moved promptly by 
a combination of force, terror and 
subversion into neighboring coun— 
tries left defenseless by the rav— 
ages of war. We realized very 
soon that Utopia had not been 
achieved and that, unless op-— 
posed the Russian dictators would 
soon control or overrun all of 
Europe and Asia. 


But first of all, we found that 
the countries of Western Europe 
were so thoroughly devastated 
that they could not adequately 
feed and clothe themselves, let 
alone undertake their defense. 


Through UNRRA, The Marshall 
Plan, Turkish-Greek Aid, Mutual 
Security Point Four, and other 
programs, we have expended some 
40 billions of dollars in the effort 
to get them back on their feet. 
These activities were stop-gap 
efforts to cope with specific weak— 
nesses which appeared in the po— 
litical and economic armor of 
friendly nations. Generally speak— 
ing they have been successful in 
meeting the immediate economie 
need. They have restored West— 
ern Europe to a reasonable stand— 
ard of living, generally better 
than that which existed before the 
war. 


Real progress has also taken 
place in the military sphere. We 
have established a system of alli— 
ances and are well on the way 
with plans for a European army. 
The results to date, however, 
leave something to be desired. Im 
fact, during my own recent visits 
abroad I have noted a definite 
let-down in the European enthu— 
siasm for these projects. Among 
other things, the Europeans say 
that they are tired of American 
handouts but that they cannot 
maintain the military burdens re-— 
quired for their defense without 
continued economic assistance. 

The man in the United States 
who has just paid his staggering 
taxes not unnaturally wonders 
why this is so. He knows that 
the European nations before the 
war maintained huge armies and 
navies, and at the same time were 
economically self-supporting. He 
is impatient of economic aid to Eu- 
rope which has to be met 
his taxes, and he wonders why it 
should go on. Now that our aid 
has restored the standard of liv- 
ing in Europe, why cannot every— 
thing be as it was before? 

Of course, at least part of the 
answer is that the world’s trad- 
ing system has suffered the same 


Continued on page 38 
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Intermission in the Bull Market 


By A. J. CORTESE* 


Outlining reasons for expecting a deep decline in the stock 

market this year, Mr. Cortese suggests, however, that after a 

difficult 1953, we should expect another major rise, carrying 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average .to 450-500. 


After nearly four years of a 
bull market, precedent alone 
should put us on the lookout for 
something deeper than an inter- 
mediate de- 
cline. Reasons 
for a bear 
move began to 
appear last 
fall, have been 
Zrowing in 
mumber and in 
the past few 
weeks have 
become acute. 
‘There are at 
least five. 

The first was 
the Republi- 
can. victory, 
with its prom- 
ise of defla- 
tion. At the 
time, many of us debated whether 
te turn bullish or bearish. When 
fresh enthusiasm began to pour 
into the market from all parts of 
the country, it became apparent 
that it was strong enough for the 
time being to displace logical 
thoughts of deflation and pessibly 
recession. Strength in high-grade 
issues was persistent and teal. 
Popular interest in the market, 
which had been dormant for a 
year, increased, but it @id not be- 
Come great enough to sustain a 
bull move. 


Effects of Disinflation Policy 


' General strength in both high- 
and tow-grade issues halted 
abruptly in the first week in 
January. Since then, the effects 





A. J. Cortese 


of the new Administration’s policy - 


of disinflation have become more 
and more apparent. Commodities 
have declined drastically, U. ‘S. 
Treasury bonds have béen alowed 
to fall and in place of the qualita- 
tive controls on prices and credit, 
the Federal Reserve has gently 
to use quantitative con- 
trols on credit in general. The 
latter are far less obvious, but 
fundamentally far more effective 
in dealing with the true causes -of 
inflation. It must not be 
that inflation cannot be 
without injury to large segments 
of the economy. 

Secondly, for months, investors 
have been concerned with the 
passing of the peak of defense ex- 
penditures, estimated as some 
time in 1953, and with the large 
question of how much contraction 
in business activity would follow. 

Thirdly, production outside the 
United States is finally recover- 
ing from wartime devastation and 
for more than a year, our export 
balance has been falling. Com- 
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call the acute reason for a de- 
cline in the stock market. 


And fifthly, a number of tech- 
nical studies, which analyze mar- 
ket action, have been suggesting 
for some time an end to the bull 
move, which, in nearly four years, 
took the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Average up from 164 to 292 and 
the Rail Average from 42 to 112, 
rises of 78% and 167%, respect- 


rise in the dollar price of gold 
(unsound as that may be), urgent 
needs for construction, such as 
highways, schools and hospitals, 
and rapid economic growth and 
modernization of industrial plant, 
utilizing new electronic devices 
and atomic energy. These are con- 
ditions which would foster higher 
confidence and encourage in- 
vestors to pay much more for 
corporate earnings than the low 
ratios that have prevailed in the 
postwar years so far. 


Ralph Tudesco Opens 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Ralph 
Tudesco has opened offices in the 


Lewis Tower to engage in the Ciccio is with Keller & Co., 50 


securities business. 


Joins Waddell & Reed 


(Special to Tus Frivanciat Curonicie) 

DENVER, Colo.—Lloyd A. Acott 
is now with Waddell & Reed, Inc., 
U. S. National Bank Building. 


Harris Upham Adds 
(Special to Tae Financia Curontcie) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Pierce Ed- 
munds has been added to the staff 
of Harris, Upham & Co., 136 Fed- 
eral Street. In the past he was 
with Lee Higginson Corporation. 


With Keller Co. 


(Special to Tae Financia Caronticie) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Joseph F. 


State Street. 
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With E. E. Mathews 


(Special to Taz Francia Cuazowtcie) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Sherman S. 
Fishman has become affiliated 
with Edward E. Mathews Co., 53 
State Street. 


With King Merritt 
(Special to Tue FiInanctat CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Helen 

S. Steusloff is now with King 
Merritt & Co., Inc., 1151 South 
Broadway. 


W. R. Olson Co. Adds 


(Special to THe FrnancraL CHRONICLE) 
FERGUS FALLS, Minn. — Olaf 
A. Skyberg is with W. R. Olson 
Company, 112 South Mills Street. 


ively. The size and duration of 
these rises fully satisfy the de- 
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scription of a major bull market. 
A number of market analysts have 
fet that this bull movement 
would not come to an end until 
we had seen a burst of specula- 
tive enthusiasm in low-priced 
Stocks and greatly expanded vol- 
ume. As it is said, all bull mar- 
kets end in a blaze of glory. 


All market tops @nd bottoms) 
are different and the great differ- 
ence this time, I think, is that in 
piace of the wave of bullish spec- 
ulation in low-priced stocks, we 
have had phenomenal strength in 
special situations, both high- and 
lower-grade. Certainly, there has 
been a blaze of glory in a large 
mumber of such issues. The im- 
portant fact underlying both sets 
of circumstances is that the two 
phenomena represent exhaustion 
of strength in the main body of 
high-grade stocks. This exhaus- 
tion has been evident on the tape } 
at least since January. Day after 
-day, there have been evidences of 
distribution in the standard high- 


id 





grade leaders along with the RESOURCES 
strength in-special situations. ) 
The tion of these condi- . ; : ’ 
is sunticlent cau Cash and Due from Banks . ... . $1,366,472,305.27 
erate a decline somiewhat greater U. S. Government: Obligations . . «. « 920,663,748.37 


- than - intermediate in scope, but 
short of a full-size bear market. 
In retrospect, the year 1953 will 
-probably be looked upon as a year 
of difficult and profound transi- 
tions, both in domestic and inter- 
national affairs. 


Forecasts Rise in Dow-Jones 
Industrials te 450-500 


Pive years ago, when the Dow 
t 175, the author wrote an 

for “The Chronicle” in 
which he gave reasons for expect- 
ing a bull market to carry the In- 
level of 360 over the 
next few years. That article was 
early, for although we had a 
burst of strength into the summer 
of that year, the bull market did 
not begin until mid-1949. The 
present article, I think, suffers 
from the opposite fault; it is prob- 
ably late. The same long-term 
reasoning used in that article still 
app however, so that after the 
present decline is over, we should 
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Background and Forces 


In Current Prosperity 


By JOHN M. 


TEMPLETON 


Templeton, Dobbrow & Vance, inc., 
Investment Counselors, Englewood, N. J. 


Investment counselor reviews last 15 years of business history 
and presents statistical data regarding current investment situa- 
tion. Concludes some of the basic causes for increasing pros- 
perity are waning, and says stock prices are high in relation 
to evel of earlier years ‘but not in relation to earnings and 
dividends. Finds there are good reasons for both higher and 


lower stock prices. 


With regard to business and in- 
vestments, the years from 1938 to 
1952 were truly remarkable. The 
last real depression in the United 
States ended 
15 years ago 
inMarch, 1938. 
At that time 
over 11 mil- 
lion people 
were unem- 
ployed. Then, 
in that month, 
Hitler invaded 
Czechoslo- 
vakia and 
started a chain 
ofevents, 
which has 
caused vast 
changes in 
business and 
investment conditions. The extent 
of these changes is not generally 
understood. In 1938 Gross National 
Product of the nation was .only 
$85 billion, whereas today the cur- 
rent rate is $360 billion annually. 
The output of the nation measured 
in dollars is more than four times 
as great as it was 15 years ago. 
Of course, the value of the dollar 
has changed greatly also. This 
change can be measured by the 
fact that the index of the cost of 
living has increased 88%. The 
most widely used index for pro- 
cuction in terms of physical units 
is the Federal Reserve Board In- 
cex of Industrial Production. This 
index is now 163% above its aver- 
age level for 1938. The business 
history during this 15 years of 
increasing prosperity is measured 
by the figures in Table I. 

In 1938, 44 million people were 
employed. Today the total .is 61 
million, not including those in the 
Armed Forces. One of the greatest 
changes which has occurred is that 
in wage rates. Average earnings 
of factory workers increased 206% 
between 1938 and 1952. 

Bank deposits and currency in- 
creased greatly, which contributed 
to general inflation of prices. The 
increase from 1938 to 1952 was 
232%. Most of this increase oc- 
curred in the first seven years. 
When the war ended in 1945, the 
increase had been 195%. Since the 
end of the war the increase in 
bank deposits and currency has 
been only 13%. 





John M. Templeton 


Current Business Situation 


Investors and businessmen 
ought to study the causes of this 
great boom. Three causes, which 
seem to me most fundamental and 
most influential, were (1) a vast 
increase in public debt (2) a vast 
increase in private debt and (3) 
accumulated shortages of goods. 


From July, 1940 until June, 1946 
the Federal government had a 
budgetary deficit of $211 billion. 
This deficit was met in part by 
the sale of government bonds to 
the banks and by an increase in 
the supply of currency. The re- 
sults of this flood of money can 
hardly be overemphasized. It is 
significant to notice that this flood 
has stopped. Since June, 1946 the 
Federal government has actually 
taken in over $20 billion more in 
cash than it has disbursed. 

When the flood of new public 
money stopped after the war, its 
place was taken by a record ex- 
Pansion of private debt. Total 
_ Private debt at the end of 1945 


was $141 billion. Today the total 
is about $300 billion. This is an 
increase of 113%, which is $159 
billion. It includes the expansion 
of installment loans, home mort- 
gages and loans for business ex- 
pansion. This abnormally rapid 
increase in private debt may not 
continue much longer. The expan- 
sion in private debt in the last 
seven years has been almost three 
times as.great as the $56 billion 
increase from 1920 to 1929. 

The unprecedented expansion 
of public debt and later of private 


debt is partly reflected by the in-: 


crease in bank deposits and cur- 
rency as shown in Table I. When 
the government sells bonds to 
banks, total deposits of the na- 
tion’s banks are automatically in- 
creased and when a corporation 
borrows from a bank, the effect 
is much the same. 

Column (3) in Table I brings 
out an important economic fact. 
There is no longer a surplus of 
money. From 1938 to 1945 Gross 
National Product increased 153%, 
whereas money supply increased 
195%. This caused a_ tendency 
toward higher prices. From 1945 
to 1952 Gross National Product 
increased 61%, whereas the money 
supply increased only 13%. The 
money supply, which was exces- 
sive duriag and shortly after the 
war, no longer appears excessive. 
Actually, as shown in Table I, the 
morey supply was 72% of Gross 
National Product: for-1938 but only 
58% of Gross National Product 
for 1952. In relation to’ the com- 
merce of the nation, the money 
supply is smaller today than it 
was in 1938. The money supply is 
not likely to cause a tendency 
toward higher prices. 

The third basic cause for busi- 
ness prosperity in recent. years 
was the accumulated shortage of 
goods. During the war years, pro-, 
duction was far below normal in 
automobiles, houses, factories for 
civilian goods, and numerous other 
items, as we can all remember. 
These shortages accumulated from 
1941 to 1946. Business, in the years 
beginning with 1946, has been 
greatly stimulated by thé need 
to fill these shortages. This phase 
is largely completed. From per- 
sonal observation, we can see that 
there is no longer any great 
shortage _of automobiles, houses, 
refrigerators, or television sets. 

One of the greatest shortages 
was that of factories and indus- 
trial equipment for civilian goeds. 
Expenditures on new plant and 
equipment by U. S. business were 
$21 billion in 1950, $26 billion in 
1951. $26 billion in 1952, and wit! 
probably be $27 billion in 1953. 
By the end of this. year the pro- 
ductive facilities will probably be 
sufficient in practically all lines 
of business. The economy has in- 
creased its productive capacity by 
roughly 25% since 1946. Industrial 
plant at cost less depreciation was 
approximately $446 billion at the 
end of 1952 (in terms of 1952 dol- 
lars); and this represents an in- 
crease of about $100 billion over 
the figure for Jan. 1, 1946. The 
great program for expanding de- 
fense production facilities, which 
began in 1950, has made good 
progress. By the middle of 1953, 
three-quarters of the total will 
have been installed. 





The discussion of the current 
business situation would not be 
complete without mentioning also 
the favorable factors. There are 
always a multitude of favorable 
as well as unfavorable factors 
which influence the general trend 
of business. For example, there 
are numerous economic guaran- 
tees now which would cushion any 
business recession, such as guaran- 
teed farm prices, guaranteed bank 
deposits and unemployment in- 
surance. Also, a generation ago 
business and government were 
rather separate in the minds of 
the people; but now the public 
generally considers it the duty of 


‘the government to prevent un- 


employment or deflation. In case 
deflation should begin there would 


soon be an almost universal de- - 


mand from the people regardless 
of political party that the govern- 
ment take action. The science of 
economics has now developed far 
enough that by taking proper and 
sufficiently drastic measures, a 
government can cause either in- 
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flation or deflation at will. De- 
flation is very unpopular with tne 


voters, whereas a mild and 
gradual inflation appears to be 
popular. 


Another factor, which will have 
a great effect in the long run, is 
the repeated demand for higher 
wages. Labor is more highly or- 
ganized than before; and labor 
leaders seem to regard it as their 
duty to demand continually higher 
wages. Union members have come 
to expect an increase in wage 
rates every year or two. About 
85% of the cost of goods consists 
of labor if the labor used in selil- 
ing and in producing raw ma- 
terials and tools is_ included. 
Therefore, the trend toward con- 
tinually higher wages necessarily 
means a trend toward general 
inflation in the long run. 


Investment History 


The Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age of stock prices, which reached 
a low point at 99 on March 31, 


1938. had risen to 288 on March 25, 
1953. Standard & Poor’s Index of 
420 Industrial Stocks, which was 
78 for the month of April, 1938, 
rose to 215 on March 25, 1953. 
Table Il shows some-of the in- 
vestment history of these 15 years. 


One of the interesting invest- 
ment changes is shown by the 
Standard & Poor’s Index of low 
priced stocks. This index rose 
from 65 in April, 1938 to 316 in 
February, 1948; but by March 25, 
1953 this index had declined to 
206, a decrease of 35% from the 
peak. 

Practically all investors have 
enjoyed some increase in the mar- 
ket value of their funds during 
these 15 years. This has been a 


time in which it has been un- 
usually easy to obtain capital 
profits. 


Stock prices are stated in terms 
of dollars, of course. Inasmuch as 
the cost of living increased 88%, 
it was necessary to have an 88% 


Continued on page 54 
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EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
CLINTON R. BLACK, JR. 


EDGAR S. BLOOM 
Director, New York and Cuba 
Wail Steamship Co. 


ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 


CHARLES C. CLOUGH 


Administrative Vice-President 


LOU R. CRANDALL 


CHARLES A. DANA 


Chairman, Dana Corporation 


HORACE C. FLANICAN 
President 








Reserves for Taxes, Unearned Discount, 
Dividend Payable April 15, 1953 
Outstanding Acceptances qe 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 


Chairman, The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


President, C. R. Black, Jr. Corporation 


President, George A. Fuller Company 





MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
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RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U.S. Government Securities . . . . . . 
U. S. Government Insured F.'H. A. Mortgages 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ Acceptances 


Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 


Other Resources 


LAABILITIES 


Interest. etc. 


Foreign Bills 
. . 


United States Government and other Securities carried at $138,082,369.31 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


DIRECTORS- 


JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
President, United States 
Lines Company 
JOUN CEMMELL, JR. 
Clyde Estates 
PAOLINO CERLI 
President, Gerli & Co., Ine. 
JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
Director, Phillips Petroleum Company 
OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 
KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit 
Company of America 
JOHN T. MADDEN 
President, Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank 
JOUN P. MAGUIRE 
President, John P. Maguire & Co., Inc. 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
MORE THAN 100 BANKENG OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


$ 50.390,000.00 
100.000.000.00 
22.597,289.69 


GEORGE V. McLAUGHLIN 
Chairman, Executive Committee 
¢€. 
Director, Cluett Peabody & Coa., Inc. 1 
GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
President, Scranton & Lehigh Coal Co. 
WILLIAM GC. 
Chairman 
Trust Committee 
HAROLD C. 
New York City 
IAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Hame Insurance Co. 
L. 
Chairman, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 
HENRY C. VON ELM 
Honorary Chairman 
GEORGE GCG. WALKER 
President 
Electric Bond and Share Co. 








$ 773,130,290.12 
763.515,294.99 
: 84,293,013.97 
’ 130,233,437.56 
x 4.511,700.00 
26,91 2.388.69 
864,060,189.67 
; 11,615;408.15 
13,740,971.43 
12.198,995.55 
7.371.661 .62 

$2.691 583,351.75 





$ 172.987,289.69 

20,754.882.95 

. 1,763,650.00 
: 13,126,689.8: 
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: 1,462,410.82 


. 2,467,462.045.56 


$2.691.583.351.75 
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ON GUARD! 


Burma and ihe Peace Moves 


By FELIX WITTMER 


Political analyst, warning “apparently incurable Westerners” 
against being fooled by the strategic zigzags of the Kremlin’s 
world revolutionaries, emphasizes the threat to Southeast Asia. 


On lovely Easter Sunday 1953, 
the good American people ilocked 
to the churches. Their hearis were 
full of gratitude because the 
weather was 
pleasant, the 
nation was 
producing,and 
the checks 
were coming 
in with regu- 
larity. Their 
hearts were 
also light be- 
cause their 
pastors talked 
of peace, and 
because Prime 
Minister Mal- 
enkov seemed 
to embrace 
peace in a 
huge and cordial way. 

The Kremlin had just lowered 
basic consumers’ prices for the 
Russian people. It had freed the 
Jewish physicians who had been 
arbitrarily accused of murder. It 
had declared its willingness to ex- 
change prisoners of the war which 
was not supposed to be war. It 
seemed eager to talk peace in 
Korea. It was friendlier in casual 
talks on Germany and in the 
UN. To top it off, visiting Ameri- 
can newspaper editors, at a dinner 
at Moscow’s Georgian Restaurant 
Arogvy, in an “atmosphere of 
warmth” offered a toast to Pre- 
mier Malenkov. 

The pastors and many of our 
commentators wondered if Mal- 
enkov was compelled to soften 
uP in order to strengthen and con- 
solidate his domestic position. 
Many went so far as to suggest 
that the silent man from Oren- 
burg might perhaps be more con- 
ciliatory than the late Joseph 
Stalin. Perhaps, they felt, he was 
tired of the coid war. How eaveci 
America was to meet the Soviet 
bear half way. 


Asleep at the Switch 


In other words, after years of 
frantic Soviet war preparations, 
espionage, treachery and calcu- 
lated insults, at a time when the 
plants of Atomgrad 1 and Atom- 
grad Il were completing several 
atom bombs per mont, tigut 
hearted America once more 
seemed to be asleep at the «witch 


Fact is that Malenkov had been 
in the saddle for several years— 
ever since he personally, and for 
personal reasons of power, liqui- 
dated the strictly Leninist Zhda- 
nov-Vosnezensky group. The little 
matter of imprisoning or releasing 
from prison a batch of frightenea 
Jewish doctors was merely a 
push-button affair. Switching on 
official demarches of peace was 
but a mechanical device pertain- 
ing to an eminently vaster scheme 
—the scheme of adjustment to 
history’s zigzag line in the strug- 
gle of a dehumanized proletarian 
“elite” for totalitarian world 
domination. 


While we were pouring lives 
and money into Korea, the Krem- 
lin’s master diplomats, expertly 
trained at Moscow’s Sun Yat-sen 
and Far Eastern Universities. via 
Tibet had infiltrated Burma. Dur- 
ing the two weeks prior to Easter, 
the Communists inside Burma’s 
dominant Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League had carried the 
day. 

Burma had joined the Moscow- 
Peiping axis. It had signed a 
momentous “trade” pact with Red 
China; it had rejected future eco- 
nomic assistance from the United 
States: it had demanded that the 
United Nations brand Nationalist 
hina as an aggressor. 





Dr. Felix Wittmer 





Somewhat smaller than Texas, 
Burma lies athwart southern Asia, 
from Soviet Chinese Tibet to the 
Bay of Bengal, separating vacillat- 
ing “‘thi.d force” India from south- 
eastern Asia. lt cuts southern Asia 
in two. Without Burma's rice 
India is threatened with starva- 
tion. Burma is not only the wedge 
ol power politics, it is the cudgel 
of economic pressure held over 
India. 


Strategy Against Burma 


Why should the Kremlin exert 
itself much over Korea if it can 
roll up southeastern Asia and pos- 
sibly take over India the “peace- 
ful” way? Why then not talk 
Peace, Peace, Peace — the word 
which is foremost in the minds of 
hundreds of millions of civilized 
Westerners? Could there be a 
greater windfall for the operators 
of the Soviet world conquest than 
that they could actually succeed 
in covering up the fateful Bur- 
mese master stroke by a handful 
of pacific gestures? 

“That history moves in zigzags,” 
Lenin said in “Against Boycott” 
(Collected Works, Russian ed., XII, 
pp. 20-22) “and that Marxists 
must make allowanees for the 
most complex and whimsical zig- 

-g: of history, is indisputable... . 
Every zigzag of history is a com- 
promise, a compromise between 
the old, which is no longer strong 
enough completely to reject the 
new, and the new, which is not 
yet strong enough completely to 
overthrow the old. Marxism does 
not abjure compromises; Marxism 


deems it necessary to resort to 
compromises.” 

And as early as Aug. 21, 1921, 
Stalin had declared in “Pravda” 


that it was the task of the Com- 
munist Party “to take all neces- 
sary measures to strengthen the 
national revolutionary movement 
in the East.” 


What tragic kindliness and na- 
ivety on the part of apparently 
incurable Westerners to follow as 
if spellbound the devious zigzags 
of the Kremlin’s master engineers 
of tne world revolution and let 
Malenkov make the moves on the 
chessboard of global politics ac- 
cording to the long-established 
master plan. What tragedy to hold 
in readiness the palm of peace for 
the implacable and ever untrust- 
worthy enemy of our civilization. 


Bankers Offer Florida 
Power & Light Bonds 


A group headed by Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. is offering $15,- 
000,000 Florida Power & Light Co. 
first mortgage bonds, 3%% series 
due April 1, 1983, at 1024%2% and 
accrued interest. Award of the 
issue was won by the group at 
competitive sale on April 7, 1953 

a bid of 101.8099%. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds are to be used by the 
company to provide additional 
electric and gas facilities and for 
other corporate purposes.. It is 
estimated that the company’s 
1953-1954 construction program 
will approximate $70.000,000, of 
which about $32,900,000 will be 
expended this year. 


The bonds are redeemable at 
general redemption prices ranging 
from 105.50% to par and at special 
redemption prices ranging from 
102.50% to par, plus accrued in- 
terest in each case. 

Florida Power & Light Co. is 
engaged in the electric and gas 
utility business. The company 
supplies electric service in most 
of the territory along the east 


coast of Florida, the agricultural 
area around southern and eastern 
Lake Okeechobee, the lower west 
coast area, and portions of central 
and north central Florida. Gas 
service is supplied in Miami, Day- 
tona Beach, Lakeland and Palat- 
ka, and the company also owns 
three water gas plants, ice manu- 
facturing plants, and _ various 
properties which are used for of- 
fice, service and other purposes. 

With about 97% of its total 
operating revenue derived from 
electric service, Florida Power & 
Light Co. had total operating rev- 
enues of $61,409,000 in 1952. Net 
income last year amounted ‘to 


$7 333,000. 


William C. Filan 
William C. Filan of Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., passed away 
April 3. 








Kentucky Utilities Go. 
372% Bonds Offered 


Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and 
associates are offering $10,000,000 
Kentucky Utiiities Co. first mort- 


gage bonds, series E, 3%%,. due 
April 1, 1983, at 101%% and ac- 
crued interest. The group won 


award of the issue at competitive 
sale on April 7, 1953 on its bid of 
100.7759%. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds, and from the proposed 
sale of 208,057 shares of common 
stock, will be used by the com- 
pany to pay a part of the cost of 
its construction program. The 
company estimates that the cost 


of its construction program for 


1953 and 1954 will total approw»xi- 
mately $29,368,000, of which about 
$20,831,000 


is slated to be ex- 
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pended this year and $8,537,000 
next year. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. is en- 
gaged in generating, distributing 
and selling electric energy. At 
the close of 1952, the company 
furnished electric service to about 
197,800 customers in 480 commu- 
nities and adjacent rural areas, 
located in 74 counties in Ken- 
tucky and one adjoining county 
in Tennessee, and sold electric 
energy at wholesale under term 
contracts in nine municipalities 
and 18 rural electric co-opera- 
tives. Territory served by the 
company has an estimated popu- 
lation of about 550,000. Operating 
revenues of Kentucky Utilities 
Co. in 1952 aggregated $29,381,474 
and net income totaled $4,476,582. 
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CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


LIABILITIES 


LiaBiLiry ON AccePT- 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of March 25. 


$451,340,949 of United States Government Obligations and $17,287,100 of other assets are deposited 
to secure $342,413,004 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 


Chairman of the Board 
Howarp C, SHEPERD 
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President 
S. RocKkEFELLER 
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$18,684,261 of United States Government Obligations are deposited to secure 
$1,425,928 of Public Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
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Consumer Credit Can Safely 
Expand by $18 Billions 


JOHNSON* 


Vice-President and Director of Research 
J. Walter Thompson Co., New York 


Mr. Johnson maintains consumer credit could safely expand 
by 75%, and still be in line with level of discretionary spend- 
ing power. Says fear of credit overexpansion fails to take into 
account changes in productivity and purchasing power, and in 


public’s discretionary spending power. 


Points out imcrease in 


consumer credit since 1947 has been less rapid than growth 


in savings. 


Holds 10% increase in standard of living, w:th 


use of consumer credit, could offset defense slump, and says 
fear of recession in 1953 is exaggerated. 


Consumer credit could safely 
expand by 75% over present levels 
—it could expand by $18 billion 
from the present level of $24 bil- 

‘ non to a level 
of $42 billion 
and still not 
be out of line 
with the pres- 
ent national 
level of dis- 
cretionary 
spending pow- 
er. Further 
growth in con- 
sumer credit 
can play an 
important part 
in naintaining 
our production 
when defense 
expeinditures 
drop and can 
help develop the expansion in our 
standard of living that our pro- 
@uctive ability warrants. 

Those who view with alarm the 
present level of consumer credit 
point to the following as dangers: 

(1) The high level of consumer 
credit in dollars—the $24 billion 
outstanding now is three times the 
prewar total of $8 billion in 1940. 

(2) The rapid increase — con- 
sumer credit has doubled in five 
years from $12 billion at the end 
of 1947 to $24 billion at the end 
of 1952. 

(3) The approach to the prewar 
ceiling of 11% of disposable per- 
sonal income after taxes, previ- 
ously reached in 1940—consumer 
credit in the first quarter of 1953 
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is approximately 10%. of dis- 
e income. 
(4) The inflationary danger of 


any further credit expansion. 

(5) The fear that cuts in gov- 
‘ernment and defense expenditures 
-will bring on depression—fear that 
‘the obligation to liquidate high 
_ @omsumer debts will accelerate 
“depression by shrinking cash pur- 
Chasing power. 

‘These fears do not. take into ac- 
count some very basic changes 
that have taken place since pre- 
war in our productivity, distribu- 
_ ‘tien of income and purchasing 
power, and in the resulting oppor- 
tunity for further substantial ad- 
_ ¥ances in ‘our standard of living. 

In particular, there has been little 
recognition of the spectacular 
change in discretionary spending 
power of our population. 

Sinee 1940. there has been a 
five-fold increase, from $26.5 bil- 
lion in 1940 to $134.0. billion in 
1953, in the level of discretionary 
spending power. Discretionary 
spending power is here considered 
to be the amount of personal in- 
come after taxes that remains as 
surplus spending power over and 
above what would be needed to 
provide a 1940 per capita standard 
of living for such necessities as 
food, clothing, and shelter at pres- 
ent prices. 

In relation to this discretionary 
spending power the amount of 
consumer credit outstanding has 


dropped from 31% in 1940 to 18% - 


in 1953. To reach even the 1940 
relationship of 31% would indi- 
cate a possible $18 billion expan- 
sion in consumer credit without 
over-extension. 


"An address by Mr. John bef 
_ the National Consumer aciie o@enten. 
pas ma 6tale Vaiversity, New York 





This analysis of discretionary 
purchasing power and its relation 
to the use of consumer credit will 
be expanded further, but first 
let’s examine the points so often 
regarded as dangers in the present 
consumer credit level. 


(1) Consumer Credit Is Low in 
Relation to Liquid Assets of 
Individuals and Current Sav- 
ings. 

The $24 billion of consumer 
credit outstanding at the end of 
1952 represented 12% of total 
liquid assets of individuals (esti- 
mated at $196 billion). At the 
end of 1940 the consumer credit 
of $8.2 billion represented 16% 
of liquid assets ($52.4 billion). 


Total consumer credit outstand- 
ing in the first quarter of 1953 
represents 1.2 times the present 
annual net personal savings rate 
of $20 billion, whereas in 1940 
consumer credit was 2.2 times the 
net savings of $3.7 billion. 

Both of these relationships in- 
dicate the strong financial posi- 
tion of the consumer and dispute 
the fear that the $24 billion level 
of consumer credit is too high. 


(2) Inerease in Consumer Credit 
Since 1947 Was Less Rapid 
Than Increase in Net Savings. 

While consumer credit doubled 
from $12 billion at the end of 

1947 to $24 billion in the first 


‘quarter of 1953, the rate of per- 


sonal net savings increased five 
times from $4 billion in 1947 to 
$20 billion. Nineteen forty-seven; 


however, was a low year in sav-: 
ings, but even ‘the 3-year average ~ 


of 1947-1948 was $7 -billion or 
one-third the present rate. These 
concurrent rapid increases in net 
savings tend to offset any dan- 
gers inherent in the rapid growth 
of credit, 


(3) on in the Ceompesition 
of Disposable Inceme Make It 
Misleading as a Yardstick for 

Credit. 


Disposable income (personal 
income after Federal and local 
taxes) has frequently been used 
as a national yardstick of the 
amount of consumer credit that 
the economy can. safely. 
In -the period: from” 1 to 1939 
consumer «credit outstanding 
ranged between 7% to 10% of 
disposable income. In 1940 it. was 
11% then dropped to as low as 
3%% during the war peak of 
‘1943-44. The 1940 relationship of 
11% has somehow gained accept- 
ance as the “ceiling” beyond 
which it would be dangerous to 
allow consumer credit to expand. 
As of the first quarter of 1953; 
the $24 billion of ¢ consumer credit, 
or approximately 10% of the $246 
billion rate of disposable income, 
is nearing the mythical ceiling. 

Relating consumer credit to 


consumer income at least has the 
value of using something as a 
measuring rod, but nobody goes 
on to determine whether the pre- 
war relationship was valid and 
can serve as a proper proportion 
now. 


Consumer disposable income 
is not a proper yardstick for con- 
sumer credit because it has 
changed in character as a result 
of our increased productivity and 
rapid change in the income dis- 
tribution of families. As families 
have moved up from one income 
group to the next there has been 
a disproportionate change in their 
“discretionary” income—in their 
ability to save or to buy things 
beyond the bare necessities. 

These changes have resulted in 
a change in the proportion of dis- 
posable income that is “discre- 
tionary.” In 1940 only $26.5 bil- 
lion or 35% of the $75.7 billion 
of disposable income was avail- 
able for other than necessities. 
Currently, of the $246 billion of 
disposable income, $134 billion or 
54% is decretionary income over 
and above what would be re- 
quired to supply our population 
with the same per capita standard 
of food, clothing, and shelter as 
in 1940. 

The excess of discretionary 
spending power over the entire 
outstanding consumer credit has 
expanded six times from $18.3 
billion to $110.0 billion (see 
table I). 

This changed relationship 
should be taken into account. The 
ability to handle consumer credit 
increases faster than the dispos- 
able income. It seems logical, 
therefore, that consumer credit 
outstanding should reach levels 
considerably higher than the pre- 
wer relationship to disposable in- 
come; °° °° 


(4) One-Third Higher. Standard of 
Living Pessible Without 


an. 


' fiation If We. Utilize Our 
Prewar Productive Ability. | 
It would seem that fear of con- 
sumer -credit expansion as infla- 
tionary is valid only when we 
cannot produce enough to meét 
the increased consumer demand. 
This implies that any further in- 
crease in our standard of: living 
will cause shortages, scare buy- 
ing and price increases. 
But we proved, under the peak 
of. war needs in. 1944 and again 


in building up defense production 


in 1951-52; that we were able to 
produce enough ‘for’both a ‘strong 
defense and an expanding stand- 
ard of living. We have the ability, 
now, to expand our production of 
civilian goods and services enough 
for.a neeseermen higher standard of 
living. 
Production in 1958—i. e. within 
the next five years—no. greater 
than the per capita rate proved 
possible in wartime 1944 would 
mean a.gross national production 
of over $400 billion. This would 


TABLE I 


Disposable personal income (billion). .---~ 
Basic living cost to equal 1940 per capita 


Surplus or “Discretionary spending power” 26.5 
Consumer credit outstanding- 


Continued on page 30 
1953 
1940 Ist Quarter 
$75.7 $246.0 
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Air Freight Prospects 


By RAYMOND A. NORDEN* 


President, Seaboard & 


Western Airlines, Inc. 


Executive of air freight line, describing air freight service as a 
new and dynamic industry, with promise of tremendous future 
expansion, discusses feasibility of use of turbime jet transports 
in this field. Concludes jet commercial aircraft is at least 
10 years off, but air freight has become a solid, highly organ- 
ized industry. Notes more rapid advance of foreign carriers im 
transatlantic a freight traffic. 


I’m particularly gratified to be 
able to speak about air freight. 
For it’s a new and dynamic in- 
dustry. 

Its growth 
since World 
WarlIlI has 
been tremen- 
dous. Its 
promise for 
future expan- 
sion is even 
greater. As 
such, this in- 
dustry has a 
particular sig- 
nificance to 
you in the 
marine insur- 
ance field. 
For air freight 
is not merely 
a matter of operating airplanes to 
carry cargoes instead of people. 
It’s a means of transportation. It 
must render a service to the ship- 
per. If it is to enjoy a sound and 
healthy expansion it must operate 
under the same basic economic 
laws as do other forms of trans- 
port, such as steamships, railroads 
and trucking lines. 

There has been much confusion 
about the air freight industry. As 
a result, many people today have 
a mental picture of this business 
as comprising a group of wildcat 
operators who are willing to fly 
anything, anywhere, at any time. 

There’s nothing wildcat about 
an industry in which the three 
largest companies did ‘a combined 
business volume of about $45, 
000 during 1952. 

It might be well at this time to 
define the terms air cargo and 
air freight. The former phrase 
is generally construed as includ- e 
ing ali which moves by 
fied as non-mail property which 
moves in an aircraft devoted ex- 
clusively to the carriage of prop- 
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vastly greater 
which had existed prior to the 
war. 


Others, which were economic- 
ally suitable for the purpose, 
were placed in air freight service 
by former military pilots. Many 
of these operators tried to oper- 
ate their services in the same 
fashion as tramp steamers. Few 
of these had any previous busi- 
ness experience. For the most 
part, fhis group has disappeared. 

A handful of war veterans look- 
ing into the future of air freight 


*An andere, oe. ar gt Nerden before 
the ig New York, New 
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had sufficient pre-war business 
experience to pian their opera— 
tions on a realistic, business-like 
basis. These made extensive stud- 
ies as to organization, costs, traffic 
potential, and the many other re- 
lated elements necessary to a 
soundly conceived business. 

In domestic operation, there are 
exactly four carriers today who 
have certificates from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to carry freight 
only, without subsidy. 

It is interesting to note the 
growth of this phase of the busi- 
ness. In 1945, when operations by 
new all-freight carriers was in— 
significant, the total air 
flown within the United States 
was 1.2 million ton miles. In 1946, 
it jumped to 32.8 million ton 
miles. Last year, it reached a to- 
tal of more than 238 million ton 
miles. 


The share flown by the all-— 
freight carriers grew from 184 
million ton miles in 1946 to more 
than 122 million ton miles in 1952 
—an increase of 567%. During 
this last year, the four certificated 
all-freight carriers flew 52% of 
the total domestic freight ton 
ee ae the remaining 48% 
was by all the U. S. de- 
mestic passenger airlines. 

With respect to the future of 
the domestic segment of the busi- 
ness, the Civil Aeronautics Au— 
thority has estimated that in 1955 
air f t tonnage will aggregate 
400 ton miles. Awakening 
to the fact that the great future of 


- the airplane as an instrument of 


world commerce lies in the car— 
riage of man’s goods rather tham 
merely man, awe Aircraft 
ee stems recent y completed am 

xtensive study~of domestic air 
freight. Tn 1955, a pred illo 


ton 


mail, express this ‘besiness will 
freight: is identi- tween 300 and 400. 
‘miles; and in 1960, will climb te 


one-and-one-half > ‘piltion ton 
miles. 


‘dustry. -In° this ~ connection, 
@iscussion’ shall be limited to the 
development. of air trade acress 
ts teebbinion storth Atlantie 
un renee beteeen tee United Beaan’ 
- and Western and the Mid- | 
“@le- East. For it is in that. sphere . 
of. "company has conce trated tts 
_. Own company concen 
- attention: 


hetereash the United States and 
Western Europe is about 24 hours. 
The introduction of new and faster 
equipment within the next 15 
months will serve to reduce this 
in-transit time to about 17 hours. 

Compare this with the schedules 
of surface vessels, and the addi- 
tional time lags imposed by cus- 
toms and cargo handling proce~- 
dures at dockside. 


The advantage of the airplane 
over the surface ship has even 
greater significance in inland 
areas, such as Switzerland, Lux- 
embourg, Austria, Southern Ger- 
many and parts of France. For in 
these cases, the airplane does not 


Continued on page 32 
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Taxes in 


Canada 


By J. HARVEY PERRY* 


Director of Research, Canadian Tax Foundation, Toronte, Ont. 


Asserting Canada is no tax haven, Mr. Perry points out pro- 
portion of national income going 
Camada as in U.S. Says the astonishing fact is that Canada 
: produced a revenue surplus im past seven years, due to restraint 


im government expenditures and 


resources. Praises Canadian tax structure and Tax Rental 

Agreements between Canadian Government and the Provinces. 

Calls attention to Canada’s efforts to improve tax laws and tax 

_ ‘administration under a philosophy having in view “ a break 
for business.” 


In a thumb-nail presentation of petty thievery of service supplies. 
The real issue as to whether half 
of what we are spending might 


Canadian taxes two aspects de- 
mnand priority. First, the facts; 
second the philosophy. 

The first 
fact is disillu- 


en. That this 
impression 
prevails is 
probably due 
te the prom- 
imence given 
stories of Ca- 
madian tax re- 


as 
with the relative neg- 
lect of Canadian tax increases. 

In actual fact the latest avail- 
able data indicate that about the 
game proportion of national in- 
come — almost 30% — is going 
into taxes in both countries. 

The second fact is inevitable in 
these troubled times. The cost of 
aiefense preparation is now the 
dominant factor in Canadian gov- 
ernment finance. As in the United 
States, roughly three-quarters of 
tax collections go to the national 
government. Likewise, the domi- 
mant factor in the Canadian na- 
tional budget is defense. Our de- 
fense bill in 1953 will account for 
moore than 40% of total Federal 
expenditures, and it looks increas- 
ingly as though we are in defense 

to stay. As a result our 
budget will have to be 
mainteited for some time at al- 
—= double its expected postwar 


The third fact is our astonish- 
ingly good financial record in re- 
cent years. The extraordinary 
growth of the national tax base, 
combined with a degree of re- 
straint in Federal expenditures 
hhas produced surpluses in each of 
the last seven years. As a result 
the Canadian governmental debt 
has been reduced by 17% in the 
postwar period. Even more strik- 
ing is the reduction in per capita 
federal debt of 31%. 


These surpluses were the result 
partly of accident — partly of de- 
sign. They were accidental to the 
extent that the effect on govern- 
ment revenues of the investment 
boom and the price inflation was 
not fully anticipated in projecting 
annual budget estimates. They 
were intentional to the extent 
that they represented the fulfil- 
ment of the announced purpose of 
the government after the war to 
retire as much debt as possible 
while the going was good. 


On the whole postwar govern- 
ment spending has been re- 
strained. The considerable growth 
im the federal budget has been 
largely attributable to the defense 
programme and to the introduc- 
tion of social welfare payments — 
such as family allowances and 
old age pensions — supported by 
all parties. Allegations of waste 
Gn the defense programme are 
mmade as frequently in Canada as 


im your country. But public dis- 
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cussion runs mainly in terms of 





*An address by Ly Perry in the series 
March,” Town 
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into taxes is as great in 


te extraordinary growth im tax 


be too much, or twice what we 


are spending too little, seldom 


appears in discussions of waste in 
defense. 


Canadian Tax Structure 


The fourth fact is that Canadian 
tax structure of 1953, while a long 
way short of ideal perfection, is 
remarkably efficient and well- 
balanced. Some actual details will 
help to demonstrate this point. 


The three main federal sources 
of revenue are the corporation 
income tax, the income 
tax, and the 10% general sales 
tax. In addition there are heavy 
special taxes on liquor and to- 
bacco, special excises, mainly at 
a 15% rate on automobiles, radios, 
television sets, soft drinks, candy, 
cosmetics, luggage, etc. The only 
other sizable revenue sources are 
the tariff and death duties. There 
is no excess profits tax and no 
tax on capital gains. 


To elaborate briefly, since the 
recent budget our corporation in- 
come tax is 18% on the first $20,- 
000 of profits, and 47% on the 
balance. In addition there is a 2% 
tax for old age security, so that 
the total rates are 20% and 49% 
respectively. Our personal income 
tax rates are lower and our ex- 
emptions are higher than yours, 
and except for the income-split- 
ting privilege allowed married 
persons, practically all Canadian 
taxpayers would pay less than 
their American counterparts. 


The notable difference — in- 
deed the essential difference—in 
the two federal revenue systems 
is the Canadian 10% general man- 
ufacturers’ sales tax. We think 
this is @ good tax and commend 
it to you. On our basis it would 
probably produce enough revenue 
to more than balance your bud- 
get. 


Our provincial and municipal 
tax systems correspond generally 
to your state and local, and I will 
not encumber you with details. 
Some very significant contrasts 
do arise however out of the pres- 
ent allocation of tax sources be- 
tween the federal and provincial 
governments. I draw attention in 
particular to the following points: 


First, there is only one per- 
sonal income tax in Canada—the 
federal levy. 


Second, there are only two cor- 
poration income taxes in Canada, 
the federal levy and that of the 
Province of Quebec. 


Third, there are only three 
death taxes, the federal and those 
of Ontario and Quebec. 


This happy and unusual state of 
affairs is attributable to what are 
known in Canada as the Tax 
Rental Agreements. Under these 
agreements all provinces but 
Quebec have undertaken not to 
impose personal or corporation 
income taxes or death duties for 
the five years 1952 to 1956 inclu- 
sive. The one modification that 
must be made to this statement 
is that Ontario has retained its 


right to collect deatb duties, an 
option available to any province 
under the terms of the agree- 
ments. Substantial grants are 
made by the federal government 


in return for these provincial 
undertakings. 


Canadian Tax Philosophy 
So much for some of the salient 


facts concerning taxation in Can- 
ada in 1953. What then can be 
said of the present Canadian tax 
philosophy? 


First, concerted effort to im- 


between 


autonomy or 
“state rights”, 


prove the revenue laws and tax 
administration at the federal level 
in the postwar period gives un- 
mistakable evidence of a philos- 
ophy of easier tax compliance and 
improved revenue collection. 
Laws have been re-drafted, ad- 
ministrative procedures stream- 
lined, forms simplified, nuisance 
taxes repealed and in many other 
ways the tax system has under- 

gone marked improvement. 
Second, the philosophy of effi- 
ciency in taxation has also been 
the keynote of the Tax Rental 
Agreements. These have proven 
that internal tax arrangements 
levels of government 
need not be chaotic. They have 
also demonstrated that much more 
can be achieved by centralized 
administration and inter-govern- 
mental grants, without loss of 
infringement of 
been 


than has 


assumed in the past. 


. Third, in Canada the income 
tax has been taken off its pedestal 
as the perfect fiscal device. We 
believe in using indirect taxes, 
such as our general sales tax, in 
order to obtain revenue in areas 
where direct taxation is not feas- 


ible and in order to avoid press- 


ing the income tax to the point 
where its grossest defects become 
intolerable. We believe that such 
indirect taxes as our general sales 
tax are not only efficient and 
productive sources of revenues, 
but as well meet the test of fair- 
ness. This attitude can be summed 
up by saying that we place more 
stress on the merits of a well-bal- 
anced tax structure than on one 
which relies heavily on taxes 
which are perfect in theory but 
which in practice reveal very ser- 
ious weakness. 


used in Canada as a dynamic fac- 
tor in the economy. Postwar years 
reveal several remarkable experi- 
ments in the use of taxation for 
purposes of economic 
This has been particularly char- 
acteristic of the defense period in 
which fiscal measures, 
mented by a minimum of direct 
control and credit 
have been used to absorb the 
major shock of defense spending 
on the economy. The government 
has felt it preferable to make this 
adjustment — and it has been 
successfully made — by altering 
the conditions in which the econ- 
omy operates rather than by in- 
terfering directly with its opera- 
tion. By way of illustration — 
despite concerted pressure from 
several directions — price con- 
trol was not re-introduced in the 
defense build-up period. 


rude jolts dealt the business com- 
munity in the use of taxation for 
economic control purposes the 
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underlying post-war 

has been that ei mo | 

break. This has been demon- 

strated so repeatedly that a com- 

plete list of individual instances 

would be an extremely long one. 

Perhaps the most outstanding has 
been the refusal of the govern- 

ment to impose an excess profits 
tax in the defense period. The re- 
cent budget, in which revenue 
was lost on tax reductions for 
business which would have at- 
tracted much more political fa- 
vour if given in other directions, 
is another excellent illustration. 
Here is a practical instance from 
this budget. The dividend-re- 
ceived tax credit was increased 
to 20%, and the low bracket rate 
of corporation income tax was 
simultaneously set at 20% on the 
first $20,000 of income. The result 
is that for three-quarters of our 
corporations — our “small busi- 
nesses” — double taxation has 
been completely removed. In the 
same budget the Minister of Fi- 
nance fulfilled his oft-repeated 
desire to bring the corporation 
tax rate below 50%. 

These changes, which appeaf to 
favour business, represent neither 
the political caprice of a govéern- 
ment facing an election nor - 
lous disregard for enlight 
views of social justice in a 
society. Indeed the true genius 
Canadian fiscal policy today lies 
in the skill with which the 
ual introduction of the we 


state is being harmonized with 
continuous and accelerating in- 
dustrial growth in a free economy. 


Fourth, the tax system is now 


control. 


supple- 


restriction, 


Finally, despite the occasional 
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ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks.....+++ " 214,677 664.04 
United States Government Securities .....++ 171,478,739.60 
State and Municipal Bonds and Notes.....+ 58,561,728.36 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank.........- 1,650 000.00 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and 
Morgan § Cie. Incorporated) ........+++++ 3,806,833.02 
Loans and Bills Purchased..........+0++0008 321,163 463.10 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 2,744 ,925.22 
Banking House..........eeeeeeeeeee8 oo e 3,000,000.00 
Liability of Customers on Letters 
of Credit and Acceptances. ...sceseseceees 10,933,658.56 
$788,017 ,011.90 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: U.S. Government §$ 54,099,778.50 
All Other...... 629,033,220.53 
Official Checks Outstanding 22,965,966.56  $706,098,965.59 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc...» 4,207 384.60 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
ae eee, 60k ct abkvbwn be codes ceeaeneen ‘ 11,123 397.76 
Capital—250,000 Shares.....secccceeseceees " 25,000,000.00 
BAGING. 0 ioc ceccececes wongdecdcocccummeedes ‘ 30 000,000.00 
Undivided Profits...ccocsccscccssccseesseese >  11,587,263.95 





$788,017,011.90 








United States Government securities carried at $69,194,168.52 
in the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, 
to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





MORGAN § CIE. INCORPORATED 
14, Place Vendome, Paris, France 





MORGAN GRENFELL § CO. LIMITED 





23, Great Winchester Street, London &. C. 2, England 
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Lifting of Freeze on New Station Construction 


Opens Large 


TV Markets 


TV leader tells stockholders, the recent Federal Communica- 
tions Commission order permitting construction of new tele- 
vision stations has removed shackles which retarded growth of 


television 


In his annual report to share- 
holders for 1952, Dr. Allen B. Du 
Mont, President of the Allen B. Du 
Mont Laboratories, Inc., stresses 
the large new 
TV markets 
opened up 
by the deci- 
‘sion of the 
Federal Com- 
munications 
Commission 
last April. 
Says the re- 


port: 

“The tele- 
vision indus- 
try, freed of 
shackles that 
retarded its 
growth for 
more than 
three years, has entered the. era 
of its greatest public service. 

“What the lifting of the gov- 
ernment ‘freeze’ on new station 
construction, and the addition of 
hundreds of new channels means 
to the art of telecasting, and to the 
business of engineering and man- 
ufacturing its equipment, cannot 
be accurately measured. But this 
much is immediately apparent: 

“For hundreds of American 
communities it means added mil- 
lions of people, new stations joined 
to networks carrying programs of 
always increasing interest; 

“For the industry, and of spe- 
cial importance to the Du Mont 
organization, it means great new 
markets, 
television broadcasting into every 
corner of the country. 


“Until the decision of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
last April, little more than half 
the nation’s population could en- 
Joy television. And yet, wherever 





Dr. Allen B. Du Mont 


created by extension of- 


industry. 


it was available, TV had woven 
itself strongly into the pattern of 
American life. 


“With the ‘freeze’ lifting, tele- 


vision enters a phase of develop- - 


ment far exceeding in scope any 
of its past. The next five years 
should see an expansion even 
more remarkable than that of the 
last five. Several times as many 
new stations will go on the air, 
with heavy volume of _ studio 
equipment, transmitters and re- 
ceivers sold. 


“There were 12 Very High Fre- 
quency channels. There are now 
70 additional UHF channels. The 
FCC allocation plan allows a total 
of 2.058 stations for the future. 
Not all will be built. Not all com- 
munities that would wish to have 
their own stations may be able to 
support them. Nevertheless, the 
potentials are plain. Within a few 
vears television stations will reach 
practically the whole country. 


“The number of television re- 
ceivers in use may well, in due 
time, surpass that of home radios. 
Even before this happens, creation 
of one of the world’s most effec- 
tive advertising mediums will 
have become an accomplished fact. 


“Already the FCC has been 
flooded with applications for sta- 
tion grants. It has been issuing 
permits at the average rate of 
about ten a week. Each permit 
has provided a new customer for 
the sale of television transmitting 
equipment and, in many instances, 
an entirely new marketing area 
for the sale of receivers. Your 
company’s years of preparation 
has enabled it to take immediate 
advantage of these sales oppor- 
tunities. 

“One great advantage to net- 
work advertisers and the viewing 


public through UHF is that the 
channel allocations have had the 
benefit of six years’ VHF experi- 
ence and a like term of UHF re- 
search. Three years of ‘freeze’ 
have permitted an exhaustive 
study of station interference, and 
a nationwide allocation survey by 
Du Mont engineers has been a 
factor in charting new station 
areas. 


“In a thorough testing process, 
experience born of research has 
proved that UHF is completely 
free from many types of interfer- 


ence that have troubled VHF. New 
Du Mont affiliates will start 
broadcasting with the benefits of 
this experience.’ 


The material and plate of the 
map of the United States show- 
ing the present and potential 
TV stations and total FCC al- 
locations by States was made 
available through Bertrand W. 
Hall & Company, New York, 
financial public relations coun- 
sel, who prepared the annual 
report for the Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc. 


New Housing Administrator Outlines Plans 


Albert M. Cole tells Mortgage Bankers Association Eastern 
Conference study is to be made to procure best type of organ- 
ization in Federal Housing and to determine policies and pro- 
grams in relation to our housing economy and requirements. 


The recently appointed Admin- 
istrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance 
Agency, Al- 
bert M. Cole, 
in an address 
at the Eastern 
Conference of 
the Mortgage 
Bankers As- 
sociation in 
New York 
City on April 
6, revealed 
is present 
Plans and 
thinking in 
the field of 
Federal hous- 
ing activities 
under the Agency’s jurisdiction. 


A statement issued by Mr. Cole 
in connection with his address fol- 
lows: 

My first three weeks in office 
as Administrator of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency have 
served to bring into focus the out- 
lines of how to proceed to plan 
the future course of Federal pol- 
icies in the housing field. 

First of all, I think we should 


have-a full fresh look at all major 
aspects of housing in which the 





Albert M. Cole 


Federal Government is concerned. 
I am initiating steps to get such a 
study under way. Before formu- 
lating my recommendations I want 
to obtain the views of all groups 
experienced in providing housing 
and informed. on the housing 
needs of our communities and our 
people. 

Questions should be raised and 
thoroughly explored on two basic 
fronts. At this point I want to 
make it clear that I am asking 
questions and seeking facts. The 
answers must wait until the facts 
are in and are subjected to care- 
ful study. 

One area of study relates to the 
best type of organization for Fed- 
eral activities in the housing field. 
Should they be grouped together 
on the basis of common housing 
purpose, as at present? If so, is 
the present Agency set-up the 
best, or should it be changed? Or 
should these housing activities be 
separated as to type of function— 
lending, welfare, construction—or 
on some other basis, and related 
to others of similar nature? What 
are the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of these alterna- 
tives? These are the kinds of 
questions to which I think reason- 
able people would expect any fair- 
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minded Administrator to find his 
own answers. 


The other field of exploration 
is that of present housing policies 
and programs ia relation to our 
housing economy and _ require- 
ments. My objective here will be 
to preserve and strengthen those 
found to be sound and effective 
in achieving the desired goals, to 
revise, replace, or eliminate those 
not accomplishing adequate re- 
sults, and to formulate other 
means as may b2 needed to sup- 
port a strong housing economy, to 
improve the living conditions of 
all families, with emphasis on 
those of lower income, and to 
speed the elimination of our 
slums. 

The first thing I am under- 
taking to do is to identify and 
define the housing areas that call 
for intensive examination. The 
next step will be to determine 
the best approach to the study of 
each. Finally, direction and ob- 
jectives must be set for each area 
of review so that conclusive find- 
ings and results can be obtained 
on which to formulate supportable 
recommendations for the Presi- 
dent’s consideration. 

Such a broad-scale study will, 
of course, require considerable 
time, and it is questionable at this 
time whether these major recom- 
mendations can be firmed up in 
time to be considered at this ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

In the meantime, I am insti- 
tuting a detailed review of present 
programs and Agency operations 
with two objectives: One is to 
improve efficiency and to elim- 
inate any unnecessary functions or 
any waste or duplication. The 
other is to make or recommend 
such adjustments in present policy 
and operations as will make preés- 
ent programs more responsive to 
current requirements. 

Pending the results of the in- 
clusive study I have outlined, it is 
my judgment that no major 
changes in policies or programs 
should be undertaken. To do so 
would be a backward approach 
and make more difficult an order- 
ly review and reappraisal of all 
aspects of housing policy. 


In line with this view, I recom- 
mended to the Independent Offices 
Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee on March 
23 that the new starts of low- 
rent public housing for the fiscal 
year 1953 be limited to 35,000, the 
level most recently approved by 
the Congress, instead of the 75,000 
units recommended in the original 
budget submission. I stated that 
this change was made by the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President 
with my concurrence. I said that 
in my opinion, the fair and con- 
sistent thing to do is to continue 
the program at that level until 
we have completed our review 
and are prepared to make further 
recommendations to the Congress. 


I know there is one question in 
particular at this time which the 
industry and others are eager to 
see answered. That is the question 
of interest rates on Federally- 
aided home loans. I am not able 
at this time to say what the deci- 
sion may be on that question, or 
whether present rates should be 
changed. I think it is essential, 
however, that the question be 
answered definitely and quickly, 
and I propose to see that this is 
done. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 

The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late David S. Hen- 
drick to Paul P. Rodler will be 
considered by the Exchange 
April 16th. 

Frank W.Conlin withdrew from 


partnership in J. R. Timmins & 
Co., March 3l1st. 
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Exchange Firms Held 
. 

_ Educational Forum 

CHICAGO, I1l.—The first Edu- 
cational Forum of Stock Exchange 
Pirms to be held in Chicago will 
be conducted at the LaSalle Hotel 
on Thursday and Friday, April 16 
and. 17, 1953.. This announcement 
was made by Harry A: Baum, 
partner of Wayne Hummer &°Co., 
Chairman of tne Chicago Associa- 
tion of Stock Exchange Firms, 
sponsor of the Foriim, and Robert 
H. Gardner, partner of James E. 
Bennett -& Co.; Chairman ‘of the 
Forum Committee. 


Approximately 100 representa- 
tives of member firms throughout 
the middle west; as well as from 
Chicago, will be in attendance. 

’ The following subjects will be 
presented by the panel members 
of each of six sessions: Forms, 
Records and Bookkeeping Sys- 
tems; Transfers, Safekeeping and 
Segregation; Deliveries, Clearing, 
Clearing-by-Mail, Postal and In- 
surance Rates, Fidelity Bonds; 
Margin and Cash Transactions; 
Stock Exchange Floor Operations; 
Correlation of Office Procedures 
and Production of Business. 

On Thursday, the Forum will be 
luncheon guests of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange and on Thursday 
evening, a dinner -will.be given by 
the American National Bank & 
Trust Co., City National Bank & 
Trust Co., Continental [Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co., First 
National Bank of Chicago, Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank and North- 
-ern Trust Co. Speakers will be 
Dr. Haldon A. Leedy, Director of 
Armour Research Foundation and 
Mr. James F. Oates, Jr., Chairman 
of Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 


Dean Witter & Go. 
Makes Appointments 


Dean Witter & Co., 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, announces 
the appointment of Robert G. Dil- 
lon as manager of the corporate 
bond department. The firm also 
announced that Joseph B. Wise 
has joined the company as man- 
ager of the New York municipal 
department. 


Mr. Wise was formerly with 
Weeden & Co. 


Manfrini Heads Dept. 
For Walston & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif—D. J. 
Cullen, partner of Walston & Co., 
265 Montgomery Street, members 
of the New York and San Fran- 
eiseco Stock Exchanges, announce 
that Joseph Manfrini is now man- 
ager of the San Francisco research 
department. Mr. Manfrini was as- 
sociated with Wall Street firms 
before and after returning from a 
tour of duty in Europe as captain 
in the military intelligence serv- 
ice. He has recently been with 
Hannaford & Talbot. 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Clarence H. 
Linder, Vice-President of the 
Major Appliance Division of the 
General Electric Company, will 
address the luncheon meeting of 
the Investment Analysts Society 
of Chicago on April 9th. His sub- 
ject will be “The Future of the 
Major Electric Appliance Industry 
and Its Impact on the Utilities.” 


Daniel Sheehan Opens 
Own Firm in Boston 


BOSTON, Mass. — Daniel M. 
Sheehan, Jr. has formed Sheehan 
& Co. to engage in the securities 
business from offices at 79 Milk 
Street. Mr. Sheehan was formerly 
a-partner of Sheehan, McCoy & 
‘Willard and prior thereto was 
with Walter J. Connolly’ & Co., 
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F Bea Washington 
Ahead of the News 
ESE By CARLISLE _— 


Senator Taft has unquestionably pointed up the answer to the 
Repubiicans’ problem with his assertion that they have got to 
keep hammering on the sins of the’ Democrats, At least they have 
got to keep doing this until they get their own feet on the ground. 

The New Dealers eame to power in 1932 
and remained for 20 years with a.continuous 
propaganda that business and -in try gen- 
erally were the enemies of the people, or to 
say the very least, were greedy and.selfish and 
unmindful of the people’s needs. When this 
grew somewhat dull by. late 1938) they became 
overwhelmingly interested in international af- 
fairs and gave us two wars, They started off 
with the Pecora Committee which tarred and 
feathered our bankers, including the Morgan 
house, and Wall Street in general. Hugo Black, 
now a Supreme Court Justice and one of the 
ablest ones, went after the Insulls, the ; utility 
holding companies and the airlines. The air 
mail was taken over by the government, the 
airlines forced to get a new set of lawyers, 
those of New Deal persuasion, some army 
pilots, flying the mails, lost their lives, and in the end the airlines 
landed up with the same if not better contracts for carrying the 
mails than they had before. 


But with this as a basis, the New Deal kept up a commotion 
the whole time they were in office with one crisis or scandal 
after another. They built-up and kept working at bitter class 
feeling which to this day is reflected in the literature of their 
creature, the CIO. Seandals finally overtook them, they went out 
of office in the smoke of corruption. According to Taft, this 
smoke should not be allowed to become dissipated. Republican 
investigators should keep it thick. Just as the New Dealers were 
always asking if you wanted to go back to selling apples, the 
Republicans should keep asking if the people want to return to 
corruption. 

Instead, the Republicans have been sitting around in their 
first few months of office permitting the New Dealers to have the 
time of their lives, laughing at the Republicans’ failure to balance 
the budget and reduee taxes and their failure to end the war in 
Korea, this soon. The gratifying picture to the New Dealers is one 
of the Republicans fighting among themselves, over Chip Bohlen, 
over Joe McCarthy. 


It is beginning to look as if the New Dealers have cackled too 
soon over Korea. If that episode should be ended, as seems to be 
in the cards, it would take the New Dealers a long time to get the 
Republicans out of office, and it follows that a reduction of the 
budget and tax reduction would follow quickly. 

But the worry of Taft and of other Republican leaders is that 
with the Congressional elections coming up next year and their 
having only a margin of five in the House, with a membership 
of 435, that a too definite picture of their party as one of:ineptitude 
and false promises is being painted. for the country now. Once the 
country has a definite picture in its mind it is difficult to erase it. 

The propaganda problem of the Republicans is that the Leftist 
commentators and syndicated columnists still seemingly exercise 
the most influence. They have propagandized against practically 
every major appointment Eisenhower has made on the grounds 
they are not “liberals,” notwithstanding the fact that the Eisen- 
hower Administration is not supposed to be appointing “liberals.” 
For example, they have apparently put the General in an awful 
stew over his selection of a new Chairman for the Fedéral Power 
Commission, over other simflar appointments. 

Their best propaganda job, though, and this spreads out to 
Eastern editors most friendly to and solicitous about Eisenhower, 
is their magnifying of Joe MeCarthy and their assiduous attempt 
to drive a wedge between him and the Administration. Say what 
you want to, McCarthy is a Republican asset; he is the best one to 
do the same type of hatchet job which was effected for the New 
Dealers back in the early ‘30s. It is not a job that you and I 
would like to do, a job undoubtedly distasteful to a lot of Repub- 
licans whose conservative nature rebels at commotion or mud- 
slinging. 

But it is a job that has got to be done and you can appreciate 
just how effective the Leftist propagandists have been when you 
see Harold Stassen challenging McCarthy over his handling of 
the Greek ship operators’ affair. Dulles was obviously chagrined 
himself but he condueted himself with McCarthy in a much better 
way. 

Here is a scandal that has been hanging fire for more than 
two years. It is a scandal purely of the Truman Administration’s 
making. These operators were given these American-owned ships 
for slightly more than the asking and then, paying little or no 
taxes to either their government or to this country, they used these 
ships to carry war materials to Communist China: There was 
nothing new about the story but McCarthy made a deal with them 
to cut it out. 

Aside from bringing an end. to the trade, McCarthy dramatized 
as it had not been dramatized before, what had been going on. 
Why in the name of heaven should any one in a Republican Ad- 
ministration complain about this on the grounds that the Admin- 
istration was handling the ‘matter quietly? The only reason there 
was any complaint was because-of the chant of these who have no 
affection for the Republicans, who indeed, do not wish them well. 














Carlisle Bargeron 


Putnam & Go. to 
Admit New Partners 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Putnam & 
Co., 6°Central Row, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
on April 16th will admit to part- 
nership Alfred D.: Putnam, FP. 
Morgan Cowles, Jr., Warren C. 
Heidel, Allen L. Hopkins and 
Lyonel H. Putnam. 


With Anderson Cook Co. 
(Special to Tue Financia, Curontcir) 

PALM BEACH, Fla.— Karl S. 
Reberts has become affiliated 
with Anderson Cook Company, 
Ine., First National Bank Build- 
ing. Mr. Roberts was previously. 
with Louis_C. McClure & Co. and 


William S. Beeken Co. 


Joins Merrill Lynch Staff 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla.—Her- 
shel Routman has become associ- 
ated with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 568 Central Ave- 
nue. Mr. Routman was formerly 
local manager for King Merritt 
& Co., Inc. 
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Donald Brown to Be 
Boettcher Partner 











Denald F. Brown 


DENVER, Colo.—On April 16th, . 
Donald F. Brown will be admitted 
to partnership in Boettcher & 
Company, 828 Seventeenth Street, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Brown is Sales 
Manager for the firm. 


With Amott, Baker 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Louis 
Parker Miller is now associated 
with Amott, Baker & Co., Incor- 
perated, 1420 Walnut Street, as a 
Registered Representative. 





Tue Pustic Nationa BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


Main Office, 37 Broad Street 




















& 
CONDENSED STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 
March 31, 1953 
RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks ..... . $128,359,537.54 
U. S. Government Seeurities ..... 78, 146,985.60 
State and Municipal Securities .... 29,663,433.28 
Te a eee ae 6,947,431.70 
Loans and Discounts ..... . .  273,663,253.40 
F. H. A. Insured Loans and Mortgages ; 3,517,636.95 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances aig 2,527,165.43 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank. . . 901,500.00 
| Dies Bites Sees 2,312,758.67 
Accrued Interest Reccivahie ; a % 620,507.46 
Chen deste. os FER 274,387.91 
$526,934,597.94 

LIABILITIES” 

| Capital... .... . $13,234,375.00 

Surplus. ...... .  16,815,625.00 

30,050,000.00 
Undivided Profits .. .  11,406,032.27 $41,456,032.27 
Dividend Payable April 11,1953... .. 378,125.00 
Unearned Discount. ......... 2,241,681.19 
Reserved for Interest, Taxes, Contingencies 5,260,805.81 

Acceptances . . . . » $4,314,559.96 
Less: Own in Portfolio . 1,545,989.99 2,768,569.97 
Other las «6 ww tt te ew 791,265.19 
Deposits .......+.+-++.--...- i#(4474,088,118.51 
$526,934,597.94 


$18,665,327.41 are pledged 





25 Offices Located Thro 


United: States Government Securities carried at 
to secure public and trust deposits, 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER: N. Y. CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ughout Greater New York 
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Cost-of-Eating 


By ROGER 


W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson predicts removal of price controls and free com- 


petition will ultimately reduce 
prices to lag behind wholesale 
izations to teach 


The taking off of price controls 
has caused some prices to advance; 
but most prices have remained 
constant or have decreased. I am 
convinced 
that free com- 
petition, 
which now is 
being tried, 
willulti- 
mately reduce 
the cost of 
foods. 

There will 
be a lag be- 
tween the 
wholesale 
price drop and 
the retail 
prices. In 
Florida I own 
a. cattle ranch. 
Steers which 
sold on the hoof at thirty cents a 
pound two years ago now sell for 
ten cents. Cows which then sold 
at $200 can be bought for $60. 


Readers wonder why the retail 
price of beef is still high. The 
answer is that the beef now in the 
stores for sale was purchased by 
the packers at high prices. We 
must wait until this high-priced 
beef is eaten before the retail 
price will drop further. This may 
take four to six months. The same 
principle applies to many foods. 


Advice About Home Freezers 


Deep freezers are good for the 
home and good for the nation as 
a whole. These, however, should 
be filled intelligently. To get the 
most from buying in quantity, the 
family should give real study to 
seasons, crop reports, and other 
oe. The first verse of the 

ird chapter of the Bible Book 
of Ecclesiastes gives good advice 
to those who buy food for storing. 


We should buy in quantity 
when beef, fruit, vegetables, etc. 


Roger W. Babson 


are cheap; but we should also j, 


consider quality as well as price. 
It is wise perhaps to buy some 
meats now; but wait before stor- 
ing beef. 


Political Aspects 


While such lower food prices 
please city dwellers, falling prices 
cause much grief to millions of 
rural families. Cattlemen are now 
taking big losses. City folks laugh 
about the dairy mess and similar 
mistakes, but they all have a sad 
human side of grief, loss and dis- 
appointment. Let us be sympathe- 
tic with all unfortunate rural 
people. 

President Eisenhower is getting 
thousands of letters every day 
from honest, hard-working farm- 
ers who are being “ruined.” This 
probably accounts for his urging 
Secretary Benson to “go slowly.” 
Otherwise, he may fear that the 
Republicans will lose control of 
Congress in 1954. Customs which 
have existed for 20 years cannot 
be corrected quickly. ‘The same 
principle involves tariff changes. 


Radio Market News 


Radio news of wholesale farm 
prices is good for the farmers, 
fruit growers and others; but such 
news does not help the housewife 
much. Hence, newspapers could 
help consumers to interpret prop- 
erly the valuable food advertise- 
ments in their papers by reporting 
weekly the amount of fresh, 
canned and frozen food products 
on the market. 

Every housewife should care- 
fully read all advertisements, es- 
pecially the ads of the reliable 
super-markets. How to study local 
advertisements is a work which 


Women’s Clubs could take up. 


cost of foods. Looks for retail 
prices, and advises farm organ- 
“sane economics.” 


Farmers Need Self-Control 


Don’t blame salesmen of fertil- 
izers, seeds, farm machinery and 
real estate for urging farmers to 
produce more. Yet, the fact that 
some farmers have not the good 
sense and self-control to properly 
weigh such sales talks is one rea- 
son for their troubles today. It 
might be a good idea this year to 


devote the State Agricultural 
Fairs to teaching farmers some 
simple economic truths. 

Neither farmers nor consumers 
can depend upon most politicians 
for honest advice. This applies 
especially to the promoters of cer- 
tain unneeded irrigation projects. 
Farmers could get into the same 
box in 1954 that Wall Street spec- 
ulators got into in 1929, because 
every farmer is forced to speculate 
on weather and other unpredic- 
table factors. Another thought: 
Buy things from your local stores 
and, if possible, buy home-made 
products. If farm organizations 
would teach sane economics, there 
need be no more “Butter Scan- 


dals” and the entire dairy indus- ——— 


try would ultimately benefit. 





News ABOUT BANKS 
AND BANKERS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 





James Lyall has been appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the United 
States Trust Company of New 
York, it was announced on April 
2, by Benjamin Strong, President. 
Mr. Lyall, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, has been with the 
company since 1935. He will con- 
tinue in his present duties as assis- 
tant in personnel, advertising and 


public relations. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Mar. 31, 1953 Dec. 31, 1952 


$ $ 
5,823,569.978 6,117,115,200 
5,315,875,701 5,613,861,572 


1,525,570,859 1,707,070,284 
1,294,061,070 1,427,076,743 


2,278,586,052 2,269,931,847 
68,288,977 72,222,858 


* * 


Total resources_ 

Deposits 

Cash and due 
from banks. 

U. 8S. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs. 

Loans & discts. 

Undivid. profits 


* 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST CO., N. Y. 


Mar. 31,53 Dec. 31,’52 


$ $ 
Total resources_.__. 133,673,264 139,845,914 
97,868,810 103,962,991 


20,331,252 37,745,310 
75,845,231 70,969,332 


10,814,049 4,280,099 

11,554,356 11,481,638 
* * 

THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 

CITY OF NEW YORK 

Mar. 31, 1953 Dec. 31, 1952 


Loans and bills dis- 
coun 
Undivided profits. 


cos 
OF THE 


$ $ 
5,437,494,347 5,742,760,745 
4,954,659,825 5,247,000,031 


Total resources_ 

Deposits 

Cash and due 
from banks__ 

U. 8. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs. 

Loans and bills 
discounted —_ 


1,366,472,305 1,553,000,688 
920,663,748 1,053,413,575 


2,463,009,141 2,511,937,852 
Undivid. profits 47,723,098 45,106,662 


* x * 
MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Mar. 31, 1953 Dec. 31, 1952 


$ $ 
Total resources. 2,691,583,352 2,948,974,541 
Deposits 2,467,462,046 2,726,495,821 


Cash and due 
from banks... 773,130,290 992,561,940 
763,515,295 805,482,860 


U. 8S. Govt. se- 
864,060,190 874,944,866 


curity holdgs. 
Loans & discts. 

22,597,290 20,637,734 
* * 


Undivid. profits 
* 
GUARANTY TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK 
Mar. 31, 1953 Dec. 31, 1952 


s 
Total resources_ 2,899,021,670 3,149,028,289 
i 2,458,141,987 2,625,365,237 


743,936,607 697,658,050 
560,267,893 699,309,037 


U. 8S. Govt. se 
curity holdgs. 


Loans & discts. 1,412,594.356 1,566,424,556 Deposits 


Undivid. profits 7,080,240 
* * * 


CHEMICAL BANK & TRUST CO., N. Y. 
Mar. 31, 1953 Dec. 31, 1952 


s 3 
Total resources. 1,824,896,373 2,048,195,356 
Deposits  ...._ 1,649,048,037 1,881,391,745 
Cash and due 
491,720,706 530,997,956 
485,678,691 


353,243,636 
823,454,919 


Loans & di.cts. 777,398,221 
- Undivid. profits 16,070,884 14,750,959 


85,900,895 


THE HANOVER BANK, NEW YORK 
Mar. 31, 1953 Dec. 31, 1952 


4 

Total resources. 1,657,263,935 1,849,199,855 
Deposits ...... 1,486,563,267 1,676,834,062 
Cash and due 

from banks... 476,814,131 
Uv. 8S. Govt. se- 

curity holdgs. 
Loans & discts. 
Undivid. profits 118,614,330 


BANK OF THE MANHATTAN 
NEW YORK 
Mar. 31, 1953 Dec. 31, 1952 


$ 
1,289,054,451 1,388,082,816 
1,143,110,832 1,269,321,889 


561,341,672 


451,667,042 
643,009,513 


511,476,757 
690,746,173 
118,114,304 


COMPANY, 


Total resources. 
Deposits —....~ 
Cash and due 

from banks__ 
U. 8S. Govt. se- 

curity holdgs. 
Loans & discts. 
Undivid. profits 


* 
IIRVING TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Mar. 31, 1953 Dec. 31, 1952 


$ 
Total resources— 1,308,216,840 1,414,353,793 
its 1,153,348,614 1,263,910,338 


Depos: 
Cash and due 
350,961,639 339,133,328 


from banks__ 
U. S. Govt. se- 

251,951,528 352,584,818 
601,183,260 631,886,324 


‘curity holdgs. 
Loans & discts. 

16,903,858 16,392,783 
a x 


Undivid; profits 
* 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 
Mar. 31, 1953 Dec. 31, 1952 


$ $ 
1,993,656,049 2,136,752,798 
1,771,093,432 1,906,997,670 


536,340,177 498,444,415 


U. S. Govt. se- 
curity holdgs. 322,909,044 503,216,398 
1,015,234,997 1,011,648,486 


Loans & discts. 
Undivid. profits 40,201,432 43,550,706 
% * 


THE MARINE MIDLAND TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Mar. 21,’53 Dec. 31,’52 
$ 


367,567,257 425,981,175 


272,545,373 312,596,273 
571,367,621 582,866,863 
15,221,561 19,479,656 


Total reserves_ 


Total resources____ 

Deposits 

Cash and due from 
banks 

U. 8S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings____ 

Loans & discounts_ 


$ 
457,718,903 520,608,037 
410,256,921 483,243,936 


132,380,864 199,772,240 


114,594,022 132,525,338 
196,010,201 173,400,985 
Undivided profits.._:¢ 5,483,443 5,165,873 


* * * 
THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mar. 31,53 Dec. 31,’52 
$ $ 


737,053,832 807,265,275 
644,553,215 718,135,076 


182,397,356 216,152,898 


173,359,812 224,196,836 
344,173,326 336,645,730 
Undivided profits.._ 12,779,637 12,247,700 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Mar. 31,53 Dec. 31,’52 
$ $ 


791,155,311 824,695,456 
737,466,036 770,916,316 


230,883,477 249,847,056 


~ 332,282,795 342,671,838 

179,459,158 185,242,072 

Undivided profits.t£t' 5,458,767 5,064,142 
+. 


Paul F. McGuirk, Assistant 
Cashier and Assistant Manager of 
the Lincoln Savings Bank’s Bay 
Ridge office, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
has completed 25 years of service 


Total resources____ 

Deposits 

Cash and due from 
BOG cd dtenee- 

U. 8. Govt. secu- 

rity holdings____ 

Loans & discounts_ 


Total resources____ 
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with the bank. The occasion was 
officially recognized at a luncheon 
tendered to him by the bank. 
John W. Hooper, President of the 
bank, presented Mr. McGuirk with 
a gold watch, appropriately in- 
scribed. Charles J. Kipp, President, 
and Erwin Bortscheller, Vice- 
President, of Lincoln's 25 year 
club, welcomed the new member 
into the quarter-century club, 
which now has 48 members, 14 of 
whom are retired. 
* * * 
J. P. MORGAN & CO. INCORPORATED, 
NEW YORK 

Mar. 31.88 Bee. 2's 
788,017,011 753,807,957 
706,098,966 671,241,398 
214,677,664 169,447,278 


171,478,740 197,176,353 
Loans — 321,163,463 297,856,497 
Undivided profits._.__ 11,587,264 11,220,322 


THE PUBLIC NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Mar. 31,53 Dec. 31,’52 
$ $ 


526,934,598 557,273,345 
474,038,119 504,606,781 


128,359,538 147,400,021 
78,146,986 116,659,295 


273,663,253 250,174,159 
11,406,032 11,084,036 


Total resources____ 


Total resources____ 


8. Govt. 
rity holdings____ 
Loans and bills dis- 


U. 


counted 
Undivided profits__ 
ao 


BROWN 5B N & CO., 


NEW YORK 
Mar. 31,53 Dee. 31,"52 
$ $ 


209,100,388 227,458,555 
175,228,298 197,203,329 


49,514,347 57,423,756 


45,632,314 52,388,564 
51,325,879 53,354,657 
Capital and surplus 14,265,284 14,245,284 


THE STERLING NATIONAL BANK & 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Mar. 31,53 Dec. 31,’52 
$ $ 


Total resources___. 137,249,823 147,146,299 
Deposits ~~... —— 128,334,756 137,494,774 


Cash and due from 
banks 34,990,293 37,098,641 


U. 8. 
46,534,235 53,499,035 


rity holdings.___ 
Loans & discounts. 51,334,633 51,654,427 
1,314,326 1,284,180 


Undivided profits. 
© # * 


J. HENRY SCHRODER BANKING 
COBPORATION, NEW YORK 


Mar. 31,'53 


$ 
98,937,859 
70,336,497 


12,115,356 
42,268,827 
19,994,647 


Total resources____ 
TRAE ccncccocemnes 
Cash and due from 


Dec. 31,52 


$ 
103,717,508 
74,361,757 


10,740,329 
47,098,038 
19,547,594 

4,150,487 


Total resources... 

Deposits ........-- 

Cash and due from 
GEER cteesnanenieninsiin 

U. 8S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings... 

Loans and bills dis- 
counted 

Surplus ani undi- 
vided profits.._..9 4,153,738 

* * * 


SCHRODER TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 


Mar. 31,’53 Dec. 31,’52 
Total resources__.. $45.612.119 $50,286,221 
Deposits ......... 39,563,641 44,243,226 


Cash and due from 
banks 12,196,109 11,124,621 


Uv. 8S. Gevt. secu- 
rity holdings... 22,873,350 27,370,487 
Loans & discounts. 9,710,721 11,011,401 
3,134,051 3,130,623 


Surplus and undi- 
* 


vided profits.____ 
” * 


UNDERWRITERS TRUST COMPANY, 
NEW YORK 

Mar. 31,’53 

. $42,415,251 

38,199,605 


10,857,462 


11,039,279 
15,065,910 


Dec. 31,'52 
$42,199,507 
38,863,046 


10,086,923 
12,616,568 


17,447,272 
1,087,889 


posits 
Cash and due from 
BRED cn-canc= on 
U. S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings____ 
Loans & discounts_ 
Undivided profits.t_£ 1,100,821 


The New York State Banking 
Department announced that on 
March 26, approval was given to 
the Oyster Bay Trust Co. of Oyster 
Bay, Long Island, N. Y., to a cer- 
tificate of reduction of capital 
stock from $220,300 (consisting of 
$50,000 of class A prefered stock, 
in 10,000 shares, par value $5 
per share, $37,500 of class B pre- 
ferred stock, in 2,000 shares, par 
value $18.75 per share, and $132,- 
800 of common stock divided into 
6,640 shares of par value $20 per 
share), to $132,800, of 
6,640 shares of common stock of 
the par value of $20 per share. 

a ie 

Harold D. Hodgkinson, Chair- 
man of the Board cf Directors of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Bos- 
ton, announces that Earl P. Ste- 


venson, President of Arthur 
Little, Inc., has been appointed a 
member of the Industrial Advisory 
Committee for the First Federal 
Reserve District for the year be- 
ginning March 1, 1953. Mr. Ste- 
venson succeeds Ralph E. Thomp- 
son, deceased. 


* e 


The Newark “Evening News” of 
March 31, reported that the New- 
ark office of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, New York bro- 
kerage and investment house and 
underwriter of a special offering 
of 35,000 shares of Fidelity Uniem 
Trust Ce. (of Newark) stock, an— 
nounced that the issue had been 
sold out. 

The item added: “The shares rep- 
resented part of a block purchased 
from an estate by officers and 
directors of the bank. The stock 
was quoted today at 52% bid, 4 
asked, unchanged from yesterday’s 
prices.” 


co 


* bg % 


FIDELITY-PHLLADELPHIA TRUST Co 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Mar. 31,'53 Dec. 31,°52 


s s 
Total resources__.. 249,070,246 268,406,063 
Deposits 218,033,623 237,583,708 


Cash and due from 
bank. 55,856,844 72,746,572 


s 
U. 8S. Govt. secu- 
rity holdings._... _ 49,704,478 58,183,303 
115,292,568 107,592,344 


Fee Ee FZ: 
Undivided profits...§._ 4,719,093 4,443,662 
% % 


* 

The Broad Street Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia announces 
the removal of its South Phila— 
adelphia Brandh to the corner 
of 8th and Christian Streets. 


Charles A. Ward, President and 
general sales manager of Brown 
& Bigelow, was re-elected to the 
board of directors of the Midway 
National Bank, St. Paul, Minn., 
at its meeting on March 27. He had 
retired from the bank board im 
1951 after serving as a director for 
23 years. It is stated that the Mid- 
way National Bank is the oldest 
and largest bank in the Midway 
area, with total resources of ap- 
proximately $28,000,000. Charles J. 
Ritt is Executive Vice-President. 


At a meeting to be held om 
April 14, the stockholders of the 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, will act on a proposal te 
increase the capital stock from 
$21,000,000 to $24,000,000, and sur— 
plus from $21,500,000 to $26,000,- 
000. This will provide the bank 
with a total capital structure in 
excess of $60,000,000—viz. capital 
and surplus of $50,000,000, un- 
divided profits of approximately 
$5,300,000 and reserves for con- 
tingencies of $5,000,000. Action 
will also be taken on a reduction 
in the par value of presently out— 
standing stock from $20 to $12 
per share, through the issuance of 
1% shares of new stock for each 
share now outstanding. This will 
result in 1,750,000 shares of new 
stock being issued, compared te 
1,050,000 shares of stock now out 
standing. The additional shares it 
is stated will be issued ratably for 
the benefit of all shareholders 
without cost to them and a fair 
price will be fixed for all trams 
actions in fractional shares, as ne 
fractional shares will be issued. 
The bank also announces plans 
for the sale of 250,000 shares of 
additional stock (par value of $12) 
thereby increasing the capital 
stock to be outstanding from 1,- 
750,000 shares to 2,000,000 shares. 
These additional shares will be 
offered ratably with pre-emptive 
rights to shareholders at $30 per 
share, thereby providing $7,500, 
000, of which amount $3,000,000 
will be allocated to new capital 
and $4,500,000 to surplus. The 
capital will then be $24,000,000 
and surplus $26,000,000. An in- 
crease in dividends is also con- 
templated for the proposed new 
stock. It is expected that 
cash dividends will be established 
at the rate of $1.44 per annum, 
payable monthly at 12 cents per 
share. The present dividend rate 
is $2.28 per annum. 
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..-but it opens a great new industry! 





You are looking here at one of the most 
important electronic advances of the last 
decade ...the U.H.F. Germanium Diode 
Mixer developed by Philco engineers! 


Its importance comes from the job it per- 


forms in a U.H.F. television set. 


This tiny giant, born in the Philco research 
laboratories, is one of the many contributing 
factors in the superior performance of the 
Philco All Channel U.H.F. tuner. It has 
made possible the mass production of Philco 
U.HLF. television receivers which capture the 
full range of performance in the new Ultra 
High Frequency band. 


ANOTHER FIRST 









This new Philco U.H.F diode is but the first 
commercial result of a long program of fun- 
damental research in the Philco laboratories 
which began with Radar during World War 
II. During the following years, Philco scien- 
tists have concentrated upon the problem of 
improved performance and freedom from 
“noise” and distortion in television receivers 
and all types of microwave, and radar equip- 
ment. Intensive study has been devoted to 
the development of semi-conductor devices 
such as transistors which will have a far 
reaching effect upon the future design of 


both civilian and military equipment. 


0" PHILCO "2 


(1541) 21 





Philco has spent many millions of dollars and 
untold manhours in its laboratories on a con- 
tinuing program for this kind of fundamental 
research. It has been responsible in the past 
for the great achievements that have made 
the Philco name a standard of comparison in 
Television... Radio... Refrigerators... Freezers 


...Electric Ranges...and Air Conditioning. 


And the end is not in sight ! 
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Prospect of Immediate 


Sterling Convertibility 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Asserting results of visit of British Cabinet Ministers to Wash- 

ington and Paris indicates there is no immediate likelihood of 

Sterling convertibility, Dr. Einzig points out Britain still has a 

growing debit balance in the European Payments Union. Says 

immediate Sterling convertibility would lead to dumping of 
foreign goods into Britain. 


LONDON, Eng.—It is now pos- 
sible to assess the result of the 
Washington and Paris visits of Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Butler. Even though 
no actual in- 
formation is 
available it is 
now evident 
that hopes or 
fears ofan 
early restora- 
tion of con- 
vertibility will 
not material- 
ize. Until 
quite recently 
it was widely 
believed that 
following on 
t Washing- 
ton visit any- 
thing might 
happen almost 
any time. Even during the in- 
terval between the Washington 
and Paris visits there were 
rumors about the possibility of a 
surprise announcement concern- 
ing the restoration of a limited 
cegree of convertibility at an 
early date. The chances of any 
such move appear now to have 
receded into the distant and un- 
certain future. 

It-is generally known that Mr. 
Eden and Mr. Butler came back 
from. Washington empty-handed. 
Even though it. had been offi- 
cially announced before the visit 
that no cqancrete commitment was 
expected to result from it, the 
negative gutcome is known to 
have caused some disappointment 
in official circles. Much stress is 
laid on evePy possible occasion on 
the importance of having estab- 
lished satisfactory personal rela- 
tions with members of the new 
Administration. 

There can be no doubt however. 
that the Ministers had hoped to 
come back with something more 
positive than that. They had con- 
fidently expected that the pro- 
posal concerning the extension of 
the facilities provided by the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund would 
be favorably received in Wash- 
tagton. There is reason to believe, 
however, that the United States 
Administration showed no marked 
enthusiasm for this particular 
solution. Even though it would 
involve no new dollar aid beyond 
the utilization of the International 
Monetary Fund’s existing dollar 
resources, and it would not be 
mecessary to obtain the consent of 
Congress, the U. S. Government 
did not commit. itself. Yet even if 
it had given its consent to a revi- 
sion of the rules of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund the maxi- 
mum facilities that Britain could 
possibly have expected from that 
quarter would have been a mere 
crop in the ocean of dollar re- 
quirements for ensuring the suc- 
cess of convertibility. 

Expert opinion puts the mini- 
mum amount that would be 
needed in order to make sterling 
convertible without taking un- 
reasonable risk at $5,000 million. 
The Fund’s total dollar resources 
are only $2,800 million and 
Britain could not possibly claim 
more than a relatively small part 
of this amount for her own use. 
This means that something like 
$4,000 million would have to come 
fcom other sources, whether in the 
form of dollar loans or guarantees 
or investments. By far the larger 
part of that amount would have 





Dr. Paul Einzig 


to be provided by the United 
States Government, and nobody 
but extreme wishful thinkers im- 
agine that Congress would be 
willing to consent to such a large 
aid. 

Moreover, Britain is likely to 
encounter difficulties also on the 
part of Western Europe. It is true 
Western European Governments 
would stand to gain if sterling 
were to become convertible into 
dollars. On the other hand they 
would lose the advantage of the 
relative freedom of trade within 
the European Payments Union. 
For this reason they insisted at 
the Paris meeting on the renewal 
of the Payments Union arrange- 
ment for another 12 months from 
July 1, 1953. On British insistance 
they agreed to insert a reservation 
under which the termination or 
modification of the arrangement 
could be discussed before the end 
of that period if one of the par- 
ticipating countries wished to es- 
tablish convertibility over a wider 
sphere. It is understood however, 
that the continental participants 
would be in a position to veto any 
change before June 30, 1954, or 
even after that date, by insisting 
on the repayment in gold of 
Britain’s debit balance with the 
Payments Union as a condition of 
the termination of the existing 
arrangement. And Britain is not 
in’a position to comply at present 
with this condition. 

Admittedly it is concefvable 
that the debit balance may be- 
come materially reduced during 
the next 12 months or so through 
a Sterling Area export surplus to 
the European Payments Union 
countries. The relaxation of im- 
port restrictions from these coun- 
tries, announced on the occasion 
of the Paris visit of the British 
Ministers, and the increase of the 
basic tourist allowance from £25 
to £40 per person, did not appear 
to encourage hopes of a substan- 
tial surplus in the near future. 
Moreover, France is likely to re- 
duce her imports from Britain 
which will further increase’ the 
difficulty of repaying the debit 
balance. 

It is of course possible that the 
Continental Governments may 
change their attitude either under 
American pressure or in return 
for a further relaxation of British 
import restrictions. Their present 
attitude is, however, anything but 
favorable. In the circumstances 
the only chance of solving this 
problem would be for Britain to 
obtain from the United States a 
sufficiently large dollar aid to be 
able to settle the debit balance 
with the European Payments 
Union, in addition to the dollars 
needed for meeting any pressure 
on sterling after the restoration of 
convertibility. 


The fact that Britain agreed to 
relax import restrictions is itself 
an indication that convertibility is 
not imminent. It is reasonable te 
assume that in order to ensure 
the success of convertibility 
Britain would have to reinforce 
restrictions rather than relax 
them. For there would be a stron¢ 
temptation to dump into Britain 
the largest possible amount of 
goods for the sake of being able 
to convert the sterling proceeds 
inte dollars. Britain would have 
to defend herself against such 
operations by means of quantita- 
tive import restrictions. 


Evidently, restoration of con- 
vertibility would necessitate both 
substantial dollar aid and drastic 
cuts in imports. It would mean 
not “trade not aid,” in accordance 
with Mr. Butler’s much-quoted 
slogan, but “aid not trade.” In- 
deed even some of the more en- 
thusiastic advocates of early con- 
vertibility have derived comfort 
from the fact that the delay in 
restoring convertibility has at any 
rate enabled Britain to make some 
progress towards the liberaliza- 
tion of her trade. Some less dog- 
matic supporters of convertibility 
are even inclined to come to the 
conclusion that since in existing 
circumstances the choice is be- 
tween free trade and free ex- 
changes the former alternative is 
to be preferred to the latter, 


McLaughlin, Reuss to 
Admit G. ¥. Hunt 











George V. Hunt 


McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 1 
Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will admit George V. Hunt 
to partnership on April 16th. Mr. 
Hunt has recently been associated 
with Terry & Company and prior 
thereto was manager of the trad- 
ing department for Starkweather 
& Co. Mr. Hunt is Vice-Presidént 
of the Security Traders Associa- 
tion of New York. 


Reiner Appointed Gov. 
Of American S. E. 


John J. Mann, American Stock 
Exchange Chairman, has_ an- 
nounced that the market’s gov- 
erning board had approved the 
appointment of Milton E. Reiner, 
Milton E. Reiner & Co., to the 
Exchange’s Board of Governors to 
fill an unexpired term caused by 
the resignation of David 8S. Jack- 
son. Mr. Reiner will serve until 
the next annual election. He was 
also appointed to the Exchange's 
finance committee. 

A native New Yorker, Reiner 
has been associated with the 
American Stock Exchange and its 
predecessors since 1914 whén he 
launched his Wall Street career 
as a runner on the old outdoor 
“Curb.” In 1920 he purchased a 
membership in the New York 
Curb Market Association and in 
1921 he came indoors with the 
New York Curb Market. In 1921 
he became a stock specialist in 
which capacity he has functioned 
uv to the present. Mr. Reiner is 
also a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange. having obtained 
his “seat” in 1930. 


Now Landry & Co. . 
NEW ORLEANS, La.—The firm 
name of Landry, Alexander & Co. 
Marine Building. has been changed 
to Landry and. Co. Neville M. 
— is now a partner in the 
irm. 


Walter Lillie Opens 
STRATFORD, Conn. — Walter 
H: Lillie is engaging in the securi- 
ties business from offices at 843 


East Main Street. He Was ~for- 
merly with “isele & King, Libaire, 


Stout & Co. and R. H. Johnson 
& Co. 
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Spending $81 Billion 
On New Plant and Equipment During 1953-1956 






Industry Plans 





McGraw-Hill survey indicates from 1954-56 American industry 
will spend about 20% more annually than during 1947-50 
peacetime prosperity. Netes emphasis on modernization and re- 
placement in steel, transportation equipment, food and textiles. 


American industry plans to 
spend between $18 and $20 billion 
a year on new plant and equip- 
ment from 1954-56, about $4 bil- 
lion more per 
year than in 
the peacetime 
prosperity of 
1947-50. That, 
together with 
an estimated 
$23.3 billion 
to be spent in 
1953, means a 
total upwards 
of $81 billion 
in the period 
1953 through 
1956. 

The capital 
spending 
planned for 
1953 adds up 
to an all-time record and is 6% 
greater than the actual amount of 
capital investment in 1952. 

If these plans can be carried 
out, they will assure for the capi- 
tal goods industries of the United 
States a continuing prosperity 
which, in peacetime, has consis- 
tently been a prerequisite of gen- 
eral prosperity. 

This conclusion is based upon 
replies in thé sixth annual survey 
of large business firms’ plans, con- 
ducted by the Department of 
Economics of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company. 


Depreciation Spending 


Even if there should be a falling 
off of business, depreciation 
spending could be counted on to 
sustain the economy, Dexter 
<eezer, Director of the Economics 





Dexter M. Keezer 


Department, points out. Deprecia- 
tion, which finances a little more 
than half of capital spending, will 
increase in manufacturing from 
$5.9 billion to 1952 to $7.8 billion 
in 1956, the survey indicates. 

Businessmen plan to increase 
manufacturing capacity by 16% 
by 1956, (7% this year and an- 
other nine by 1956) and they 
anticipate a sales increase of 10%. 
They report new products and 
processes that will require large 
capital expenditures. 

Plans for capacity are proving 
to be an unusually accurate indi- 
cation of businessmen’s thinking 
on their productive needs in rela- 
tion to their markets, Mr. Keezer 
says. They make better estimates 
on their growth in capacity than 
they do about actual dollar 
amount of capacity spending. 


Electrical Machinery Tops 


The biggest expansion in capac- 
ity is planned in the electrical 
machinery. transportation equip- 
ment, and chemical industries. 
Automobile and machinery 
makers expect to expand faster 
than the average of all industry 
over the long pull, 1953-56. The 
oil industry, long regarded as a 
pace-setter in business, plans to 
grow at about the average rate 
along with the rest of manvfactur- 
ing. Food and other manufactur- 
ing companies plan modest but 
importamt increases in capacity. 
The st¢el industry is slowing 
down its rate of exparsion. 

A Aransition from cefense to 
civilian production, beginning 
this year and extending to 1956, 
is indicated by these capacity 
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New Haven Railroad 


New .York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad convertible income 
44s offer some interesting income 
possibilities. These bonds sell flat 
and go ex-interest 4% points on 
April 15 with payment on May |. 
This payment will reduce the cost 
by that amount for ordinary tax 
purposes and would write down 
the bonds from current prices. The 
bonds are convertible into 10 
shares of the 5% preferred which 
has arrears of approximateky $9.25 
a share, at the end of last month. 
If traffic is well maintained: this 
year, it is believed further pay- 
ments, in addition to the. $3.00 
already made, will be disbursed on 
the preferred in 1953. This, of 
course, would -be taxable income. 
New Haven showed earnings: of 
$15.45 a preferred share last year 
as compared with $10.25 in 1951 
ahd $16.93 in 1950. "The income 
bonds last year showed 15.28% 
available on the bonds as com- 
pared with 11:42% in 1951 and 
14.50% in 1950. 


New Haven has followed an ag- 
gressive policy of disposing of 
non-railroad property over -the 
last few years. This has had the 
added advantage of reducing taxes 
on this land which was not vrd- 
ductive and at the same time, 
adding to cash resources. This 
policy is exvected to be actively 
pursued in the future. In this re- 
spect might be noted the cur- 
rent studies being made by the 
New York Central in seeking to 
dispose.of some of its real estate 
in New York City. Central has a 


complicated “tien problem because 
of its varicus mortgag?s. making 


it difficult to dispose of its hold- | 


ings. New Haven has a sizable 
stake in many of these properties 
—currently estimated at about 
one-third of the total value of the 
combined holdings of the two 
roads. 

In view of New Haven’s much 
smaller debt and less complicated 
capital structure, it seems any 
sale of New York City properties 
would benefit New Haven to a 
greater degree proportionately. 
Such a sale would indicate the re- 
tirement of additional New Haven 
first mortgage 4s of 2007, thereby 
improving the position of the in- 
come bonds and the preferred 
stock. 


Management of the New Haven 
is aggressively seeking aaditional 
traffic. It is one of the few rail- 
roads providing truck-trailer flat 
car service between many of the 
major points on its line. Further 
extension of the profitable haul is 
anticipated with the possibility of 
this type of service being extend- 
ed beyond its own line=. 
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plans. Some of the defense-sup- 
porting industries, such as steel 
and non-ferrous metal producers, 
plan to complete large increases 
in capacity auring 1953, but they 
will not add much more to their 
production potential by 1956. The 
durable consumer goods indus- 
tries, suca as automobile and 
electrical manufacturers, plan 
sizable increases in manufacturing 
capacity curing the next four 
years. Corsumer goods industries, 
such as food and apparel, expect 
to expand more slowly. 


Larger Markets 


Busiressmen feel there are 
larger markets ahead. Total 
manufacturing sales will increase 
about 10%, but business managers 
plan to make the sales of their 
individual firms grow by 13%. 

The survey reveals a sizable 
difference between what each 
compary plarned to spend in 
comparison with the industry. 
Greatest di’ferences between 
company sales plans and expected 
industry sales were found in the 
automobile, machinery and chemi- 
cal industries. Steel and electrical 
companies, on the other hand, 
expect their sales closely to par- 
allel industry growth. 


Other lines where a_ strong 
element of competitive growth 
is expected. by the company 
against the industry are: baking, 
breweries, cereal manufaciure, 
engines, service machineiy, spe- 
cial machinery, wool textiles, 
dyeing, knitung, bulid.ng s.u.te- 
rials, cement, furniture and non- 
ferrous n.etals. 


A marked shift toward modern- 
ization is revealed in the percent- 
ages of total capital spending, 
which shows that in 1951, expan- 


sion took 58%, mocernization, 
42; in 1952, expansion 49, modern- 
ization, 51: while in 1953. ex- 


pansion p:anned is 43%, compared 
with 57% fcr modernization, and 
1954-56, prelimirary plans, ex- 
pansion 33; modernization, 62. 
Industries in which total spend- 
ing is declining are the ones 


which expect the largest portion 


of their funds to toward 
modernization and 
such as steel, transportation 


equipment, food, and textiles. 


go 


Depreciation Policies 
Depreciation in 1953 in 
facturing will amount 


manu- 


equipment. About 85% 


a policy of spending all 


and equipment 
continue’ that 
5% 


depreciation 


and expect 
policy. 


for capital 


ment. 


funds will 
equipment. 
Accun ulation 


£0 
of 
will 


ture capital spending 
strongest. They 


industries. The 
ciation to spending 
one-third and one-half 
machinery, electrical 


in steel 


in transport equipment. 


But the dollar amount of de- 
growing the 
most ranid’y in these same indus- 
This is due to the lerge 
in defense facilities 
in these industries since 
1950, plus the rapid amortization 
of defense plants which the gov- 
in- 
dustries will have large sums from 
depreciation becoming available 
In steel, the reserves 


preciation also is 


tries. 


investment 
needed 


basic 


ernment allowed. The 


in 1954-56. 


may pile up faster than is needed 
to finance p!anned capital invest- 
ment. 


By 1955, 





replacement, 


to $6.38 
billion, compared with $12.1 bil- 
lion p.anned for new plent and 
of manu- 
facturing firms report they have 
their 
depreciation allowances for plant 
to 
Another 
have been spending all their 
goods 
but will change this policy. The 
remaining 10% have not, and do 
not intend, to spend all their de- 
preciation for plant and equip- 
Even under adverse co.- 
ditions, about 80% of depreciation 
into plant and 


depreciation 
funds also is a clue to where fu- 
be 
now constitute 
a fairiy srrall proportion of pres- 
ent capital spending in the basic 
ratio of depre- 
is between 
machinery, 
automobiles, chemicals and petro- 
leum. It is only about one-sixth 
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panies will have $829 million in 
depreciation, but their prelimi- 
nary investment plans amount to 
only $623 million. Somewhat the 
same situation exists in trans- 
port equipment, engines, apparel, 
meat ana non-ferrous metals. 


Jacobson Heads Dept. 
For A. G. Becker & Co, 


A. G. Becker & Co. announced 
that Hans Jacobson has become 
associated with its New York of- 
fice, 54 Pine Street, as manager 
of the arbitrage department. Mr. 
Jacobson was for a number of 
years with the firm’s Berlin 
branch and subsequently with the 
New York office, and in more re- 


the steel com- 


been engaged in 
in this 


cent years has 
arbitrage operations 
country. 


Walter Aronheim Opens 


Walter Aronheim is conducting 
a securities business from offices 
at 30 East 37th Street, New York 


City. Mr. Aronheim was formerly 
with Cohu & Co. and First Inves- 
tors Corp. 


Consolidated Inv. Co. 

ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Ben Nalick 
is engaging in a securities busi- 
ness from offices at 2728 Franklin 
Avenue, under the firm name of 
Consolidated Investment Com- 
pany of Missouri. 






















Pinkerton Dept. Mer. 
For Reynolds & Go. 


Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, announce that Bledsoe 
C. Pinkerton has become asso- 
ciated with the firm as manager 
of the corporate bond department. 
Mr. Pinkerton was formerly with 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 


R. Fleischer Opens 


(Special to Tue FrnanctaL CHRowicie) 

SANTA BARBARA, Calif.— 
Richard Fleischer has formed 
Richard Fleischer & Co. with of- 
fices at 693 East Valley Road to 
engage in the securities business. 
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Carr N. Miller Joins 
E. F. Hutton & Co. 


(Special to Tue Financia Curowtcie) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Carr WN. 
Miller has become associated 
with E. F. Hutton & Company, 
623 South Spring Street. Mr. Mil- 
ler was formerly with Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis for 
many years in Minneapolis and 
Duluth. 

Jack H. Naley has also recently 
joined E. F. Hutton & Company’s 
staff. 


N. P. Kostopulos Opens 

NORFOLK, Va. — Nicholas P. 
Kostopulos has opened offices in 
the Bankers Trust Building to en- 
gage in a securities business. 
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OUR BUSINESS REVIEW, 


Read this fact-filled 
summary every month for 
a clear analysis of Cana- 
dian economic develop- 
ments, together with de- 
tailed surveys of industrial 
and trade conditions from 
coast to coast. It is a real 
help to businessmen 
the world who 
want to keep up with the 
newest sande in Canadian 


WY BANT 
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We shall be glad to add your name to our mailing list— 
without charge. Simply write for Business Review on 
your letterhead to: Business Development Department, 
Bank of Montreal, 119 St. James St., Montreal, Canada. 


Bank or MonTREAL 
Canada’s First Bank Coast-to-Coast 
In Canada since 1817 ...in U.S. since 1859 


Resources exceed $2 billion. More than 580 branches across Canada. Offices in 
New York, San Francisco and London. 


Correspondents throughout the world. 





Special Representative in Chicago. 
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FORGET & FORGET 
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Members of the Canadian Steck Exchange 
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51 St. James St. West 
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G. E. LESLIE & CO. 


Members: Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers Association of Canada 


ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
MONTREAL, QUE. 


Direct private wires with 
New York, Toronto and Maritime Provinces 


Branches 
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Continued from page 4 


McCormick Dedicates 


Of Canadian 


investing public, and no longer 
representative of our widespread 
service activities and true nation- 
al stature. 


“You, too, were motivated by 
equally cogent and compelling 
reasons. But you may have been 
persuaded by one additional fun- 
damental factor which was nct ap- 
plicable in our case. You were 
never a ‘Curb’ exchange, in fact. 
Your members, unlike our own, 
never traded in the open air, but- 
feted by winds, drenched by rain, 
and broiled in the summer sun. 
Yours, from the outset has been 
the happy condition of indoor 
trading. 


“From a humble birth in 1926, 
when a few brokers met for trad- 
ing in the shares of a few com- 
panies which were not yet able to 
meet the listing requirements of 
the Montreal Stock Exchange, 
your older brother, you have 
grown in size and repute to the 
point where you now may right- 
fully boast of a roster of 85 mem- 
ber firms, dealing in the securities 
of over 500 Canadian and foreign 
companies, engaged in mining, oil 
and industrial enterprises. 

“Like Canada itself, your 
growth in recent years has been 
great, and like Canada, with 
which you have so closely iden- 
tified yourself by your action to- 
day, your future knows no bounds. 


“This change of name occurs 
on the ground floor of Canada’s 
rise as an industrial nation. On 
every side of. you, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, 
are evidences of the country’s 
break from its historical, agricul- 
tural past. New sources of miner- 
al wealth, new oil fields are con- 
stantly discovered, new pipelines, 
factories and mills are continually 
under construction, placing upon 
Canada the stamp of 20th century 
progress, all contributing to a 
higher standard of living for a 
rapidly increasing population. 


“And I cannot pass without pay- 
ing tribute to your country’s fa- 
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Opening 
Stock Exchange 


vorable exchange rate and envi- 
able balanced budgets which are 
attributable to the sound manage- 
ment and stability of the Canadian 
economy and the hard-headed 
business acumen of your people. 

“Your exchange, as well as 


others, must take a fair share of ,, 


the credit for the recent remark- 
able By maintain- 
ing close and continuous markets 
for the securities of new and 
growing enterprises, you provide 
a spur to investment in these un- 
dertakings, and assurance to in- 
vestors of the liquidity of their 
invested savings. By maintaining 
fair and open markets you insure 
investor confidence in corporate 


fidence is the yardstick of Can- 
ada’s future and our future; to the 
extent that it is weakened in any 
way, will progress be slowed. To 
the extent that it is strengthened, 
will Canada become, even more 
than this day, the land of great 
accomplishment and expectations. 

“This great institution, within 
whose walls we stand at this very 
moment, is one of your are 
most progressive auction es 
markets and is symbolic of a basic 
principle which makes this coun- 
try a place where you are justly 
proud to live. This way of life 
not only lives and grows here in 
this institution, but by its very 
existence here, fosters the life and 
growth of private competitive 
capitalism elsewhere in the world. 


“On behalf of the American 
Stock Exchange may I wish the 
new Canadian Stock Exchange, 
your Chairman and my very good 
friend, Jacques Forget, and all its 
members a most happy birthday, 
and a most successful and pros- 
perous future. 


“May your shadow never grow 





Member Firms of 


Canadian 


Here is a list of member firms 
of the Canadian Stock Exchange: 


ALLEBONE & COMPANY 

211 St. ere St., 
AMES & CO., A. 

360 St. James Ps W., Montreal, Que. 
ANGUS & CO. 

304 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
ARMSTRONG & CO., O. E. 

c/o Hugh Mackay & Co., Montreal, Que. 
AYER, ALBERT A 

453 St. ay Xavier St. 

Montreal, Que. 
BARRY & McMANAMY 

P. O. Box 129, Station B, Quebec, P. Q. 
BEAUBIEN & CO., L. G. 

221 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal, Que. 
BELANGER, ROGER R. 

715 Victoria Square, Montreal, Que. 
BONGARD & CO. 

80 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
BOUSQUET, J.-P. 

249 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
BRAULT & CHAPUT 

482 St. Francois Xavier St. 

Montreal, Que. 
BRISEBOIS, P. A. 

c/o Geoffrion, Robert & Gelinas 

Montreal, Que. 
BURNETT & CO 

212 St. Sacrament St., Montreal, Que. 
CHARRON & CO., C. B. 

400 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que, 
COLLIER, NORRIS & QUINLAN 

507 P.ace d’Armes, Montreal, Que, 
CRABTREE & McLAUGHLIN 

201 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal, Que. 
CRADOCK & CO. 

170 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
CRAIG, BALLANTYNE & CO. 

215 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
CRANG, J. H. & CO. 

40 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
CUNDILL, FRANCIS 

453 St. Francois Xavier St. 

Montreal, Que. 


Montreal, Que. 





Stock Exchange 


DEAN, 
453 oe , Xavier St. 
Montreal, Que. 


EMARD, H. PAUL 
c/o L. G. Beaubien & Co. 
Montreal, Que. 

F 


ARRELL, G. E. 
453 St. Francois Xavier St. 
Montreal, Que. 
FLOOD @& CO. 
360 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
FORGET & CO., L. J. 
471 St. Francois Xavier St. 
Montreal, Que. 
FORGET & FORGET 
51 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
GAIRDNER, SON & CO. 
360 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
GARIEPY, GASTON 
265 Craig St. W., Montreal, Que. 
GARLAND, H., 8. 
453 St. Francois Xavier St. 
Montreal, Que. 
GEOFFRION, ROBERT & GELINAS 
507 Place d’Armes, Montreal, Que. 
GILLETT & STRACHAN 
132 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
GOURD, ANDRE 
391 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
GRAHAM & CO. 
Room 702, 437 St. James St. W. 
Montreal, Que. 
GREENSHIELDS & CO. 
507 Place d’Armes, Montreal, Que, 
HICKEY, DONALDSON & CO. 
360 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que, 
ee ae & ROSS 
. O. Box 493, Hawkesbury, Ont. 
aes & CO., C. J. 
360 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que 
HUGHES & ones 
-- Montreal, Que. 


244 St. James St. 
IBBOTSON, M. G. 
453 St. Francois Xavier St. 
Montreal, Que. 
JACKSON & CO. 
132-St. James St. W.,, Montreal, Que. 


























































JOMNSTON & CO., GRANT 
485 McGill 8t., Montreal, Que. 


JONES HEWARD 4 CO. 
249 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
KAUFMANN & CO., J. C. 
Room 512, 620 Cathcart St. 
Montreal, Que. 


KIDDER & CO., A. M. 

276 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
KINGSTONE & MACKENZIE 

204 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal, Que. 
LAIDLAW & CO. 

aa 6t. James St. W.. Montreal, Que. 
LATIMER & CO., W. 

Se 5 an a. “Montreal, Que. 
LEGGAT & CO. 

414 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
LESLIE & 0O., G. EZ. 

360 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
VESQUE & ©O., J. L. 

210 Notre Deme St. W., Montreal, Que. 
LOCKE, GRAY & ©O. 

400 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
MacDOUGALL & MacDOUGALL 

507 Place @’Armes, Montreal, Que. 
MACKAY & CO., HUGH 

235 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 


MACKENZIE & KINGMAN 

460 St. John St., Montreal, Que. 
MACLEOD, RIDDELL & CO. 

360 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 


MacMARTIN, A. €. 

453 St. Pranceis Kavier St. 
Montreal, Que. 
MAJOR & 


& COMPANY 

360 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
MARLER & CO., 3. L. 

501 St. Peter St., Montreal, Que. 

eCUAIG BROS. @ CO. 

276 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
neces. 6a 

529 St. Francois Xavier St. 


& Co. 
W., Montreal, Que. 


132 St. James St. 
pry Bae eee 


50 King St. W., Torento, Ont. 
maar & COo., &. 

ody aches Montreal, Que. 
Po deng 


pg oy ., Montreal, Que. 
MOLSON, WM. M. 

453 St. Praneois Xavier St. 
Montreal, Que. 
O'BRIEN & WILLIAMS 

132 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
OSLER, HAMMOND & NANTON 
Nanton Building, Winnipeg, Man. 
OSWALD & DRINKWATER 

233 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal Que. 


PATERSON & CO., ALEX. 
260 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal, Que. 


PICARD & FLEMING 

100 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
RAINVILLE & CO. 

210 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 


RICHARDSON & CO., T. A. 
11 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


RICHARDSON & SONS, JAMES 
367 Main St., Winnipeg, Man. 


ROBERTSON & MORGAN 
507 Place d’Armes, Montreal, Que. 


ROTHSCHILD &@ CO., L. F. 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 


SAVARD & HART 
275 Notre Dame St. W., Montreal, Que. 


SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 
132 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
SMITH, THOMPSON & CO. 


507 Place d’Armes, Montreal, Que. 


SOUCIE, GEO. O. 
c/o Rene T. Leclerc Inc. 
240 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 


TELLIER & CO. 
42 Broadway, N. Y. 


THOMSON & CO. 
355 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 


THOMSON & McKINNON 

38 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 
TIMMINS & CO., J. BR. 

360 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 
WHITE & HALDENBY 

275 St. James St. W., Montreal, Que. 


WOOD, GUNDY & COMPANY 
36 King St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


Walwyn, Fisher Go. 
Toronto Exch. Firm 


TORONTO, Ont., Canada—An- 
mnouncement has been made of the 
formation of Walwyn, Fisher & 
Co., a partnership, to conduct a 
general brokerage business as 
members of the Toronto Stock 
Exchange. Partners are J. P. 
Walwyn, S. B. Heath, O. R. Ed- 
monds, A. P. Fisher and H. J. 
Knight. Offices are located at 15 
King Street West. 

The firm has also acquired the 
brokerage business formerly car-— 
ried on under the name of T. O. 
Grills & Co. Mr. Grills will be as— 
sociated with Walwyn, Fisher & 
Co. 


With B. D. Morton Co. 


(Special to THe Frinancrat CHRronicis) 
ALTON, Ill.—-George M. Fischer 
has become associated with B. C. 
Morton & Co. of Boston. He was 
previously with Slayton & Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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SHARE CAPITAL 


NAME OF STOCK Auth- 
ovized. 

Acme Glove Works Lid ieee 82,396 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills Ltd__-__ ‘ 1,500,000 
Anglo-Nfld Dev Co Ltd____-_.___ ‘ 6,000,000 
Angilo-Norwegian Holdings Lid___ 2! ee 500,000 
Auto Pabric Products Co Ltd cum part A 50,000 
Class B. ’ -—¢hd-~ = oa 200,000 
Beatty Bros Ltd___ vo 600,000 
Belding-Corticelli Lta : * aia 250,000 
7% cumulative preferred. 86,530 
Belgium Stores Ltd s ‘AS 50,000 
5°%e cumulative preferred 3 25,000 
Bieeeeerete £46 7s ee 400,000 
Brantford Cordage Co Ltd class A in® 60,000 
Class B . a 80,000 
Bright & Co Ltd T G 4 —_ 500,000 
5% cumulative red preferred one 100,000 
B C Packers Ltd cum class A-_ = a 781,988 
Class B oa 781,988 
Brown Co _.....-_. a 2,997,009 
$5 cum conv list preferred_ ° 143,456 
$3 cum 2nd preferred ° 143,456 
een sees OO Bae. nn ecwe ° 200,000 
Burnett Ltd ~ 150,000 
Burns & Co Ltd part class ‘A a. 33,790 
Class B . 140,000 
OS ISS RS 350,000 
Canada Bread Co Ltd - a 200,000 
Canada & Dom Sugar Co Ltd____ sem” 3,000,000 
Canada Plooring Co Ltd class B = 150,000 
Canada Malting Co Ltd__. ° 200,000 
Canada Packers Ltd cum part pid class’ A- __* 400,000 
Class B ae 800,000 
Canada Starch Co. Ltd em? 62,500 
Canada Vinegars Ltd = 100,000 
Canadian Dredge & Dock Go Ltd — 150,000 
Canadian Food Products Lid - 500,000 
Cumulative class A preferred = 100,000 
4%2% cumulative preferred ale 50,000 
Canadian General Electric Co Ltd a 188,845 
Canadian General Investments Ltd__ eons 1,000,000 
Canadian. Industries Ltd —_- i .* 13,500,000 
7% cumulative preferred_ . 75,000 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co Ltd .* 400,000 
Canadian Internat Invest Trust Ltd be 300,000 
5% cumulative preferred .* 40,000 
Canad Javelin Foundries & Machine Wks Ltd 1,000,000 
Canadian Marconi Co a” 7,500,000 
Canadian Power & Paper Securities Ltd______ 1,000,000 
Canadian Silk Products Corp class A- _. 100,000 
Canadian Western Lumber Co Ltd____-----_- ° 3,200,000 
Canadian Westinghouse Co Ltd_ ° 900,006 
Cassidy's Ltd 7‘ cumulative preferred _ 52,224 
Catelli Food Products Ltd class A......-... —_ 91,804 
Class B 91,804 
Celtic Knitting Co Ltd is 30,000 
Chatco Steel Products Ltd “ 60,000 
5% cumulative preferred__ . 40,000 
Chateau-Gai Wines Ltd_- ue 200,000 
Cinzano Ltd class A tom 2,981,938 
54%2% cumulative preferred Ps 750,000 
Claude Neon General Advertising class A ° 42,453 
Class B ° 364,570 
Preferred — 23,605 
Combined Enterprises Ltd en 900,000 
5% cumulative red preferred = 15,000 
Commercial Alcohols Ltd . 400,000 
8% cumulative preferred_-. J - 50,000 
Consolidated Bakeries of Canada Ltd_._.--_* 500,000 
Cons Diversified Std Securities Ltd class A---~- 160,000 
Preferred . 55,000 
Consolidated Lithograph Mfg Co Ltd - 300,000 
Consolidated Paper Corp Ltd ° 3,500,000 
Consolidated Textile Mills 5% cum pfd - 30,000 
Cosmos Imperia] Mills Ltd_ ° 400,000 
Crain Lid R L . as “ non 100,000 
David & Frere Ltd class A____-- — 23,000 
Class B : i raw 23,000 
Dominion Engineering Works Ltd a 1,000,000 
Dominion Malting Co Ltd_-_- ° 125,000 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co Ltd- ° 1,000,000 
Dominion Square Corp ___-~- —_ 46,900 
Dominion Structural Steel Ltd_ — 100,000 
Dominion Woollens & Worsteds Ltd_______- e 155,000 
Donnaconda Paper Co Ltd a® 380,272 
Bast Kootenay Power 7‘¢ cum preferred__-__- 50,000 
Eastern Bakeries Ltd 4% cum preferred coe 5,000 
Hastern Steel Products Ltd______-_-~- cts 400,000 
Panny Farmer Candy Shops Inc 7 400,000 
Federal Grain Ltd class A- 4, 160,000 
$1.40 cumulative preferred — 150,000 
Pleet Manufacturing Ltd_ ™ 1,000,000 
Ford Motor Co of Canada Lid class A . 1,900,000 
Foreign Power Sec Corp Ltd - 250,000 
% cumulative preferred Sa 50,000 
Preiman Ltd A J__- ‘ 130,000 
4%2‘e cumulative preferred_ ~odiaiees 9,000 
General Products Mig Corp Ltd class A e 125,000 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co of Canada Ltd__* 290,660 
Great Lakes Paper Co Ltd-___-- ° 1,500,000 
Cumulative class A preferred-_ me 100,000 
Harding Carpets Ltd ideniiiiinas one 300,000 
Hayes Stee] Products Ltd_- x 150,000 
Hendershot Paper Products Ltd____- ee 60,000 
5% cumulative preferred___ PA ma tS 3,500 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co of Canada. met Ain le ° 300,000 
Horner Ltd Frank W class A 92,000 
Hotel de LaSalle Inc__._---_-- monet 10,000 
Hubbard Felt Co Ltd__- —_ 50,000 
Class A _ ~s 12,500 
Hydro- -Electric Securities Corp. —— 2,000,000 
Inter-City Baking Co Ltd_-_-- Ghenmedpbnne 200,000 
International Metal Industries Ltd class | 300,000 
International Paints (Canada) Ltd class A 20,860 
6% cumulative preferred. a. 50,000 
Interprovincial Utilities Ltd — 140,000 
Inter-State Royalty class A-- a 100,000 
Class B - 150,000 
Investment Foundation ‘Lta : 200,000 
6% cumulative convertible preferred ke 40,000 
Italo-Argentine Electric Co- : ; aoa 2,000,000 





Out- 
standing 


48,000 
1,050,000 
5,498,415 

420,000 

25,000 

100,000 


417,000 
76,175 
85,305 
50,000 
14,785 

300,000 


60,000 
80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
282,258 
282,888 


ee 


992,817 
143,451 
107,207 
140,000 

80,785 
33,790 
109,559 
107,780 


200,000 
500,000 
40,850 
198,972 
400,000 
800,000 


~ 


59,325 
92,000 
94,775 
200,000 
100,000 
25,000 
188,845 
600,598 


~| 


,050,114 
46,500 
193,158 
120,012 
10,000 
690,255 
,554,682 
181,952 
100,000 


> 


3,193,550 
573,563 
12,465 
91,804 
91,804 
27,000 
60,000 
38,000 
114,000 


~ 


,640,000 
447,046 
42,453 
353,770 
23,605 
300,000 
7,750 
342,010 
48,325 


339,443 
152,340 
21,000 
180,000 
,556,152 
9,260 
400,000 
90,000 


to 


20,631 
23,000 
625,000 
78,800 
760,000 
46,900 
100,000 
147,283 
379,532 


10,000 
5,000 
288,144 


340,500 
160,000 
146,606 
837,000 
,588,960 
125,000 


ee 


ss 
t 
—) 
©: 
=) 
S 
3S 


231,204 
140,000 
30,000 
2,500 
300,000 
56,440 
10,000 
30,000 
12,500 
476,393 


— 


105,725 
188,312 
20,860 
50,000 
140,000 
100,000 
99,877 
70.000 
20,403 
1,000,000 


Par 


Full Year 1952 ° 


High 


2 WwW 
IWS S| 
“a> NO 

a an 


~] 


95% 


35 


29 
10 
14? 


4.60 


Low 


6% 
22% 


4.00 
16% 


45 
34 
25% 


34%2 
432 


2242 


31% 
19% 
ll‘2 
11 


37 
50 
20 


32 
61% 


4.50 
18 


79 
80'2T 


23% 
13% 
22% 
75c 
50 
40c 
18 
12t 
83T 


86 
15% 
46 


321% 


29 
10 
147 


4.00 


13 
32% 
82 
24 
3.00 
714 


49! 


Range first Quarter 1953 


High 
6 Jan 
25 Jan 
9°, Jan 
=, Mar 
2.05 Jan 
14 Jan 
14 Feb 
of Jan 
13 Mar 
15%4t Mar 
9 Jan 
12 Mar 
9742 Jan 
49'2 Mar 
‘3.75 Mar 
“6% Jan 
17% Mar 
10 Mar 
53% Jan 
34%, Jan 
30 Mar 
45 Feb 
14'%et Jan 
54%2 Feb 
435 Feb 
25! Jan 
42 Feb 
159 Mar 
90 Mar 
10%, Jan 
86 Mar 
3.25 Mar 
5% Jan 
3.50 Jan 
157 Jan 
10'2 Feb 
70's Feb 
105 Feb 
18 Jan 
23'2t Jan 
1042+ Feb 
47c Jan 
4.00 Feb 
4.00 Jan 
32%e Mar 
3.75 Mar 
80 Feb 
3.75 Jan 
5%, Feb 
8'2 Mar 
1.15* Feb 
27 Mar 
11 Feb 
372 Mar 
19'%+ Mar 
12 Mar 
13 Mar 
41 Mar 
67 Mar 
2634 Jan 
35% Feb 
68 Mar 
22 Jan 
5 Jan 
22+ Mar 
77 Jan 
8 Jan 
25 Feb 
16%2* Jan 
26 Feb 
2.25 Feb 
68 Mar 
1.00 Feb 
33 Feb 
e3t Mar 
90 Jan 
175% Jan 
46! Feb 
35 Mar 
28'2 Mar 
117 Mar 
157 Jan 
Bt Feb 
5 Jan 
157 Jan 
29 Feb 
9! Jan 
24 Jan 
4.95 Jan 
28 Jan 
51 Mar 


Low 
6 Jan 
23 Mar 
82 Feb 
“St Mar 
2.05 Jan 
i3 Feb 
13 Feb 
9F Jan 
13 Mar 
1444+ Mar 
84 Jan 
87 Feb 
94! Feb 
48 Jan 
3.75 Mar 
5% Feb 
160s Jan 
10 Mar 
50 Feb 
34%, Jan 
29'%2 Jan 
45 Feb 
147 Jan 
46 Jan 
435 Feb 
24% Jan 
37% Jan 
1462 Jan 
86 Jan 
10% Jan 
82t Jan 
2.25 Mar 
4.55 Mar 
3.00+ Mar 
12+ Feb 
85% Jan 
65 Jan 
100 Feb 
18 Jan 
23%4t Feb 
10%t Feb 
40c Feb 
3.90 Feb 
3.40 Jan 
32 Feb 
3.25 Jan 
77 Jan 
2.50 Mar 
5 Mar 
8% Mar 
1.00* Jan 
25 Jan 
10 Feb 
35 Jan 
192+ Mar 
12 Mar 
ll’2t Jan 
3842 Jan 
50 Jan 
23 Mar 
3 Mar 
66 Feb 
22 Jan 
3.95 Mar 
19%47* Jan 
75 Feb 
7 Mar 
24% Feb 
1542 Mar 
24 Jan 
1.10 Jan 
61% Feb 
40c Feb 
23 Jan 
83t Mar 
90 Jan 
15'2 Jan 
46% Feb 
33% Jan 
2842 Mar 
10'4t Feb 
157 Jan 
ft Feb 
4.40 Mar 
14 Mar 
29 Feb 
8'2 Mar 
24 Jan 
3.30 Jan 
27% Mar 


50 Jan 









*Admitted to Unlisted trading privileges 








+Odd lots. 








ASSETS 





THE ROYAL BANK 
OF 





EXCEED 


CANADA 


Complete facilities for servicing 
the banking requirements of deal- 
ers in securities. 


© Canada’s largest bank — over 
800 branches throughout Canada, 
in Cuba, Puerto Rico, Haiti, 
Dominican Republic, British West 
Indies, Central and South America. 
Offices in New York, London 
and Paris. 


Head Office: Montreal 









$2,675,000,000 











Fast quotations on 
all Canadian Securi- 
ties. Orders handled 

on all Canadian 
Stock Exchanges 
through our Cana- 
dian affiliate which 
has a direct private 
wire from coast* 


to coast. 









W. C. Pitfield & Co., Ine 


30 Broad Street Tel.: HAnover 2-9250 


Teletype: NY 1-1979 


NEW YORK 


f 








Aldred Building 
Montreal, Que. 





Montreal Stock Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 


CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 








HART SMITH & COMPANY 


Members American Stock Exchange 


15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Offering the facilities of Trading Organizations in 


MONTREAL—NEW YORK—TORONTO 


for the execution of orders in those markets 


SMITH, THOMPSON & CO. 


Members 
Canadian Stock Exchange 
Edmonton Stock Exchange 


8 Wellington Street E 
Toronto, Ont. 




















(1546) 





SAVARD & HART 


Members: 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 


230 Notre Dame St. West 
MONTREAL 


62 William St., New York 
1203 Phillips Square, Montreal 


Trois-Rivieres a 


Sherbrooke — 


Quebec — 


St. Johns, P. Q. 
Chicoutimi 











Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Canadian Government, Municipal 
and Corporation Securities 
Head Office — 36 King Street 


Toronto, Ont. 
Branch offices in principal Canadian cities. 





® 
Wood, Gundy & Company 
Members of 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


® 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3 





















































Leon, Younc, WEIR & COMPANY 


DEALERS IN 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL 
AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 








50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 
Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 Telephone: HArbour 4261 
Ottawa Hamilton London Winnipeg New York 
Quebec Sherbrooke Kingston Kitchener Windsor 
McLeop, Younc, Weir & RATCLIFFE 
MEMBERS OF 


THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
CANADIAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


STOCK ORDERS EXECUTED 
ON ALL EXCHANGES 





' ¢ 4 
Z, 50 King Street West, Toronto EMpire 4-0161 
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CANADIAN STOCK EXCHANGE 














































































































SHARE CAPITAL 





NAME OF STOCK Auth- Out- Par Full Year 1952 Range first Quarter 1968 
orized standing Value High Lew High Lew 
Journal Publishing Co of Ottawa Ltd..__.__....® 130,000 100,000 No 11% 10 11 Mar 10% Jen 
Kelvinator of Canada Ltd__.- s 400,000 400,000 No 15 14 17% Feb 16 Jan 
Lambert Inc Alfred part class A-..-...___._._.. 150,000 41,500 > 7 a GM 11 Jan 11 Jan 

EE ee 150,000 41,500 se 9 llt Feb llt Fee 
Latonia Investment Trust Co......---.--- _ 500,000 350,000 2 oi ie shite bE otha 
Loblaw Groceterias Co Ltd class A_.....---* 600,000 445,056 No 38 30 37% Jan 37 Feb 

0 ee——————————E—EE 600,000 383,300 No 38% 30% 39% Mar 39 Mar 
London Cdn Investment Corp.....__-_-.._.__... 359,403 359,403 1 3.50 3.00 3.40 Feb 325 Jam 
Lowney Li4 W Mann n nnn cen ewsseses== _ 250,000 207,190 No 14% 12 14% Mar 13% Jen 
Maclaren Power & Paper Co_...-.--...... o=* 750,000 500,000 No 55 45% 50 Mar 47% Jan 
Maple Leaf Milling Co Ltd_..-..------_-_-- — 600,000 527,514 No 10 1% 8% Jan ~ Mer 
Maritime Tel & Tel Co Ltd... .....--.--..-- 1,500,000 1,149,059 ae ee 16 Mar 15% Mer 

PveGessee cccctmnscttnnenninee, «ee 150,000 ean ats 14%t Mar 14%t Mar 
Beaswell Lamttes ..cccceswemroessenseneaes 200,000 154,000 No 6 6 6% Feb 6%t Feb 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Co Ltd 4% cum pfd..._ 100,000 60,000 100 433 80 sot Mar Feb 
Melchers Distilleries Ltd__...._......_.......... 62,500 62,500 No 4.75 4.50 455 Mar 450 Jan 

6% cumulative part preferred___._._.____.. —_ 125,000 125,000 10 #11 10 11 Jan 10%t Mar 
Meseury Mille 14B...ccscccconcoccecesccas _ 500,000 ,830 — =~ = ow oun nan a 
Mersey Paper Co 166.....<20<0<-- one ewas= 198,254 198,254 No 92 85 92 Jan 89 Mar 
Mexican Light & Power Co Ltd_.....-... -—* 1,776,836 1,776,836 No 450 2.85 4.10 Mar 300 Jan 

| Pa FS ee eee ° 853,244 * 13.50 8 6% 6% Jan 5% Feb 
Mica Co of Canada Ltd__......-..-...... — 350,000 225,000 10 2.00 1.50 Jan 1.20 Feb 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co.............% 1,500,000 1,344,543 & 28% 22% 27% Mar 24% Feb 
Montreal Island Power Co .-..-..........- -_ 100,000 75,000 No 10ct 10cf an maids oni ae 
Montreal Refrig & Storage Ltd......-...-- _ 40,000 37,000 No 30 24% 30t Jan 30t Jan 
eS | MEP ot Ter ees ——* 2,536,104 2,097,712 No 27% =22% 26% Mar 24% Feb 

4% cumulative red preferred____....._ ann” 200,000 129,340 2 24% 2 23% Feb 23 Feb 
Mowntrey 146 ...cndeccnnenececesecase= — 150,000 150,000 No 11% BY% 8% Jan 8421 Mar 
Mount Royal Rice Mills Ltd 75,000 000 No 12 11 Jan 10%t Mar 
National Grocers Co Ltd__- e 300,000 295,852 + os on —_ baw én onuas 

$1.50 cumulative preferred__._..__._._._.._..._* 150,000 142,765 20 27% 27% ons ase iin abies 
National Hosiery Mills Ltd class A... ad 20,394 20,094 i om ose way one a 

Rd le ee as _ 348,843 348,843 No 1% 7 ow ia i ‘ities 
Newfoundland Light & Power Co Ltd........ 120,000 120,000 10 19% 18 19% Mar 18% Jan 
Nuclear Enterprises Ltd_._._....._--__ ——— 200,000 100,138 No 2.75 2.50 2.501 Mar 2.507 Mar 
Orange Crush Ltd___.-.—. iteciabianinaneaiblahd —— 500,000 425,582 No 4.25 3.00 3.70 Jan 3.15 Jam 
Paton Manufacturing Co Ltd 50,000 50,000 No 15 15 12% Jan 12 Jan 

7% cumulative preferred__.__....._..___..... 30,000 27,010 20 22 22 pa paar sie a 
. Ff Od CF US eae = 50,000 ,000 No 12 7 10f Feb 8%t Mar 
Power Corp of Canada Ltd 6% cum ist pfd__ 50,000 50,000 100 112 108 112 Jan 1 Jan 

G& wart Bnd SreGreG ncn ono hie 100,000 100,000 50 55% 51% 57% Mar 55% Jan 
Pressed Metals of America Inc....-..... oun 1,000,000 325,452 D> eb ais as ent aad phen 
Purity Flour Mills Ltd_...._-......._._ eT 183,000 183,000 10 9%t Tt ow andes ons eupran 
Guebes Telephone O68 Sinn cccwceccnnasewases —= 144,054 95,916 5 7? 5f 7% Jan st Mar 

Cumulative cony class A..................... 16,803 15,950 15 16% 16% 22%t Feb 19t Jan 
R & M Bearings Canada Ltd cum part A... 21,000 7,000 No 19%f 19%f oo ame —_ meen 
Reitman’s (Canada) Ltd (new) ...-..-.._--__ 225,000 180,000 No ae % 10% Mar 3 Mar 

5% cumulative red preferred___..._.._.__ one 40,000 9,000 20 2=««20 19 19%t Feb 19%t Feb 
Renold-Coventry Ltd cum part class A...._--__ 30,000 17,760 No 19? ist ~« nen o- a 
Sl GS ae 999,960 764,000 No 24% 20 24 Jan 22% Feb 
Gemene Be [As cctnincmeonsemmmbonunal 200,000 181,212 No 17% 14 17 Mar 14 Jan 
Second Inter-State Royalty Corp Ltd A... 200,000 21,988 No om ons ‘itn aids am ome 

GS FT aecentienoninpaaciattonieimanietcensiaiimenmeeal _— 250,000 71,988 No om» a=» -— enaiap ow —= 
Southern Canada Power Co Ltd— 

3% cumulative part preferred ............. 100,000 70,889 100 120 110 124 Feb 118 Jan 
PS 10,000 7,500 100 «=610f 7t ot Feb of Feb 
Standard Paving & Materials Ltd _........_ oon 226,210 207,878 No 17% 13% 19% Mar 18% Feb 
Stowell Screw Co Ltd class A........._...___ 7,500 7,500 No 23 20 22% Jan 22% Jam 

ES pCR arnt a —— 17,500 17,500 No 10%ft 10? 12f Jan 12T Jan 
Supertest Petroleum Corp Ltd 1,375,000 590,275 No 16% 13% 13% Jan 13 Jan 
i ee 200,000 112,000 No 32% 32% om ented as a 
, — 2 i.) Bf ae 38,600 38,600 No am oun — ee as a 

Ep eae, i ee ioc 161,400 87,500 _—. - cnt 16 16 Mar 
Traders’ Finance Corp Ltd class A-....._____® 480,000 386,824 No 50 28% 57% Jan 51 Jan 

i RI OIE endian waitin — — 22% Jan 22% Jan 

Cis, A BOW cenncdontéstihanteands: {ee 763,824 $i pies 30% Mar 28% Mar 

SF GN REE ONT S + SAGs 240,000 240,000 ae ‘os ans om wow — — 

ee Ba a ES ee oe a 120,000 120,000 No we om == aoe onme —= 

442% cumulative redeemable preferred____* 35,000 35,000 7 a on 90 Jan 90 Jan 
Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Co__-________ * 5,000,000 1,500,028 No 33% 16% 46% Feb 34 Jan 
Transvision-Television (Canada) Ltd... 2,500,000 1,868,136 No 2lc 10c l7jc Jan lle Mar 
Twin City Rapid Transit Co __............- e 490,000 276,091 No BT st aa eed —_ _—= 

5% cumulative conv preferred__..._.___..__ ® 90,000 69,905 «= ome nn awe dus onan 
Union Gas of Canada Ltd_................_ * 1,000,000 706,199 No 26% 20% 29% Mar 26 Feb 
United Amusement Corp Ltd class A ~..--~-* 300,000 32,220 No 11 10 10t Jan 10t Jan 

SS YE eee ee. 238,612 No 11 10 10 Jan 10 Jan 

Class B .... a 100,000 52,484 No 8 8 7%t Jan Tat Jan 
United Corporations Ltd cum class A... 200,000 52,237 No 28% 27 29 Jan 29 Jan 

Class B __-_ tai 500,000 239,790 No 47% 38% 52 Mar 48%2t Feb 
United Distillers of Canada Ltd_....._____-____ 1,000,000 770,006 No 26 25 a~ ous — _— 
United Fuel Investments Ltd cum A pfd.___* 90,000 90,000 ee - ems pam on amen = —_— 

Class B preferred “ 69,689 69,689 = «= ome ome osbe om — 
Watson Jack & Co Ltd 15,000 50,000 No 12% 11% 12% Jan 11% Mar 
Westeel Products Ltd_.....__ 600,000 472,604 No 23% 20% 23% Feb 22% Jam 
Western Canada Breweries Ltd_ 1,000,000 638,345 5 17 15 15% Mar 12%t Jan 
Western Grain Co Ltd ° 200,000 200,000 No 1.00 om sinke an a 
Wilson Lid J C 205,700 165,750 No 10 8% 9t Feb ot Feb 
Windsor Hotel Ltd ~..___ ad 100,000 98,387 No 35 21 33 Mar 30 Jan 
Woods Manufacturing Co Ltd 110,507 64,553 No 41 29% 30 Feb 300=s Feb 

MINING STOCKS 
Acadia Uranium Mines Ltd 3,000,000 2,733,750 100 20c 20c 45c Feb 20¢ Mar 
Akaitcho Yellowknife Mines Ltd 4,000,000 3,266,112 1.00 150 1.10 1.15 Feb 1.10 Feb 
Alta Mines Ltd____ 3,000,000 1,600,003 1.00 9%c 2c 9c Mar lc Mar 
American Yellowknife Mines Ltd 5,000,000 4,645,505 1.00 70c 23¢ 35c¢ Jan 22c Mar 
Anacon Lead Mines Ltd 3,500,000 3,500,000 No 3.75 2.08 3.15 Jan 250 Mar 

Rights omeeh T Mie dines 25c Feb 2c Feb 
Anglo-Rouyn Mines Ltd 4,000,000 3,582,585 100 55¢ 45c he il sions dean 
Ankeno Mines Ltd all 3,500,000 3,484,152 1.00 56%ec 2l1c 29%c Jan 19¢ Mar 
Area Mines Ltd * 2,000,000 2,000,000 1.00 38 30c 50c Jan 40%c Jan 
Arno Mines Ltd__________ * 2,500,000 2,475,000 No 3c 2c 5%c Mar 2c Jan 
Arnora Sulphur Mining Corp__ 3,500,000 3.141.009 1.00 29¢ 10¢ 19%c Feb 12e Jan 
Ascot Metals Corp Ltd 3,500,000 3,500,060 1.00 3.05 50c 1.00 Mar 6le Feb 
Athona Mines (1937) Ltd * 5,000,000 5,000,000 1.00 13%c 9% 25¢ Feb 24c Feb 
Atlin-Ruffner Mines (B C) Ltd 3,000,000 2,457,963 1.00 18¢ 8c l4c Feb 14c Feb 
Aubelle Mines Ltd * 4,500,000 4,282,000 1.00 100 10c -- poate ae sine 
Aumaque Gold Mines Ltd * 5,000,000 4.157.500 31.00 20c 20c 21%¢ Jan 16c Mar 
Aunor Gold Mines Ltd * 2,000,000 2,000,000 1.00 295 2.95 oo amen —_ — 
Avillabona Mines Ltd___ 5,000,000 1,966,669 eo a “a 39¢ 6—6Feb 22¢ Mar 





*Admitted to Unlisted trading privileges. tOdd lots. 
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NAME OF STOCK 


Band-Ore Mines Ltd____ 
Bankfield Consolidated Mines Ltd 
@Warnat Mines Lid______ 
Barvaliee Mines Ltd 

Warvue Mines Lid s 

















B88 
5888 





Warrants 
Base Metals Mining Corp Ltd 
Weatrice Red Lake Gold Mines Lid__._._____. 








Weaver Lodge Uranium Mines Ltd 
Belle-Chibougamau Mines Ltd 

































































Weliekene Mines Ltd_.__._ ° 
Belville Gold Mines Litd____ 

Beveourt Gold Mines Ltd e 
Bibis Yukon Mines = ae 
Boebje Mines Lid 

Bobs Lake Gold Mines Ltd 

Wonville Geld Mines Lid 

Mordulac Mines Ltd_ ° 
Moreal Real Metals Lid vot tr..........__ is? 
Bouscadiliac Gold Ltd 

Bouzan Gold Mines Ltd 

@Wrunhurst Mines Lid__ . 
Brunswick Mining & Smeiting Corp Ltd___._. 
@uffadison Gold Mines Lid 

@auffalo Canadian Gold Mines Ltd_.._._..._.__* 
Campbell Ch u Mines Ltd__________* 
<anadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Ltd_......_.__ 
“Canadian Malartic Gold Mines te 
Carnegie Mines Ltd 

<Certier-Malartic Gold Mines Ltd 

eassiar Asbestos Corp Ltd " 
Castie-Trethewey Mines Ltd 

@elka Development & Mining Co Ltd... 
Central Manitoba Mines Ltd 

“entral Patricia Gold Mines Ltd......._____* 
nag Ay Rey Rag 

Ceatury Min rp 

@heskirk Mines Ltd__..__ 

“hestervilie Mines Ltd : e 





bhibougamau Explorers Limited 
<himo Gold Mines Ltd__ 
“<itra-Lartic Mines Ltd... s 
<oebalt Cons Mining Corp Ltd 
Sebalt Lode Silver Mines Ltd....__..____-_ ie 

Exch gs for 1 for Cobalt Cons on March 12 
SZechenour Willians Gold Mines Ltd__ ® 














olin Lake Gold Mines Ltd . 
Coelomac Yellowknife Mines Ltd 














7 
Tensolidated Candego Mines Ltd_......_-_--. 
Zoensolidated Central Cadillac Mines Ltd... 


Sons Quebec Gold Mining & Metals Corp... 
onsolidated Rochette Mines Ltd 

“onwest Exploration Co Ltd 
“opper-Man Mines Ltd__ 
@ortez Explorations Ltd__ 
“ournor Mining Co Ltd 

















@YElidona Gold Mines Ltd 
Metta Minerals Ltd... 
Wome Mines Ltd —...... 
Wominion Asbestos Mines Ltd 
Wonalda Mines Ltd_____- 
Wuvex Oils & Minerals Lid 




















Mast Malartic Mines Ltd__ 
Mast Rim Nickel Mines Ltd ° 
Mast Sullivan Mines Ltd 
Mastern Metals Corp Ltd____ ° 
Ei Pen- Oil & Mines Ltd 
Ml Sol Gold Mines Ltd____ 


Mmerald Glacier Mines Ltd 


























Web Metal Mines Ltd___.... 
Walconbridge Nickel Mines Ltd 

Wederail Kirkland Mining Co Ltd 2 
Wenimore Iron Mines Ltd 























Montana Mines (1945) Ltd 3,500,000 

@Prancoeur Gold Mines Ltd 3,000,000 

Werobisher Lid 7,500,000 
Warrants 


Ye 
88 


Pe) 
3} 


§ 


3 


" 
8332383 &§ 


80.69 mt 6d 19 pe 


; 


Hie 
888 


32353 


rw 


88333 


Seaver 
3 
333388 858 


ad 


Ne 


ow 


833! 
888388 


> 


8332328 


¥YEPP SPSS 
88388 38883233 


» 


os 
= 





Mant Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd_._...__° 
God's Lake Gold Mines Ltd ° 
Goldale 











Goldfields Uranium Mines Ltd bd 





“jeldora Mines Ltd__ 
<iraham-Bousquet Gold Mines Ltd 























Grandines Mines Ltd__-_- ® 
Gunnar Gold Mines Ltd bd 
Masaga Gold Mines Ltd ° 
Bleath Gold Mines Ltd . 
Mieva Gold Mines Ltd__ 

Willicrest Collieries Ltd bd 





Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Ltd______- 
Wiudson-Rand Gold Mines Ltd 





Enspiration Mining & Development Co Ltd... 
Iso Uranium Mines Ltd 





Jack Lake Mines Ltd 


: 


8 
3888 38 


fom 
$33: 


Ses 


8 838 


333 


.- 


we 
33 








Jaculet Mines Ltd____-_ 
Joliet-Quebec Mines Ltd s 





Mining & Development Co......--_. 
Menmayo Yukon Mines Ltd 
Kerr-Addison Gold Mines Ltd ad 
Keyboycon Mines Ltd __~__ ° 
es Beene 006... nge—nsoqupsecenonss 











Kirkland Lake Gold Mines Co Ltd_._-._----* 


Kilondike-Keno Mines Ltd 
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Par Full Year 1952 


Low 
3%c 
L.16 
10c 
3.20 
1.95 


24c 
3c 


9c 
16c 
62c 
82c 
22¢ 
2uc 


3e 


3¥ee 
l4c 


“7T%ee 


1.58 


“ae 


19¢ 
23c¢ 
5c 


1.25 
3.50 





Range first Quarter 1953 


High 
5c Feb 


‘135 Mar 
22¢ Jan 
410 Jan 
40c Feb 
Ic Feb 


2.15 Feb 
15¢ Feb 
63c Jan 
B4c Feb 
19ct Mar 
39c Jan 


Ic Jan 
42c Mar 


4%c Jan 
9.40 Mar 


19%c Feb 
18c Feb 
19%e Feb 
6%c Mar 
l4c Feb 


1.35 Jan 
4.20 Mar 
l4c Jan 


43ct Jan 
2ic Feb 
22% Mar 

4.20 Jan 
8ic Feb 


Jan 
3 Jan 
0 Jan 
0 Mar 
I2c Feb 


70c Mar 


23% Jan 
1.35 Mar 
qo Jan 


9.25 Feb 


% Jan 
29 Mar 
3.80 Jan 
2.05 Feb 


1.05 Feb 
6ic Jan 
13% Feb 


18c Feb 

9c Jan 
40c Feb 
15% Feb 
18c Jan 


5.00 Feb 
1.85 Feb 


6c Feb 
24c Feb 
37c 0 .« Jan 


12c Jan 
20% Jan 
47c Jan 
70c Mar 
25¢ Mar 


Lew 

4c Feb 
119 Jan 
lic Jan 
3.00 Mar 
34c |= Feb 
4c Jan 
1.40 Mar 
9c Jan 
40c Feb 
4lc Mar 
19ct Mar 
39c «6 Jan 
3c 6Jan 
4%c Jan 
2.50 Mar 
3%c Jan 
3c Jan 
32c Feb 
14% Mar 
2.30 Jan 
B2c Mar 
3c 0 «6Jan 
680 Feb 
6%c Jan 
13c Mar 
i2ce Jan 
4c Jan 
6c Jan 
1.000 Jan 
1.85 Feb 
10c Mar 
i3e Jan 
23c Mar 
6c Jan 
16% Mar 
40c Jan 
4c Jan 
7c Jan 
42ct Mar 
2ic Feb 
19% Jan 
3.00 Feb 
50c Jan 
2.41 Mar 
1.25 Mar 
5.60 Mar 
1.05 Feb 
“Bee Feb 
30c = Feb 
19 Mar 
80c = Feb 
4c Feb 
6.90 Jan 
9.90 Feb 
89c Feb 
2.80 Mar 
1.20 Mar 


58c Feb 
33c Mar 
3.95 Jan 
i3%e Jan 

lc Mar 
40c Feb 
14 Mar 
124%c Mar 
48c Jan 
80c Mar 
3c Jan 
10c Jan 
32c Jan 
T%c Jan 
1 Jan 
17 Mar 
17ec Mar 
60c Mar 
23¢ Mar 





*Admitted to Unlisted trading privileges. tOdd lots. 










CANADIAN BONDS 
AND STOCKS 


Orders accepted for execution 
on all stock exchanges 






Wire connections: Montreal — Toronto — New York 


: Royal Securities Corporation 


244 St. James Street West 
Telephone: HArbour 3121 


_ Offices from coast to coast 


Montreal 1, Canada . 


















We are pleased to announce that 
we have become members of the 


Canadian Stock Exchange 








——— 


LOCKE, GRAY & COMPANY 


Members of 
Calgary Stock Exchange 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 
Vancouver Stock Exchange 
Edmonton Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 










A Direct Private Wire Service is maintained between all our 
offices and to J. A. Hogle & Co., Members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, New York, N. Y. 


VANCOUVER 


















ROBERTSON & MORGAN 


Montreal Stock Exchange 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


MONTREAL 
507 Place d’ Armes 
Tel. PLateau 3971 


a 


TORONTO 
38 King St. W. 
Tel. EMpire 6-6201 


61 Queen St. 
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This is not an offer to sell these securities. They are subject to the reg- 
istration and prospectus requirements of the Federal Securities 
Act Information about the issuer, the securities and 
the circumstances of the offering is contained in the 
prospectus which must be given to the buyer 


CANADA 
GENERAL FUND 


A mutual investment company 
which supervises a diversified portfolio of common stocks and 


other equity-type securities of Canadian industry. 








VANCE, SANDERS & CO, 
111 Devonshire St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me a prospectus relating to Canapa Generar Funp. 
SAS a eS en done-a-y- OEP PET ee ee EET PEL TT TY TT 
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THOMSON & Co. 


Members 
Montreal Stock Exchange Canadian Stock Exchange 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 


» . , . . . 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


355 St. James Street West, Montreal 
Phone MArquette 6311 


























McCUAIG BROS. &« CO. 


STOCK BROKERS 
Founded 1898 


Members 
Montreal Stock Exchange Canadian Stock Exchange 
Calgary Steck Exchange 


Head Office: 


Branch Office: 
276 St. James Street W. 


1420 Peel Street 
Montreal, Canada 





























40 Wall Street, New York o, N. Y. 
Telephone: WHitehall 4.5336 


Gairdner & Company Inc. 
| 








Canadian Affiliates 
| Gairdner & Company Limited 
Teronto 
Calgary 


Gairdner, Son & Company 
Quebec City 
Kingston 


Montreal 


Hamilt 
Kitchener — 


London 
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CANADIAN STOCK EXCHANGE 








NAME OF STOCK 


Labrador Mining & Exploration Co Ltd ----. 
Ladulama Gold Mines Ltd 
Lafayette Asbestos Co Ltd 


Lake Dufault Mines Ltd ‘ waa” 
Lake Lingman Gold Mining Co Ltd dune 
Lake Shore Mines Ltd : 
Lake Wasa Mining Corp ——_ 
Lamaque Gold Mines Ltd =F 


Lapa Cadillac Gold Mines Ltd 
Lavalie Mines Ltd 


Leitch Gold Mines Ltd . ae 
Lingside Gold Mines Ltd <2 
Little Long Lac Gold Mines Ltd “ 
Louvicourt Goldfield Corp _ 
Macassa Mines Ltd —— 
Macdonald Mines Ltd — 
Mackeno Mines Ltd d dea 
MacLeod Cockshutt Gold Mines Ltd... ~~~ ° 


Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines Ltd ° 
Malartic Gold Pields Ltd 
MelIntyre-Porcupine Mines Ltd 
McKenzie Red Lake Gold Mines Ltd 


Merril] Island Mining Corp Ltd 
Minda-Scotia Mines Ltd . 
Mining Corp of Canada Ltd 
Mogador Mines Ltd 
Monpas Mines Ltd 
Montauban Mines Lid 


Nechi Consolidated Dredging Ltd anapaaae 
Negus Mines Ltd a 
Nesbitt La Brine Uranium Mines Ltd 

New Alger Mines Ltd. 
New Calumet Mines Ltd ‘ ES 
New Dickenson Mines Ltd a ee ° 
New Formaque Mines Ltd_ 


New Fortune Mines Ltd r pitti 
New Goldvue Mines Ltd Ac RB ee 
New Highridge Mining Co Ltd ; _* 


New Hugh Malartic Mines Ltd_ 


New Jason Mines Ltd : ee 
New Larder ‘‘U"’ Island Mines .Ltd ee 
New Louvre Mines Ltd 

New Marlon Gold Mines Ltd 


New Norseman Mines Ltd wineal 
Exch 2 for 1 for Norsewick on March 5 
New Pacific Coal & Oils Ltd- 

New Ryan Lake Mines Ltd 
New Santiago Mines Ltd ‘ 
New Senator-Rouyn Ltd ~~~. ~~ . 


Nipissing Mines Co Ltd (new) . aa 
Nisto Mines Ltd : a 
Nocana Mines Ltd 
Norlartic Mines Ltd 
Normetal Mining Corp Ltd 
Norsewick Mines Ltd ina 
North Denison Mines Ltd ; ° 
Nubar Mines Ltd__ 


O’Brien Gold Mines Ltd amelie —_ - 
Ontario Pyrites Co Ltd Piedad honatiee™ 
Opemiska Copper Mines (Quebec) Ltd____ 
Orenada Gold Mines Ltd__-.__. ; 

Osisko Lake Mines Ltd ; hes . 


Pamour Porcupine Mines Ltd 
Paramaque Mines Ltd Pe aT 
Pato Consolidated Gold Dredging Ltd____.--~ 
Paymaster Consolidated Mines Ltd__..__--__* 
Pend Oreille Mines & Metals Co__.____---__* 
Exch 13 for 1 -for Cobalt Cons on March 12 
Penn-Cobalt Silver Mines Ltd__- 
Perron Gold Mines Ltd 
Pershcourt Goldfields Ltd 


Pickle Crow Gold Mines Ltd__ 
Pioneer Gold Mines Ltd 

Pitt Gold Mining Co Ltd_._____. EASE 
Porcupine Peninsular Gold Mines Ltd___ ° 

Exch 2 for 1 for Brunshurst on Feb 16 

Porcupine Prime Mines Ltd_- 
Powell-Rouyn, Gold Mines Ltd_ 
Preston East Dome Mines Ltd__ 


Quebec Chibougamau Goldfields 
Quebec Copper Corp Ltd ate oe aie a 8 ma 
Quebec Labrador Development Co Ltd__-----~ 
Quebec Manitoba Mines Ltd____- : 

Quebec Smelting & Refining Ltd_ 
Quebec Yellowknife Gold Mines Ltd__.__-_--~~- 
Quemont Mining Corp Ltd____._______-_--s_ . 
Quesabe Mines Ltd_ ia 


Red Crest Gold Mines. Ltd a 

Rix-Athabasca Uranium Mines Ltd 
Rowan Consolidated Mines Ltd__________--__- 
NE ES TST 


San Antonio Gold Mines Ltd... ...---- ° 
Shawkey (1945) Mines Ltd___._____-________ . 
le OE ee 
Sherritt-Gordon Mines Ltd___..._--_.---_.- . 
Sigma Mines (Quebec) Ltd__....-_-_--____ ° 
Silver-Miller Mines Ltd__.._______ ° 


Siscoe. Gold Mines Ltd... = 


Soma-Duvernay Gold Mines Ltd___.__----____ 
Stadacona Mines (1944) Ltd_._______ . 
Standard Gold Mines. Ltd 

meee BMinins. Core. tAd 2 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Ltd___.__-_..---_._ a 
Sullivan Consolidated Mines Ltd_._.__----_--~_ 
ea eS I SSRN AS 
Surf Inlet Conselidated Gold Mines Ltd ° 


Slyvanite Gold Mines Ltd . 


ee ee ee 


 : eoenenainenyanes 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines Ltd 
Tiblemont Goldfields Ltd 


Torbrit Silver Mines Ltd ° 


Trebor Mines Ltd 
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Out- 
standing 


3,300,000 
4,000,000 
3,607 284 
2,547,600 


2,800,000 
2,000,000 
2,996,959 


3,000,000 
3,974,375 
4,700,009 
2,912,505 
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11% 


36c 
1 
2 


4c 


20%ec 


16¢ 


95c 
5lc 
23c 


28¢ 


1.38 
3.15 
2.45 
Tec 

1.07 


1.17 
3.50 
“6.10 
48 ec 


"1.04 


65c 
2.50 

14c 
2.30 

19%2c 


Full Year 1952 
High 


Lew 


8.00 
20c 
47c 
93c 


Tec 
60 4ec 


1.15 


12¢c 
55e 
lve 


1.15 
6%ec 
4c 


16% 


Stec 


2c 


1.05 


20c 


Tec 


Range first Quarter 1953 


High 
10%, Feb 
80c Feb 
70c Jan 
1.61 Mar 
52c Feb 
8.65 Feb 
12¢ Jan 
12¢ Feb 
25c Jan 
‘1.10 Jan 
85c Jan 
1.58 Jan 
69 V2 Jan 
66c Mar 
15c Feb 
14% Jan 
4lc Mar 

8c Jan 
65c Mar 
47c Jan 
20c* Feb 
4.00 Mar 
26c Feb 
1.30 Feb 
3.00 Feb 
36c Jan 
54c Feb 
75'ec Jan 
18c Feb 
2.90 Feb 
1l6c Feb 
20c Feb 
2ic Jan 
66c Feb 
34%2c Jan 
18c Mar 
3lc Feb 
19¢ Jan 
4.20 Jan 
Tc Jan 
1.15 Feb 
2.15 Jan 
2.00 Feb 
15¢ Feb 
3.55 Feb 
16c Jan 
33c 40 Jan 
1.45 Feb 
“5 Jan 
24c Jan 
Zc Jan 
2ic Feb 
1.54 Jan 
2lc Jan 
1.55 Jan 
24c Mar 
7c Jan 
22 Jan 
7c Feb 
3.40 Feb 
20e Mar 
2.10* Jan 
2l1c Feb 
100 Jan 
5.80 Jan 
7.75 Jan 
1.20 Jan 
63c Jan 

8c Jan 
50c Mar 
l4c Feb 
l6c Feb 
9.70 Feb 
2.99 Jan 
39c Jan 
2.11 Jan 

9c Feb 
1.65 Jan 
46c . Feb 


Lew 
9.75 Jan 
26c Jan 
42c Mar 
95c Jan 
2ic Jan 
8.00 Jan 
6c Jan 
“4c Jan 
i7%c Jan 
95c Feb 
57c Feb 
1.56 Jan 
64 Mar 
38c Jan 
12c Mar 
13% Feb 
25'ec Mar 
5c Jan 
49c Feb 
40c Jan 
20ct Feb 
3.40 Mar 
16c Jan 
90e Mar 
3.00 Feb 
l4c Jan 
33c Mar 
37c Mar 
13c Feb 
82c Jan 
10c Jan 
12c Mar 
2ic Jan 
40c Mar 
28c Jan 
10c Jan 
3lc Feb 
13c Mar 
3.25 Feb 
2ic |= Jan 
94c Mar 
1.80 Feb 
165 Jan 
“8 'ec Mar 
3.05 Jan 
16c Jan 
20e Mar 
1.45 Feb 
“3%e Feb 
13¢ Peb 
5c Jan 
l4c Feb 
88c Jan 
13e Mar 
1.10 Feb 
8c Jan 

4c Peb 
18 Mar 

3et. Mar 
1.67 Jan 
“Be Jan 
2.10% Jan 
ic Jan 
1.00 Jan 
4.95 Mar 
y By Jan 
85c Feb 
47c Mar 
5c¢ Peb 
32c Jan 

Sc Mar 

9c Mar 
7.35 Jan 

2.50 Mar 
20c Mar 
2.11 Jan 

ic Mar 

1.30 Jan 
11%c Jan 





*Admitted to Unlisted trading privileges. 





tOdd lots. 
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CANADIAN STOCK 
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EXCHANGE 














SHARE CAPITAL 





NAME OF STOCK Auth- Out- Full Year 1952 Range first Quarter 1953 
orized standing Low High Low 
United Asbestos Corp Ltd___.....___.___._. —_ 5,000,000 3,750,000 2.00 4.80 Mar 3.20 Feb 
United Keno Oil Mines Ltd_........._._.__ ° 2,500,000 2,470,000 9.25 10% Jan 10% Jan 
United Lead & Zinc Mines Ltd........______ 4,000,000 3,070,007 30c 46c Jan 35c Mar 
Upper Canada Mines Ltd_.._....._______-___ * 3,500,000 3,274,827 1.75 a | are se «Be 
ARES a EE re ke ae Se ee 2,000,000 1,787,416 No 14% 24% Jan 21 Mar 
wee GiGee. BEOS Bn ccnctoeesewecone 4,500,000 3,733,338 1.00 4c 20c Feb 9c Jan 
Exch 2 for 1 for Avillabona on Feb 16 
Vinray Malartic Mines Ltd_.....-......._.__ 3,000,000 2,836,855 1.00 2c 5¥%ec Feb 2%2c Jan 
Co YS ee 5,000,000 2,759,855 1.00 1.05 2.86 Mar 1.38 Jan 
Waite Amulet Mines Léd_......... 3,500,000 3,300,000 No 12 12% Jan 11% Mar 
Weedon Pyrite & Copper Corp Ltd__....-_-~ 3,000,000 2,700,005 1.00 51c 66%4c Mar 47c Feb 
Wendell Mineral Products Ltd__..____ —- = s! 4,000,000 3,998,001 1.00 28c 43c Jan 30c Mar 
West Malartic Mines Ltd______. CR OE 3,000,000 2,922,266 1.00 bi 6c Mar 6c Mar 
Western Tungsten Copper Mines Ltd__.._.___ 3,000,000 2,650,000 1.00 2.40 440 Jan 3.50 Jan 
CS TF SP ee eee 3,500,000 2,456,005 1.00 2c 7c Feb 3c Jan 
Wiltsey-Coglan Mines Ltd_.......___.______ . 5,000,000 3,850,000 1.00 9%c on aan ee — 
Wright Hargreaves Mines Ltd_....._____..____ 5,500,000 5,500,000 No 55c 2.01 Jan 1.45 Feb 
Yale Lead & Zinc Mines Ltd_....._____-___ ° 3,500,000 3,460,005 1.00 ae = pS ct ak 
Re eee 5,000,000 4,695,166 1,00 45c 56c Jan 4lc Feb 
OIL STOCKS 
Ajax Petroleums Ltd____- ES... eS 5,000,000 4,000,000 1.13 1.45 Jan 1.45 Jan 
Albermont Petroleums Ltd. ............--___ ° 5,000,000 3,338,557 2.15 2.47 Feb 2.14 Jan 
po SED ee a 8 eee 4,000,000 2,350,005 38c 72c Jan 45c Mar 
Angle-Canadian Oil Co Ltd__._..__-_-___-___ 5,000,000 3,101,195 6.10 8.25 Jan 7.00 Mar 
Antone Petroleums Ltd___ ssehoas 3,000,000 2,430,005 74¢ 80c Jan 60c Mar 
Bailey Selburn Oil & Gas Ltd class A. ....-~~ 4,000,000 2,429,669 5.00 5.90 Jan 4.70 Feb 
Bralsaman Petroieums Ltd__......__-________ 1,000,000 775,000 1.90 1.80 Jan 140 Feb 
a a REE 2S SS re 4,500,000 2,575,005 30c 42c Jan 42c Jan 
Calaite Petroleums Ltd —...............-.... 2,481,000 ,005 feet 54c Jan 40c Mar 
Calgary & Edmonton Corp Ltd... ._~.__--_- 3,250,000 2,415,100 10% 13% Mar 12% Feb 
RE ET SY ° 5,000,000 3,846,766 1.00 2.05 Jan 1.76 Jan 
Calvan Consolidated Oil & Gas Co Ltd__ _ 5,000,000 4,299,042 5.25 6.60 Jan 5.65 Feb 
Gonaga Ge: tener 166. 5.65 dotne--oe 2,000,000 1,363,367 2.30. 5.10 Jan 3.10 Jan 
MEE, cheerenianesgebbencasey, - euaees | aenese 1.90. 3.00 Mar 2.50 Jan 
Canada Southern Oils Ltd__........-_-__---__ 8,000,000 4,225,377 8.65 12% Mar 10 Mar 
Canadian Admiral Oils Ltd_.........________ 5,000,000 1,787,602 62c 95c Jan 72¢ Jan 
Canadian Anaconda Oils Ltd_.......__--_____ 5,000,000 1,000,000 din _— — eet --- 
Canadian Atlantic Oil Co Ltd__..-.-_-___-__- 3,500,000 2,931,671 4.40 6.45 Mar 5.10 Feb 
Canadian Decalta Gas & Oils Ltd__....______ 4,000,000 1,756,000 68c 75ct Jan 75ct Jan 
RE RE a EES ay On eee notte ye > Ye on — ome a << 
Canadian Devonian Petroleums Ltd__ ~~~ ° 3,500,000 2,630,000 90c 1.56 Jan 1.02 Jan 
Canadian Pipe Lines Producers Ltd_._____.___ 3,500,000 2,750,004 1.40 2.25 Mar 1.80 Feb 
Canadian Williston Minerals Ltd__......____ * 6,000,000 3,344,000 2.50 2.90 Mar 2.70 Feb 
YF a oe, we ee 2,000,000 1,250,000 4.45 5.95 Jan 5.00 Jan 
Central Leduc Olls Ltd...................... . 5,000,000 2,758,005 2.80 4.25 Jan 3.55 Feb 
Commonwealth Petroleum Ltd__......_______ 2,000,000 1,999,309 4.00 oe sia on --- 
Consolidated Allenbee Oi] & Gas Ltd____ ~~ * 56,000,000 3,852,016 83c 96c Jan 86c Feb 
Consolidated Cordasun Oils Ltd ....... . 5,000,000 3,577,500 60c 80c Jan 63c Feb 
Consolidated Peak Oils Ltd ~.........______ * 4,000,000 2,000,000 La 1.27 Jan 1.00 Feb 
SR OI lel 3,000,000 3,000,000 32c oo — -- --- 
Sl DS eee eee ° 4,000,000 3,657,000 1.83 3.70 Jan 2.90 Feb 
Devon-Leduc Oils Ltd._.........___________ 5,000,000 3,498,805 2.23 2.90 Jan 2.80 Jan 
TS OE a ee ee * 5,000,000 4,800,000 9c 12c 8 Jan lic Jan 
Empire Oi] & Minerals Inc ___.___.-._ 3,000,000 1,200,000 85c 1.18 Jan 70c 8=6Feb 
Empire Petroleum Ltd_.................-.... 5,000,000 3,700,000 25c 40c Jan 29'2c Feb 
Pederated Petroleums Ltd__ 5,000,000 3,659,585 6.65 7.50 Jan 6.75 Jan 
Gas Exploration Co of Alberta Ltd_.________ * 3,000,000 1,900,005 - 1.65 Jan 1.65 Jan 
Geape- Om Vamonrer At. ok eine nenenewen 5,000,000 3,774,724 1.95 2.55 Jan 1.55 Mar 
General Petroleums of Canada Ltd__.._____- 1,000,000 400,000 7.75 on aan —_ --~ 
RE RE REN * Ee Sa 1,000,000 696.527 6.55 -- --- -- --- 
GC ii neninctstinniecipinimiimcmee 3,000,000 2,277,500 11% 13% Jan 9.50 Feb 
SE ETE TE ETO. aE TS ee 5,000,000 3,588,507 45c 55c Jan 4lc Feb 
(gS FES Re ES 3,000,000 2,407,250 2.55 ohn unk a= ~<< 
Pr a * 5,000,000 2,905,998 1.57 1.92 Jan 165 Feb 
Long Island Petroleums Ltd__........_______ 4,000,000 3,800,000 22¢ 27c¢ 866 Jan 22c Feb 
_. FS | Se aS ear ee * 3,500,000 3,000,000 90c 90¢ Mar 68c Mar 
Mill City Petroleums Ltd_...............___ ° 3,000,000 2,380,835 Tic on — -- --- 
National Petroleum.Corp Ltd________-___.____ * 4,000,000 3,848,872 1.55 299 Jan 1.75 Jan 
New British Dominion Oil Ltd.....__._.._.___-_ 4,000,000 3,800,000 1.98 2.65 Mar 2.20 Feb 
New Concord Development Corp Ltd____ _-~. ba 3,500,000 2,881,373 2.07 2.20 Jan 1.70 Feb 
New Continental Oil Co of Canada Ltd_____~ 6,000,000 6,000,000 1.11 1.52 Jan 1.23 Feb 
New Davies Petroleums Ltd__..........______ 4,000,000 1,858,605 40c or on -- --- 
Hew. Pacaite:-Olls Co 144................... *. 6,000,000 5,000,000 9c lic Feb 9c Mar 
New Superior Oils of Canada Ltd__..________ 4,000,000 1,519,417 3.00 ow one -- --- 
Norpex Oils & Mines Ltd_.........______=_ . 4,000,000 1,816,669 3ivec ow — -- --- 
I< a ee 1,800,000 1,800,000 2.56 3.30 Jan 2.75 Feb 
Omnitrans Exploration Ltd_.............___ 7,500,000 7,500,000 3c 8%ec Feb 34ec Jan 
Pacific Petroleums Ltd______________.____ * 5,000,000 4,456,863 9.85 13 Mar 11 Feb 
6” Eee ee 3,500,000 3,499,030 35¢ 52e Mar 36c 8©6©Feb 
CC ATTRA TRE ATE 3,000,000 1,050,010 1.30 2.25 Feb 1.40 Jan 
Poplar Oil Ltd _____ iimmsoneasnue Dees 2266000 nal 1.20 Mar 1.00 Mar 
ES ae ea eer 4,000,000 2,600,005 79¢ o- --- -- --- 
Quebec Oi] Development Ltd_.........______ 5,000,000 4,621,478 1.10 1.68 Jan 1.20 Mar 
Sapphire Petroleums Ltd__............._____ 3,500,000 3,045,710 1.67 2.44 Jan 2.23 Mar 
it IRE Ree Se a * 5,000,000 2,670,000 2.15 2.80 Jan 2.55 Jan 
Selburn Oil Co Ltd warrants _......._.______ pane at ha” A 40c _ --- - --- 
Searis Welley, Git. Co 2d = 5,000,000 4,037,938 95c 1.05 Jan 75c Feb 
Stanwell Oi] & Gas Ltd -...------_________- 3,000,000 2,033,333 60c 1.82 Feb 1.18 Jan 
LS SS ened sees * 5,000,000 4,617,366 554%c 6c Jan 60c Mar 
Te enna Cie BAO e eS a ee 3,500,000 3,062,840 - 37e 60c Jan 39c Jan 
EE 7 ES a 5,000,000 2,417,750 3.25 3.85 Mar 3.25 Feb 
I ES ele * .5,000,000 3,900,005 i 1.35 Jan 1.20 Mar 
Tri-Tor Oils Ltd_._...____ ~ - 3,500,000 2,376,754 62c 1.45 Mar 89c = Jan 
I ae * 7,000,000 3,499,256 1.35 1.50 Feb 1.42 Jan 
Westburne Oil Co Limited___.__._____._____- 5,000,000 4,875,000 80c 90c, Jan 75¢ Mar 
Western Ashley Minerals Ltd_.....__ 4,000,000 3,100,000 34%c 4lc Jan 37c_ Feb 
Western Homestead Oils Ltd... = 5,000,000 3,399,012 1.25 165 Jan 1.35 Feb 
Wilrich Petroleums Ltd_......_.______-_-_ * 5,000,000 4,006,067 76¢ 1.10 Jan 82c 86 Feb 
*Admitted to Unlisted trading privileges. tOdd lots. 
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Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


_ Craig Ballantyne & Co. 


215 St. James Street W. 
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MAJOR & COMPANY 


Members 
Montreal Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 
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MONTREAL 
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MeFETRICK-SCARLETT & CO. 


Members: 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


$ TORONTO MONTREAL 
$ 24 King St. W. 132 St. James St. W. 
EMpire 4-1281 PLateau 8525 
R. Herbert Scarlett John McFetrick 








GRAHAM & CO. 


Members 
Montreal Stock Exchange Canadian Stock Exchange 


701-2 Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg. 
437 St. James St. W. Lancaster 3278 
Montreal 1. 
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15 EXCHANGE PLACE 
JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
HEnderson 4-1448 





42 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4, W. Y. 
Digby 4-4500 


Bell Teletype — J CY-3887 > 
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Continued from page 16 


Consumer Credit Can Safely 


Expand 


be enough for continued expan- 
sion of civilian goods and services 
by one-third over present levels 
even after $40 billion annually 
for defense, and ample allowance 
for other government purchases 
and private investment. The fig- 
wre of $40 billion for defense is 
wsed as a reflection of current 
estimates that defense may drop 
from peak levels but cannot 
eafely go below $40 billion an- 
mually for some years to come. 
In Termes of constant 1952 dollars 
eur per capita productivity in- 
ereased from $1,530 in 1940 to 
$2,340 in 1944 (Real Gross Na- 
tienal Product divided by popu- 
Ration). A similar per capita 
productivity for our 171 million 
tion in 1958 could mean 
e Gross National Product of $400 
Billion in 1958 in terms of 1952 
dellars, and could ae ie 
purchasing power for a standar 
of living Soavenimnnbelet one-third 


al ee at present. (See 


The level of productivity nec- 
essary to provide for $40 billion 
of defense and an increase of 
ene third in the standard of liv- 
@mg-by 1958 should be considered 
e@Mminimum opportunity because 
at would require only reaching 
the production level actually 
weached per capita in 1944 when 
eur tools of production were far 
less adequate. Only 1% per year 
fincrease in our per capita pro- 
ductivity over levels reached in 
the first quarter of 1953 will 
gmean.a production of over $400 
billion annually by 1958. 


In view of this opportunity for 
nsion in production and our 
standard of living the inflationary 
danger of consumer credit growth 
would seem limited. 


«S) A 10% Increase in Standard 
ef Living Could Offset De- 
fense Slump — Consumer 
Credit Expansion Could Help 
Reach This Goal. 


It would require only a 10% 
fnmcrease in personal consumption 
expenditures in 1953-1954 to offset 
a $20 billion drop in defense pro- 
duction. A change, therefore, in 
eur standard of living of only 10% 
‘would be enough to maintain our 
present level of production and 
purchasing power even in the 
event of cuts in defense and other 
government expenditures. 

When all figures in dollars are 
eonverted to 1952 prices in order 
to remove price fluctuation and to 
imdicate relative physical volume 
# can be shown that we success- 
fully absorbed the shock of drop- 
ping defense production from the 
‘war peak in 1944 and had a sub- 
elantial advance in the standard 
@£ living. The cut-back in defense 
expenditures from 1944 to 1947 
was the equivalent of $128 billion 
et present prices—yet many now 
warn of depression if only $10 to 
$20 billion is to be cut from our 
#953 defense peak. 

American standard of liv- 
éae-in 1952 was at a level of $216 
Billion annually—a 10% increase 
‘would absorb an additional $21 
billion of production. 

The fear of recession in 1953, 
therefore, seems exaggerated. A 
relatively small increase in con- 
sumer purchases could more than 
effset any contemplated cut in 
#overnment expenditures, and the 
Jevel of purchasing power in the 
‘hands of consumers is such that a 
substantial increase in purchases 
eould occur—offering real oppor- 
ftunities for aggressive marketing 
end the expanded use of con- 
sumer credit. 

Now let’s develop in greater 
Wetail the facts about the im- 
portant changes that have taken 
place consumer purchasing 
power and discretionary income— 


by $18 Billions 


and the significance of these 
changes to the use of consumer 
credit. 


Market Potential Increased by 
Shift in Income 


Between 1941 and 1952 there 
were some very significant shifts 
upwards in the distribution of 
families by income groups. About 
23 million consumer spending 
units moved up to the level above 
$3,000 with an increase in this 
group from 5,703,000 or 14.5% in 
1941 to 28,620,000 or 54% in 1952 
(See Table III.) 

Increased taxes, of course, have 
cut heavily into the income of 
those who have moved above the 
$3,000 income level. After taking 
Federal income taxes into account, 
however, there still exists a star- 
tling shift upwards in income 
groups. 

In 1941 only 1,564,000 consumer 
spending units had incomes over 
$5,000 before taxes; but in 1952, 
8,400,000 had incomes over $5,000 
after Federal income taxes. In 
1941 there were 5,703,000 with in- 
comes over $3,000 before taxes; 
by 1952 about 26,420,000 or about 
4% times as many had incomes 
over $3,060 after Federal taxes. 

When families move up from 
one income group to the next as 
rapidly as this there is a substan- 
tial increase in discretionary 
spending power, even after taxes 
and after applying the present in- 
creased costs of living to the basic 
items that made up the family’s 
former standards of living. 

The net of these shifts was an 
increase of 66% in real purchasing 
power in 1952 compared with 1940 
after taking into account in- 
creased taxes and increased prices. 

The 66% increase in real pur- 
chasing power in 1952 compared 
with prewar 1940 had affected the 
opportunity for increased savings 
and increased standard of living 
in all income groups—but more 
particularly in the middle income 
groups. This opportunity for in- 
creased standards of living also 
increased the need and usefulness 
of various forms of consumer 
credit—at the same time the fi- 


nancial ability to have credit in- 
creased. 


TABLE Il 


The increase in real disposable 
income after taxes and price infla- 
tion is estimated to have varied in 
income quintiles of families 
(spending units) as shown in 
Table IV. 


Middle Income Family up 4% 
Times in Discretionary 
Spending Power 


It is a common fallacy in judg- 
ing purchasing power to overlook 
the fact that most of the families 
in any given income group today 
have moved up into that group 
from lower groups where social 
standards and ways of living were 
quite different. Today the “middle 
income” family falls in the $3,000 
to $5,000 level (54% of consumer 
spending units have incomes over 
$3,000). Any family in the $3,000 
to $5,000 group who had this same 
income in 1941 now has, of course, 
much less spending power than in 
1941 because taxes have increased 
and prices of things needed to 
maintain its prewar standard of 
living have nearly doubled. But 
this situation is not typical of our 
increasingly productive economy 
because most families have moved 
up in income level rather than re- 
maining static. 

For example, the “middle in- 
come” family in 1941 fell in the 
$1,000 to $1,500 income group 
rather than the $3,000 to $5,000 
group. Out of an average income 
of $1,458 (or $1,456 after Federal 
taxes) the middle income group 
in 1941 spent $1,017 or 70% for 
basic living costs of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter, and had $439 or 
30% for discretionary spending or 
saving. 

If that middle income family 
were to maintain its prewar stand- 
ard of living it would require now 
$1,840 for exactly the same kind 
and amount of food, clothing, and 
shelter instead of $1,017 because 
prices are 81% higher than in 1941. 
But the “middle income” family 
now is in the $3,000 to $5,000 in- 
come group where the average 
total income is $3,981. At this new 
level, for a family of four persons, 
$261 would be taken as Federal 
income taxes— leaving $3,720 of 
disposable income of which $1,840 
or 49% would be needed to main- 
tain the 1941 standard of living of 
the middle income family for food, 
clothing, or shelter. Thus remain- 
ing discretionary spending power 
of the “middle income” family 
would be $1,880 or 4% times as 
great as the discretionary spend- 
ing power of a “middle income” 
family of 1941. Discretionary 


aa) 


Production and Consumption—In 1952 Prices (Billions) 


Prewar 


1940 
$202.1 
4.8 
25.7 
31.0 
140.6 
16.0 
80.9 
43.7 


Gross national product____ 

Defense 

Other Government expense 

Private investment 

Personal consumption 
Durable goods 
Non-durable goods 
Services 


Population (millions) 
G.N.P, per capita 


Expanding 
Economy 


War Peak Postwar Low Defense Opportunity 


1944 1947 
$278.3 
14.4 
21.2 
49.1 
193.6 
25.5 
107.9 
60.2 


144.1 
$1,930 


1952 
$345.1 
48.9 
28.6 
51.6 
216.0 
25.8 
118.8 
71.4 


157.0 
$2,200 


TABLE Ill 
Distribution of Consumer Spending Units by Income* 


Under 


Over 


1952 % 
6,890,000 3. 
7,950,000 5. 
9,540,000 8. 

17,490,000 3. 
11,130,000 


% 
33.9 
30.5 
21.1 
10.5 


4.0 21.0 





Total over $3,000____ 


39,287,000 
5,703,000 


100.0% 


53,000,000 
14.5% 


28,620,000 


100.0% 
54.0% 


*NOTE—Preliminary figures from the Federal Reserve Board 1953 sur- 
vey indicate that the shift upward has continued into 1953. The 


over $5,000 income sroup, for example, represented 
e 


sumer spending -nits in 


25% of con- 


bruary, 1953, instead of 21%. 


TABLE IV 


Per Cent Increase in Real Income After Taxes 1952 versus 1940 
(Adjusted to purchasing power of 1952 dollars) 


Income Groups 
Highest Fifth 
Second Fifth 
Third Fifth 
Fourth Fifth 
Lowest Fifth 


Total Real 


Real Income 
Income of Group 


Per Capita 
32% 
44 
57 
76 
49 


cae 


39% 
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spending power would represent 
51% of disposable income instead 
of 30% and would be available 
for increased savings or insurance 
or increases in the basic standard 
of living or for other items at the 
desire and discretion of the family. 


In terms of discretionary spend- 
ing power the millions of families 
who have moved up to the $3,000 
and over income level compare 
favorably in market potential with 
families who were in that group 
in 1941 although that group over 
$3,000 then represented the nar- 
row slice of “high incomes”—the 
top 14%. 


Discretionary Spending Power 
Is Five Times 1940 


This shift in income distribution 
of families has resulted in a much 
more rapid growth in “discretion- 
ary income” than in the “dispos- 
able income.” While disposable 
income, after taxes, is often used 
as a measure of consumer pur- 
chasing power it fails to reflect 
the truly dynamic force of mil- 
lions of families moving upward 
in income groups and facing op- 
portunities for substantial revision 
in their standard of living. The 
discretionary income is a better 
reflection of changing opportunity. 


Using 1940 as the base year for 
living standards, the trend in costs 
of maintaining an equivalent 1940 
per capita basic living standard 
for the necessities of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter for our entire 
population has been traced from 
1929 to 1953. 

In 1940 when our total dispos- 
able personal income after taxes 
was $75.7 billion our population 
used $49.2 billion of this for basic 
living costs — the necessities of 
food, clothing, and shelter — the 
remaining $26.5 billion was avail- 
able for all other items making 
up the 1940 standard of living or 
savings. $3.7 billion of this repre- 
sented personal savings in 1940. 

To maintain the same standard 
of living per capita for food, 
clothing, and shelter in 1953 at the 
inflated prices would require 
$112.0 billion instead of $49.2 bil- 
lion because of the increased 
prices of these necessities and be- 
cause of the increased population 
to feed, clothe, and shelter, This 
$112.0 billion would, however, 
provide for the same consumption 
in physical units per person and 
of the same quality as in 1940. 

But disposable personal income 
in 1953 (first quarter) is at the 
annual rate of $246.0 billion even 
after the increase in personal 
taxes, so the consuming public 
has $134.0 billion or five times as 


much in the form of discretionary 
buying power over and above 
what is needed to provide the 
necessities for a 1940 standard of 


living. This five-fold greater dis- 
cretionary buying power is avail- 
able at the discretion of the indi- 
viduals to provide for increased 
savings, additional items not en- 
joyed before, or improvement in 
the basic standard of living in 
the form of more or better quality 
items of food, clothing, and shelter. 


At no time in history have we 
experienced any such volume of 
discretionary income. The amount 
in 1929, for example, was only 
$26.9 billion and was even lower 
in the period between 1929 and 
1939. 


Discretionary Income Now Over 
Half of Disposable Income 


The upward adjustment in the 
re-distribution of income results 
in a disproportionate increase in 
discretionary income. And after 
creature. needs — food, warmth, 
shelter, adornment—are satisfied, 
the discretionary income that re- 
mains is both an index of oppor- 
tunity to raise the standard of 
living and a highly volatile new 
factor in the economy. 


With the _ disproportionate 
growth of discretionary income 
this now represents 54% of the 
expanded total of disposable per- 
sonal income after taxes while 
in our’best prewar year it rep- 
resented only 35%. 

But it takes time for a family 
to move from a cabbage standard 
of living to an artichoke standard 
of living. There is psychological 
inertia to change, and in over- 
coming that resistance and hasten- 
ing an upward adjustment to the 
higher living standard there is 
much hope for sustaining markets. 


Consumer Debt Low Relative to 
Purchasing Power and Savings 


Total consumer debt including 
consumer credit actually is low 
even in relation to the usual 
measurements of ability to pay. 
The total of short-term consumer 
credit plus mortgages on 1-4 
family houses and farm mort- 
gages, estimated as of Jan. 1, 1953, 
was far lower than in 1940 or 
1929 in relation to disposable in- 
come or accumulated savings. 
Total consumer debt of this type, 
for example, could expand further 
by 22% before reaching the 1940 
ratio to disposable income after 
taxes, or by 40% before reaching 
the 1940 ratio to accumulated 
savings. (See Table V.) 


Another factor to consider in 
relation to total consumer debt 
is the financial strength of those 
owing this debt. Fifty-six per 
cent of the total consumer debt 
is owed by the top 30% of con- 
sumer spending units (with in- 
comes over $4,330) who have 56% 
of the total disposable income 
after taxes and who own 59% of 


TABLE V 


Disposable income 
Individual savings 
Consumer debt 

Debt % of income 
Debt % of savings 


$75.7 billion 


1940 1953 
$246.0 billion 
250.0 billion 
88.8 billion 
36% 


68.5 billion 
33.6 billion 


TABLE VI 


Per Cent of Consumer 

Spending Units 
Top 30%—Over $4,330 
Middle 40%—$2,090 to $4,330 
Lowest 30%—Under $2,090__ 


Total 100% 


% ef Disposable 
Income After Taxes Consumer Debt 


% of 
Liquid 
Assets 
59% 
25 
16 


100% 


% of Total 


56% 
35 


56% 
34 
10 


100% 





TABLE VII 


High Income ($7,500 and over). 


Upper Middle Income ($4,000-7,500) 
Lower Middle Income ($2,000-4,000) 


Low Income (Under $2,000) 


% of Short 
Term Consumer 
Credit 


11% 
44 
38 

7 


ee 


% of Income 
Before Taxes 
18% 

42 
32 


TABLE Vill 


Gross national production 


(billion) 


Net total debt, public & private (billion) 


Ratio debt to production 


Net corporate long-term debt_-_- (billion) 
Ratio corporate debt to production_..... 


2 


ew a ee ae ek ee 











the aggregate liquid assets. (See 
Table VI.) 

Furthermore, of the long-term 
consumer debt, farm mortgages 
at $6.8 billion are not much higher 
than in 1940 ($6.5 billion) and are 
well below the $9.6 billion of 
1929. While home mortgages have 
expanded to about $58 billion 
most of this new mortgage debt 
is on a long-term amortization 
basis where payments are made 
like monthly rent instead of the 
relatively short-term mortgages 
which prevailed prewar and 
which often became impossible 
to refinance at a time of reces- 
sion. 

Even the short-term consumer 
credit is pretty well concentrated 
in the middle income families 
which are now in a relatively 
strong financial condition and 
which share praticularly in the 
greatly increased discretionary 
income, This is the greatest area 
of expanding standard of living 
opportunities. (See Table VII.) 


Public and Private Debt Low 
Compared to National Production 


In spite of the great clamor 
about our debt, both public and 
private, an analysis of historical 
relationships of debt to our na- 


tional level of production indi- 
cates that the present level of 
debt is relatively low. (See Table 
VIII.) 

Furthermore, corporate net profit 
in relation to long-term debt is 
higher than prewar and corpora- 
tions are in a stronger financial 
position than prewar (see table V). 

All of this indicates that further 
expansion of short-term consumer 
credit in line with the growth of 
consumer discretionary income 
would not imperil the whole debt 
structure — neither should consu- 
mer credit be endangered by 
credit policies based on any seri- 
ous over expansion of other forms 
of debt. 


Excess of Discretionary Spending 
Power Over Consumer Credit 


Coming back to the importance 
of discretionary spending power 
as a yardstick for consumer credit, 
there is an impressive indication 
that the ability to handle consu- 
mer credit increases faster even 
than the growth in discretionary 
income. This is shown by the 
growing excess of discretionary 





spending power over the total of 


consumer credit outstanding — a 
six-fold growth since 1940.. 

When the total of discretionary 
spending power is charted year by 
year from 1929 to 1953 and com- 
pared with the total consumer 
credit a spectacular growth is 
shown in the amount of free pur- 
chasing power that is left over 
even after subtracting the amount 
that would be required to pay off 
entirely the outstanding consumer 
credit. 

In 1940, for example, the $26.5 
billion of discretionary spending 
power provided an excess of $18.3 
billion over what would be need- 
ed to retire the $8.2 billion of 
consumer credit. But in 1953 the 
excess is $110.0 billion or six times 
as large as in 1940. 


Consumer Credit Could Expand 
By 75% Without Danger 


Facts have been presented to 
show why discretionary income 
should be a more valid measure 
of the potential use of consumer 
credit than the relation of credit 
to disposable income or other 
factors. 

The present level of $24 billion 
of consumer credit is low in reia- 
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tion to discretionary income— it out exceeding the 1940 relation- 

represents only 18% as compared ship. 

with a prewar 1940 ratio of 31%. This would mean an additional 
There is nothing magic even in $18 billion and a safe limit total 

1940 relationship of 31%. of $42 billion under present levels 

There was no particular evidence of production and income. 

of strain on credit repayments at At this potential level consumer 

that time. Perhaps the ratio could credit would represent: 


have been higher with almost ,,2!% °f discretionary income — 


the same as of 1940 or the five- 


equal safety. But accepting 31% year average from 1936 to 1940. 

of discretionary income as a con- 17% of disposable income after 
servative relationship for consu- taxes—the ratio was 11% in 1940. 
mer credit would mean that the 2.1 times the annual personal 


savings of $20 billion—in 1940 the 


total of consumer credit outstand- ratio was 2.2 times personal sav- 
ing could be increased 75% with- ings and in 1939 it was 2.6 times. 


Even with the 75% expansion to 
$42 billion of consumer credit 
there still would be an excess of 
$92 billion of discretionary spend- 
ing power over the consumer 
credit outstanding, or five times 
the excess of discretionary spend- 
ing power in 1940. 

A recognition of the present 
strength of the consumer purchas- 
ing power and ability to carry a 
substantially larger level of con- 
sumer credit could play an impor- 
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productive ability is such that we 
could and should have a third 
higher standard of living than at 
present. 

We shall need an immediate ad- 
vance in our standard of living of 
upwards of 10% in order to avoid 
depression and unemployment 
when defense spending slackens. 

Let’s examine critically the val— 
idity of old prewar yardsticks for 
consumer credit lest we under— 
estimate and hamper its role in 


the era of intensive selling and 


tant part in encouragement of an 
advancing standard of living. Our ahead of us. 


expanding standard of living 








C&O REPORTS FOR 1952 


The regular quarterly dividend of seventy-five cents 
a common share was paid, a total of $3. Preferred divi- 
dends of $3.50 a share were paid as usual. 


Net income of $45 million was outshone in C&O's 
history only in 1936 and 1941. Equal to $5.66 a com- 
mon share, the earnings were eighty-six cents higher 
than in 1951 and $1.41 higher than in 1950. 


On the good side, the year brought a high level of 
business. Steady mining operations kept coal traffic 
flowing. In May a freight rate increase helped offset 
rising railroad costs. For the C&O, tax deferments were 
given on engines, cars, ships and other facilities neces- 
sary for the country’s defense program. 


On the bad side was the longest strike in the history 
of the steel industry. Export coal shipments dropped 
from the record levels of the year before. C& O's own 
Lake Michigan fleet was tied up by a four-month work 


stoppage. 
The careful planning, the progressive railroading 


and the outweighing of bad by good factors brought 
the year’s favorable outcome. 


PROGRESS HIGHLIGHTS — Merchandise revenues set a 
new record of $144.6 million, slightly above 1951's 
$144.5 million. 


Coal and coke revenues were $185.3 million, ex- 
ceeded only by 1951's record of $196.3 million. 


Gross operating revenues at $355.7 million were 
$12.5 million below 1951's record of $368 million. 


An all-time record was achieved in average train- 
load, reflecting operating efficiencies. The transporta- 
tion ratio of 31.59% was the best since 1945. Despite a 
drop in revenues, the operating ratio of 71.2% was 
only slightly above 1951's 71%. 


One hundred and eight new industries, expected to 
bring $3 million annually in revenues to C&O, were 
located along the railroad. 


Equipment expenditures of. $72 million included 
220 Diesel units, bringing ownership to 609 units. 


Chesapeake and Ohio in the year was: 
First among bituminous coal carriers. 


SECOND in number of shareholders — including’ 
1,900 new shareholders under the Employees 
Stock Purchase Plan. 


THIRD among major railroads in gross ton miles 
per freight train hour — a mark of efficiency. 


FOURTH in net income earned — although only 
seventh in total revenues. 


FAIR PLAY— Among the public, the press, the regu-' 
lators and, most importantly, the legislators, there 
seemed to grow in 1952 an awareness of fair play for 
the railroads. More people began to talk of how unfair 
it is to make the railroads play the business game by an 
out-of-date set of rules while their competitors play 
by a more favorable set. 


Your progressive C&O has been proud to take a 
leading role in telling the American people that their 
railroads are today not a transportation monopoly but 
a competitive industry. The Federation for Railway 
Progress, of which C&O is a member, also was active 
in 1952 in calling for fairer regulation of the railroads. 
In 1953 it is hoped this vital issue will get the legisla- 
tive attention it deserves. 
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Air Freight Prospects 


face the multiple time-consum- 
ing factors involved in trans-ship- 
ment from tidewater to inland 
points. 

In 1947, the year in which trans- 
atlantic air freight operations were 
initiated, a total of 12.1 million 
freight ton miles were flown by 
all carriers. While figures for 
1952 are not available as yet, a 
reasonable estimate would put 
transatlantic traffic for last year 
at between 45 and 48 million ton 
miles. 

This growth is particularly note- 
worthy in light of the fact that 
our government as yet has not 
granted a certificate for trans- 
atlantic operation to an all-freight 
carrier. As a result, our company, 
which is the only American all- 
freight carrier to provide freight 
service on this route consistently 
since 1947, has been limited in its 
development of the business by 
the artificial restraints on its 
freight operations imposed by its 
present operating authority. 

Unfortunately, the American 
passenger carriers presently cer- 
tificated to operate on this route 
have been unwilling or unable to 
develop the freight business—or 
both. Between 1949 and the end 
of 1952, the share of all-freight 
flights flown by U. S. certificated 
passenger carriers dropped from 
81% to 30%. Conversely, it may 
be noted that the nations of West- 
ern Europe in particular have 
avidly pursued the freight busi- 
ness as a lucrative source of rev- 
enue. 


Thus, the share of all-freight 
flights made by foreign flag car- 
riers increased from 19% in 1949 
to 70% in 1952. In 1951, foreign 
flag carriers made a total of 339 
transatlantic freight flights, mostly 
by KLM Royal Dutch Airlines and 
the Scandinavian Airlines System. 
This contrasts with a total of nine 
made by the U. S. certificated 
passenger carriers—Pan American 
and TWA. In the same year, our 
company made 174 freight cross- 
ings. 

Our company applied for a cer- 
tificate to conduct all-freight op- 
erations, without subsidy, across 
the North Atlantic in July, 1947. 
At the present time, almost six 
years later, hearings in this pro- 
ceeding are being held before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in Wash- 
ington. 

Just a few weeks ago, the Brit- 
ish government recognized the 
need for transatlantic freight 
service by granting a franchise to 
Airwork, Ltd., an independent 
carrier, to operate between Lon- 
don, Canada and the United States 
in competition with the govern- 
ment-owned British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation. By way of 
contrast, this franchise was grant- 
ed less than five months after the 
carrier filed its application. 


International air freight is a 
complex business requiring a 
highly-organized system and a 
well-coordinated organization. In 
addition to the organizational and 
administrative requirements in- 
volved in operating and maintain- 
ing a fleet of aircraft over an in- 
ternational route reaching half- 
Way around the World, freight op- 
erations require many additional 
considerations. 


Necessity of Ground Procedures 


Speed in the air is meaningless 
unless traffic handling and other 
ground procedures are organized 
to maintain the inherent time ad- 
vantage the airplane enjoys over 
the surface vessel. Thus, all ele- 
ments within the traffic structure 
of a transatlantic freight carrier 
must be geared to efficiently ex- 
pedite the flow of a shipment 
from its arrival at the receiving 
warehouse to its ultimate delivery 
on another continent. This in- 
volves such steps as documenta- 
tion, movement to the airport, 


loading, care in flight, unloading, 
communication to shipper, cus- 
toms clearance and, as required, 
arrangement for trans - shipment. 
These traffic procedures must be 
closely coordinated with flight 
crew and aircraft maintenance 
schedules. A rapid and efficient 
communications system must be 
maintained to expedite aircraft 
refueling and maintenance and 
freight handling service at en 
route points. 

Freight carriers usually main- 
tain a downtown warehouse as 
well as an airport warehouse for 
the convenient delivery of ship- 
ments. A normal shipment, ar- 
riving at the receiving warehouse 
is checked, weighed, labeled and 
segregated by destination. The 
airwaybill, export declarations 
and other necessary documents 
are prepared. The freight is then 
trucked to the airport, at which 
place it is consolidated with ship- 
ments delivered directly to that 
point. Here, manifests are pre- 
pared, customs clearance obtained 
as required, and other pre-de- 
parture paper work performed. 
Destination points are informed as 
to estimated time of arrival and 
cargo to be offloaded at each 
point. 

While this is going on, the flight 
crew is performing its pre-flight 
routine, including the study of 
weather reports and other neces- 
sary information collated from 
several sources. 

At the same time, the freight is 
loaded aboard the airplane. This 
involves several considerations: 


(1) Distribution of the load to 
preclude great weight concentra- 
tions in too small a floor area; 

(2) Distribution of the load 
longitudinally to preserve the 
center of gravity of the aircraft 
within its limitations; 

(3) Distribution of the load ver- 
tically to insure that the heavy, 
bulky items will be loaded first 
and close to the floor, with the 
lighter items loaded on top; 

(4) In the case of livestock, per- 
ishables, and other shipments re- 
quiring attention in flight, distri- 
bution must be made for heat, 
ventilation and access; 

(5) Distribution to facilitate 
ee is, last on-first 
ort; 

(6) Distribution as to tie-down 
facilities. 

With the completion of the load 

distribution plan in balance with 
the considerations mentioned pre- 
viously, routine freight is segre- 
gated on pallets and moved by 
forklift directly into the airplane. 
In some instances, where light 
packages are involved, conveyor 
belts may be used. On the other 
hand, heavy, bulky items, such as 
machinery, ship’s parts and indus- 
trial equipment, may require the 
use of several lift trucks, cranes 
or hoists. In the case of livestock, 
ramps are usually required. Man- 
ual labor is used almost entirely 
for stowage within the airplane. 
Rollers are utilized for heavier 
pieces. 
Tie-down is probably the most 
important process involved in the 
handling of air freight. The load 
must be secured in such a fashion 
as to prevent shifting during 
flight even though severe turbu- 
lence is encountered. Materials and 
equipment utilized in this process 
must be light-weight and of such 
a nature as to accomplish the pur- 
pose without crushing or cutting 
any of the containers or cartons 
included in the cargo. 


Especially Designed Aircraft 
For Freight 


; Most freight aircraft presently 
in use were designed originally 
for the transportation of passen- 
gers. These do not contain prop- 
erly stressed floor plates or walls 
to Support tiedown fittings. 
Freight carriers have had to de- 


velop a variety of devices to over- 
come these limitations. The more 
commonly used materials include 
manila rope, wire, cables, chains, 
together with an endless variety 
of floor rings, bolts and other fit- 
tings. All of these incorporate 
features of high tensile strength, 
light weight and simplicity of op- 
eration. All are designed to pre- 
vent cutting, chafing or crushing 
of the light packing cases ad- 
vocated for air transportation. 

New aircraft, designed or con- 
structed specifically for the trans- 
portation of freight, incorporate 
many new facilities for securing 
cargo to the floors and cabin 
walls. In some instances, built-in 
loading units are available. One 
such device includes a conveyor 
track running the length of the 
aircraft, a portable power unit 
operating from the airplane elec- 
trical system, and a snatch block, 
cable reel and control panel. Such 
a device should aid materially in 
reducing loading and unloading 
time. Floor structures of the newer 
freight aircraft are of such a na- 
ture as to permit the use of dollies. 
This practice has heretofore been 
impossible, because of floors de- 
signed solely for passenger ac- 
commodations. 

Commodities flown across the 
ocean run a wide gamut, ranging 
from sewing needles to steamship 
propellers—from baby chicks to 
elephants. During 1952, commodi- 
ties moved in high volume by 
Seaboard into the United States 
included optical goods, industrial 
stones, textiles and fabrics, wear- 
ing apparel, animals, watches and 
movements, machinery and ma- 
chine parts. 

Commodities moving abroad by 
air. in large volume included 
wearing apparel and accessories, 
aircraft and auto parts, furs, hides 
and pelts, electrical equipment, 
machinery and machine parts and 
animals. 

With regard to livestock, it 
might be noted that in the last 
five years, Seaboard aircraft have 
lifted over 30,000 animals, aggre- 
gating more than 250 tons, across 
the Atlantic. 

Air transportation is particu- 
larly advantageous for the mov- 
ment of livestock. Extremely short 
transport time permits the animals 
to stay in good condition. In 
several cases, horses have been 
raced within a few days after 
they were flown across the ocean. 

In the handling of livestock 
certain measures not applicable to 
the handling of routine cargoes 
are necessary. For example, ramps 
must be available for the loading 
of horses, cattle and other large 
quadrupeds. Special stalls and 
pens must be made available for 
the confinement of such animals 
in transit. Special shipping con- 
tainers are necessary for the 
movement of dogs, cats, birds, and 
monkeys. All of these must be of 
lightweight construction and must 
be loaded in such fashion as to 
provide adequate ventilation and 
access for feeding en route. As 
necessary, special, qualified 
animal handlers are carried to 
tend the animals en route. 


The presence of livestock 
aboard an aircraft prompts spe- 
cial attention by flight and ground 
crews. The cabin interior must be 
adequately heated. This is partic- 
ularly true in the transportation 
of tropical fish where the water 
in most cases must be maintained 
at a temperature above 68°F. This 
necessitates the use of insulated 
containers and requires stowage 
away from outside walls and 
draft areas. 

Air transportation has provided 
a considerable source of savings 
in recent years to shippers of gold 
and other precious metals. Steam- 
ship rates for these items do not 
compare favorably with air 
freight tariffs. Certain precautions 
are naturally indicated in the 
handling of these commodities. 
Armored car service is utilized to 
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transport these valuables. In those 
instances where delays may oc- 
cur, armed guards are used. A 
system of hand receipts is used 
to affix individual responsibility 
for handling all along the way. 
These valuables are usually stored 
in the crew compartment or 
locked and sealed in one of the 
belly compartments of the air- 
plane. They are given an unload- 
ing priority upon arrival at desti- 
nation. 

There are various other types of 
commodities requiring special 
handling. Biologicals comprise one 
group which presents a great 
potential for air freight. The 
movement of these commodities 
involves more difficult problems 
than those described previously. 
They generally require refrigera- 
tion at all times while they are 
in transit. Temperature fluctua- 
tions are not permissible. Supplies 
of ice therefore are maintained 
on board and replenished en 
route in order to insure arrival 
in good condition. 


A Highly Regulated Industry 


It should be remembered that 
air transportation, including 
freight, is a highly regulated in- 
dustry which is under the juris- 
diction of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, created by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. Among its 
other functions, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board establishes speci- 
fications and standards for air- 
craft, aircraft maintenance and 
overhaul, and prescribes certain 
operations and communications 
procedures. It sets requirements 
for pilots, navigators and other 
flight personnel, as well as certain 
conditions under which they may 
work. 

Like passenger carriers, freight 
operators are required to publish 
and file with the CAB copies of 
their tariff and rates. In brief, 
these tariffs outline various serv- 
ices made available by the car- 
rier, the charges assessed for the 
same, and indicate rules, regula- 
tions and conditions under which 
these services will be performed. 


Of particular interest to an in- 
surance audience is the fact that 
air freight tariffs contain an out- 
line of the carrier’s liability for 
loss of or damage to cargo. In 
domestic air transportation, this 
liability is usually limited to $50 
per shipment, or 50 cents a pound. 
The liability of international air 
carriers providing service be- 
tween countries adhering to the 
Warsaw Convention is limited to 
$17 per kilo (approximately $7.73 
a pound), in accordance with the 
provisions of that treaty. 


In domestic, as well as interna- 
tional transportation, provision is 
made for increasing the carrier’s 
liability by the payment of an ad- 
ditional charge. 


Documentation in Air Freight 
Service 


With respect to documentation, 
in domestic air freight, the air- 
waybill is the bill of lading which 
normally accompanies every air 
shipment. This is sometimes re- 
ferred to as an air freight bill of 
lading or an air bill. While it is 
not required by government reg- 
ulation, all carriers in their filed 
tariffs specify that shipments must 
be accompanied by “appropriate 
shipping documents.” Neither the 
CAB nor the carriers have pre- 
scribed a uniform airwaybill. 
Therefore, the domestic freight 
carriers have a great deal of lati- 
tude in the use and preparation 
of this document. It should be 
noted that in air transportation 
there does not exist any negoti- 
able instrument such as is com- 
monly used in the shipping or 
railroad industries. 


The essential information gen- 
erally inscribed on an airwaybill 
includes the number of packages, 
description of goods, weight or 
dimension, value, name and ad- 


dress of consignor and consignee, 
type of service, origin and desti- 
nation, method of payment and 
the signature of the shipper or 
his agent and that of the first 
carrier. In essence, the airwaybill 
is a contract of carriage, and as 
a general rule, it outlines the 
terms and conditions under which 
the service is to be performed. It 
usually embodies the complete 
tariff as part ef the contract, in- 
cluding those elements relating 
to the carrier’s liability. 


International shipments which 
are subject to the provisions of 
the Warsaw Convention, unlike 
domestic shipments, must be ac- 
companied by an airwaybill pre- 
pared in the form and manner 
prescribed in that Convention. 
The airwaybill usually provides 17 
particulars as outlined in that 
treaty. The bulk of these items are 
Similar to those usually incorpo- 
rated in a domestic airwaybill. 
Inasmuch as the United States 
and most nations of Western Eu- 
rope and the Middle East are 
either signatories or adherents to 
the Warsaw Convention, the form 
of airwaybill outlined in that 
document is most commonly used 


in North Atlantic air freight 
traffic. 


As you can readily appreciate 
from some of the operational pro- 
cedures I’ve detailed, transatlantic 
air freight is a costly business 
requiring a high degree of or- 
ganization. In this connection 
Seaboard maintains offices at 
Washington, D. C.; Gander, New- 
foundland; Shannon, Ireland; 
Paris; Luxembourg; Zurich; Gen- 
eva; Frankfurt; Stuttgart; Ham- 
burg, and Athens. The company 
also has generai agents in France, 
Belgium, Switzerland and Italy. 


_In addition to our general of- 
fices in New York and operations 
and maintenance headquarters at 
Idlewild Airport, the company 
maintains receiving warehouses 
in downtown Manhattan and at 
the airport. 


While still in its infancy, trans- 
atlantic air freight has made great 
strides since 1947. 

Seaboard started operations 
with one DC-4 in 1947. Its first 
flight left New York on May 10, 
1947, for Geneva, Switzerland, 
and Milan, Italy. Currently we’re 
operating nine DC-4’s and will 
add a tenth late this spring. Next 
year, we will take delivery of 
four Lockheed Super-Constella- 
tion freighters. 

In almost six years, our aircraft 
have flown more than 22,000,000 
aircraft miles. They have spanned 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
more than 3,700 times. 


The further development of this 
business rests on the freedom and 
ability of the carrier to bring 
economic rate levels to the ship- 
ping public. Seaboard’s research 
indicates that there are 650 mil- 
lion pounds of commercial freight 
which move across the Atlantic 
annually of the type of commodi- 
ties which can lend themselves to 
air shipment in aircraft currently 
in production. Presently, air 
freight is moving at a rate of 
about 16 million pounds a year. 

Introduction of the Super-Con- 
stellations next year will permit 
Our company to establish an 
economic rate structure which 
will open the door to the vast air 
shipping potential. These aircraft, 
with a gross take-off weight of 
65 tons, will lift 18 tons of freight 
between the United States and 
Europe. For yardstick purposes, 
our present DC-4 equipment can 
lift slightly in excess of eight 
tons across the Atlantic. 

However, to bring transatlantic 
air freight to the point where 
poundage moves in billions rather 
than millions, larger and more 
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ald F. Baker & Co., with offices 
at 2632 East 13th Street. 


Edward C. Anness 
Edward C. Anness, member of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
passed away March 28th. _ 





Annual Report are available upon re- 
quest to P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Texas Group IBA Receives Nominees; 
Convention to Go “Western” May 6-9 


DALLAS. Texas — The Nominating Committee, of the Texas 
Group, Investment Bankers Association, has selected the following 
members as nominees on the regular ticket for the 1953-54 year: 


R. R. Gilbert, Jr. Edward Rotan W. Wallace Payne Hugh D. Dualap 


Thomas Beckett Chas. B. White John D. Williamson 


Chairman: R. R. Gilbert, Jr., First National Bank, Dallas. 


First Vice-Chairman: Edward Rotan, Rotan, Mosle & More- 
land, Houston. 


Second Vice-Chairman: W. Wallace Payne, San Antonio. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Hugh D. Dunlap, Binford, Dunlap & 
Reed, Dallas. 


Committeemen: Joseph R. Neuhaus, Underwood, Neuhaus & 
Co., of Houston (three years); W. Lewis Hart, Austin, Hart & Par- 
vin, San Antonio (two years); Thomas Beckett, Jr., First South- 
west Company, Dallas (one year). 

Ex-Officio: Chas. B. White, Chas. B. White & Co., Houston; 
John D. Williamson, Djttmar & Company, San Antonio, 


Of the above nominees, W. Lewis Hart and Thomas Beckett, 
Jr. are carry-overs from the present Executive Committee from 
three- and two-year committeemen to two- and one-year com- 
mitteemen, respectively. Chas. B. White, representative to the 
National Board of Governors, and John D. Williamson, past Group 
Chairman, will be Ex-Officio members. 


This slate will be voted on at the 18th Annual Meeting of the 
Texas Group to be held in Brackettville on May 6-9, 1953. The 
officers so elected will take office at the adjournment of the next 


annual meeting of the Investment Bankers Association of America 
to be held in the fall. 


Members of the Nominating Committee were: R. S. Hudson, 
Hudson, Stayart & Co., Dallas; Wm. F. Parvin, Austin, Hart & 
Parvin, San Antonio; Neil T. Masterson, Chas. B. White & Co., 
Houston; Winton A. Jackson, First Southwest Company, Dallas; 
and R. E. Whitlock, James C. Tucker & Co., Austin. 

The San Antonio chapter will be host at the 1953 convention 
May 6-9 at the Fort Clark Ranch. 

_ Several hundred investment bankers, together with their 
wives, are expected to attend the four-day “converition” on the 
historic old ranch at Brackettville, Texas, near San “Antonio 


according to John P. Henderson, M. E. Allison & Company; Gon- 


vention Chairman of the San Antonio group I. B. A. 


: Formality will take a back seat during the entire gathering. 
‘There will be no longwinded speeches, no fixed and rigid 
program, no immovable time-table. There will, however, be plenty 


of informal discussions and exchanging of experiences” according 
to Mr. Henderson. 


For this unusual meeting, the Fort Clark Ranch, which for 
nearly a century was a famous cavalry post, is ideal. Now a 
combination “dude” and working ranch, Fort Clark offers all the 
familiar outdoor activities, including golf, horseback riding, fish- 
ing, tennis, swimming and skeet shooting. The ranch is already 
known far and wide for its cuisine, and appointments are so mod- 
ern that the ranch even boasts a landing field for private planes. 
Fort Clark Ranch may also be reached by rail, via the Southern 
Pacific main line to Del Rio; by air over the Trans-Texas Airlines 
to Del Rio, or by bus or automobile from San Antonio or Del Rio. 


Tariff for the three-day gathering (Wednesday afternoon, 
May 6 through Saturday morning, May 9)—food, refreshments, 
lodging, entertainment and side trip to Old Mexico—is $75 per 
person. The program scheduled is as follows: 


Wednesday, May 6—Cocktail party, 6:30 p.m., Fort Clark 
Ranch, honoring the Texas Group Chairman, John D. Williamson 


and the National President, Ewing T. Boles, The Ohi 
Columbus, followed by dinner at 8. o-Compery. 


Thursday, May 7—Ranch-style breakfast, followed by the 
general business session. Lunch. Trip to Ciudad Acuna in after- 
noon. Shopping tour, attendance at a real bullfight, followed by 
dinner (no bull) and colorful Mexican entertainment in the patio 
of La Macarena. Return to Fort Clark Ranch about midnight. 

Friday, May 8—Ranch-style breakfast. Choice of golf, swim- 
ming, fishing, baseball tennis, bicycle or horseback riding. Lunch. 
More golf, swimming, riding, etc., etc. In the evening, a chuck- 
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wagon barbecue to be followed by dancing under a canopy of stars 
in a Texas sky. 

Saturday, May 9—Ranch-style breakfast and checkout. 

Reservations should be made with Milton Halpern, Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co., Inc., San Antonio, not later than April 21. 

Members of the Convention Committee are John P. Hender- 
son, M. E. Allison & Co., Chairman; Mr. Halpern, registration and 
reservations; Edward H. Keller, Texas National Corp., transporta- 
tion: Lewis Hart, Austin, Hart & Parvin, and Walter Mathis, witt- 
mar & Company, entertainment; Edward T. Volz, Rauscher, Pierce 
& Co., goif and recreation, and William G. Hobbs, Jr., Russ & 


Company, cantina. 


Continued from page 3 


How Uruguay’s 


Gold- 


Certificate Market Works 


bars marketable are those of one 
kilogram. All types of coins ap- 
pear on our market at one time 
or another. Gold trade is in the 
hands of the banks and exchange 
offices, enterprises which deal 
freely in the purchase and sale of 
notes, gold coins and bars, etc. 

Q It is reported that gold may 
be held for absentee owners in 
Tangier, South Africa, the United 
Kingdom, Mexico, and — subject 
to certain conditions—Canada and 
Switzerland. Has Uruguay ll 
the advantages which those places 
may have for American citizens 
wishing to own gold abroad? Has 
Uruguay any advantages not pos- 
sessed by those other places? 
(Extra safety in case of a World 
War III? Greater political stabil- 
ity than some other countries? 
Possibility of anonymous owner- 
ship, such as is not offered in 
Mexico? ) 

A There are no discriminatory 
laws in Uruguay for foreign 
owners and depositors. Therefore 
they receive the same treatment 
as Uruguayan nationals. There 
is no income tax. The deposits 
can be registered under a number 
or fictitious name. An atmosphere 
of political stability prevails in 
Uruguay which gives the deposi- 
tors the greatest security for their 
deposits. Finally, Uruguay, be- 
cause of its exceptional character- 
istics, has been chosen as a coun- 
try of refuge by important capi- 
talist groups. It should be pointed 
out, moreover, that the movement 
of gold is especially favored by 
the decree of Aug. 11, 1952.1 This 
decree establishes an exception- 
ally liberal system for gold. 


Q What assurance is offered the 
customer that his gold is always 
there waiting for him or subject 
to his orders? (Audit? Assay cer- 
tificate? Reputation of the Banco 
La Caja Obrera? ) 


A The Banco La Caja Obrera 
is the second - ranking private 
bank of Uruguay. It was founded 
in 1905 and plays an important 
part in Uruguay’s commercial and 
industrial activities. It has an im- 
portant network of correspondents 
abroad. The bank believes that its 
declaration that the gold is de- 
posited at the disposition of its 
owner is sufficient guaranty for 
the latter, but it permits the 

1 This decree (translated) was pub- 


lished in Mr. Bratter’s article in the 
“Chronicle” of Nov. 6, 1952. 


amount of gold to be checked at 
the cost of the interested party. 
Q What about the danger of 
foreign (Argentine) invasion of 
Uruguay? (Some Americans re- 
gard rambunctious Argentina as 
a threat to its smaller neighbor.) 


A This problem does not exist. 
It has been a special topic of dis- 
cussion during the last year be- 
cause of diplomatic friction. Uru- 
guay is protected by its friend- 
ship with Brazil and the United 
States and because of its strategic 
position acts as a center of bal- 
ance between the two most pow- 
erful countries of South America. 
The disagreements with Argentina 
are of no importance. It must 
be especially pointed out that 
Argentina has no _ territorial 
claims on Uruguay. 

Q How would an American go 
about placing an order for a Uru- 
guayan gold certificate? Would 
payment be made to some corres- 
pondent bank in the USA? How 
would the buyer know the price 
of gold on the date of purchase? 

A. If the American client al- 
ready has gold abroad he can send 
it to Uruguay for the Banco La 
Caja Obrera. The only formali- 
ties required for clearance are the 
bill of lading and the consular in- 
voice. Our bank takes care of all 
procedure connected with clear- 
ance. If gold is to be bought lo- 
cally the client will have to send 
his order by mail. The bank will 
then inform him of the price of 
gold. The payment can be credited 
to any of the following corres- 
pondents of the Banco La Caja 
Obrera in the United States: 


American Express Co., New 
York; American Security & Trust 
Co., Washington; Anglo California 
National Bank, San Francisco. 

Bankers Trust Co., New York; 
Bank of America, San Francisco; 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., New 
York; Brown Brothers Harriman 
& Co., New York. 

Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land, Cleveland; Chase National 
Bank, New York; Chemical Bank 
& Trust Co., New York; Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles: Colonial Trust Co., 
New York: Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust Co.. New York; Credit 
Suisse. New York. 

Fidelity-Phi'ade!phia Trust Co., 
Philadelphia; First Naticnal Bank 
in St. Louis, St. Louis; First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, Boston; 


Selling Rate for Gold Coins and Fine Gold on the Mon’‘evideo 


Dollar and the Swiss 


Date 
(1952) 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


—C hilean—— 
Pesos Uss 
63.30 23.50 
64.25 23.45 
64.80 23.35 
67.20 23.45 
69.00 23.50 
64.60 23.40 
64.60 23.30 
64.30 23.30 
63.05 23.20 
63.65 22.90 
61.30 22.50 
60.70 22.40 
61.15 22.40 
62.15 22.60 
62.00 22.60 


Montevideo, January 


Prses 


148.20 
148.25 
149.00 
152.15 
154.00 
143.25 
142.90 
141.60 
139.00 
141.20 
137.90 
136.05 
138.15 
143.00 


a 142.75 


Mexican—— 


——British 

Po os Uss 
28.80 10.70 
29.30 10.70 
29.70 10.70 
30.65 10.70 
31.40 10.70 
29.55 10.70 
29.90 10.80 
29.80 10.80 
29.45 10.80 
30.05 10.80 
29.45 10.80 
29.25 10.80 
29.50 10.80 
29.40 10.70 
29.35 10.70 


Dutch 
Peses 
21.15 
21.50 
21.80 
22.50 
24.05 
22.85 
22.60 
22.50 
22.25 
22.65 
22.20 
22.10 
22.25 
22.40 
22.35 


uss 
55.00 
54.10 
53.70 
53.10 
53.50 
51.00 
51.50 
51.30 
51.00 
50.80 
50.60 
50.30 
50.60 
52.00 
52.00 
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2, 1953. 


First National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago; First National Bank of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia. 

Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank, Philadelphia; Grace Na- 
tional Bank of New York, New 
York; Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York. 

Hanover Bank, New York: Hi- 
bernia Nationai Bank, New Or- 
leans. 

industrial 
dence; Irving 
York. 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Co., 
New York. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., 
York. 

National Shawmut Bank, Boston. 

Philadelphia Nationa! Bank; 
Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island Hospital National 
Bank, Providence. 

Second National Bank of Bos- 
ton; Swiss Bank Corporation, 
New York. 

Tradesmens National Bank and 
Trust Co., Philadelphia. 


The Contelburo furnishes gold 
quotations in Montevideo and 
makes it possible for United 
States residents to be informed of 
the price of gold in Uruguay. In 
case of purchase we can supply 
the client with the Contelburo 
quotations. 


Q The facsimile certificate 
shows blank lines to enter the 
details of three transfers (signa- 
tures, etc). How is this handled 
when anonymity is desired? 

A If the buyer wishes to re- 
main anonymous the certificate 
can be made out to bearer. For 
those clients who desire greater 
security, our bank has a_ system 
of impersonal accounts which may 
be used in this case. We have a 
leaflet which explains this serv- 
ice. If an impersonal account is 
opened at our bank transfers can 
be made by using this impersonal 
designation. 

Q How does one go about sell- 
ing a gold certificate? Does 
FIDUSA or the Banco La Caja 
Orbera undertake always to make 
a market for such certificates? 
If so, at what price? What charges 
must the certificate-buyer bear? 
(Buying commission? Storage? 
Selling Commission? ) 

A Our bank is actively en- 
gaged in trading on the local gold 
market and maintains close rela- 
tions with firms which ceal in 
gold on foreign markets. The 
Barco L» Caja Obrera uncertakes 
to sell the certificates. There is 
only one custody commission, 
US $7.00 per kilogram. No sales 
commission is collected. More- 
over, the selling of gold for cer- 
tificates is strictly the Monte- 
video market price and no bank- 
ing commissions are added. 

Q How do such charges com- 
pare with those of the Societe de 
Banque Tangero-Suisse. as re- 
ported in the Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle of Aug. 21, 1952? 

A Taking as a basis the price 
of US£3750 per ounce or 
US $1,205.65 per kilogram of gold 
the calculation of the commission 


Trust Co.., 
Trust Co., 


Provi- 
New 


New 


Market and Quotations of the 


Franc in Terms of the Uruguayan Peso 


Gram of fine geld 
Pesos vss 


3.32 1.23 
3.37 1.23 
3.42 1.23 
3.52 1.23 
1.23 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.22 
1.211 
1213 
1.204 
1.21 
1.221 


US dellar 
(sel'ing) 


2.70 
2.75 
2.78 
2.87 
2.94 


Swiss frane 
(selling) 


62.75 
64.00 
64.55 
66.70 
67.65 
64.20 
64.90 
64.20 
63.50 
64.15 
63.40 
€3.10 
63.30 
64.25 
64.15 
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for four 
follows: 


years will compare as 


Banco La Caja Obrera 
US ¢7.00 per kilogram 


during four years... ._- US $28.00 
3 per mil stemps 
8 8 3.62 
US $31.62 
or 2.62 per 
cent of the 
cost 


Seciete de Banque Tangero-Suisse 


Premium and commission 
for the first year: 


US $3.00 per ounce*_..____ US $36.17 
US $5.00 commission 
during three years__..___- 15.00 
US $51.17 
or 4.24 per 
cent of the 
cost 


*In the article referred to the writer re- 
ported that the buyer of gold in quanti- 


J. W. Leason With 
Montgomery, Scott 


Montgomery, Scott & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of leading security exchanges, 
announces that J. Walter Leason, 
research specialist in petroleum 
and public utilities, is now asso- 
ciated with them. 

Before joining Montgomery, 
Scott, Mr. Leason was Manager 
of the Research Department of 
Shields & Company, where, among 
other research studies, he wrote 
“The Five-Dimensional Study of 
Leading Companies in the Petro- 
leum Industry,” now in its second 
edition. Earlier in his career, Mr. 


Leason was public utility research 


specialist for Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler. He was also analyst in 
charge of the reorganization of 
the Cities Service Company for 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 


Faroll Go. Admits 
Levin and Freeman 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Faroll & Com- 
pany, 209 South La Salle Street, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange, have admitted William 
Levin and Sidney Freeman to 
partnership in the firm. Mr. Free- 
man is manager of the firm’s un- 
listed trading department. 





ties of 12.5 kilos or more must pay the 
Tangier bank a premium of 2%, which 
includes the bank's commission and 
storage for the rest of the calendar year 
during which the purchase is made as 
well as the entire following year. For 
subsequent years the owner pays the Tan- 
gier bank US $5 annually to cover storage 
and insurance. With gold selling at 
US $37.50 per ounce, 2% would be only 
US $0.75 and this might cover anywhere 


from one to two years storage and insur- - 


ance. It would therefore appear that this 
figure of US $3.00 contains an error.—HMB. 


Q The Tangier bank will move 
a customer’s gold from Tangier to 
any other place requested by the 
customer. Does the Banco La 
Caja Cbrera offer equivalent fa- 
cilities and on an equivalent basis? 


A The decree of Aug. 11, 1952 
allows the free export of gold. 
The bank undertakes to transact 
these operations provided that the 
regulations effective in the coun- 
try of destination do not oppose 
such operations. 


Q The Tangier bank is in close 
touch with prices on gold markets 
in Switzeriand, Paris, the Near 
East, etc. Thus the customer is 
assured by the bank that the price 
the customer pays or receives is 
the current price? What are the 
circumstances in Montevideo? Is 
your bank equally in close touch 
with the gold markets and pre- 
pared to protect the customer in 
this regard? 

A Our bank receives daily in- 
formation by telegraph of the gold 
quotations of the different mar- 
kets. As a rule we add to the gold 
purchase statements a bulletin of 
Gcaily prices on individual markets. 


Q Assuming that an American 
citizen holds gold anonymously 
in Uruguay at a time when the 
U. S. Government nationalizes the 
gold held abroad by American 
citizens or other residents of the 
U. S. A.: would the U. S. Govern- 
ment be able to learn through the 
Uruguayan Government what gold 
was held in Uruguay for the ac- 
count of residents of the U.S. A.” 
Or, the U. S. Government know- 
ing of cases where American citi- 
ze.s held gold in Uruguay, under 
Uruguayan law could the U. S. 
Government seize such gold under 
its nationalization order? (When 
the U.S. nationalized gold in 1933 
it omitted gold held abroad not 
because American law denied it 
the power, but for various other 
reasons, among these being the 
uncertainty whether all foreign 
countries would recognize the 
U. S. Government’s right to take 
the gold.) 


A_ In this case the principle of 
banking secrecy always prevails. 
The bank is in no case obliged 
to declare the ownership of gold 
it holds on deposit. Moreover, 
United States laws are not ef- 
fective in Uruguay. The bill for 
‘tre Law concerning the Genéral 
Budget of Expenditures for 1953 
refers to impersonal accounts and 
provides expressly for “banking 
secrecy” for these accounts. 


‘Joins Marache, Dofflemyre 


(Spec:al to THe Financiat CHronicir) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Homer 
P. Moore is with Marache, Doffle- 
myre & Co., 634 South Spring 
Street. members of the Los An- 
geles Siock Exchange. 


David M. Ellinwood, Manager, 
Municipal Bond Department, 
Moody’s Investors Service, will be 
speaker for the fifth meeting of 
the Municipal Bondwomen’s Club 
of New York educational program 
on April 16. Mr. Ellinwood’s topic 
will be “Ratings.” The meeting 
will be held at the 30 Broad Street 
office of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Company, at 5:30 p.m. 


Courts Adds to Staff 
COLUMBUS, Ga.—Claude Duke 
has been added to the staff of 
Courts & Co., 19 East lzth Street. 
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Ellinwood to Address cieins Woolfolk & Shober 


(Special to Tue Frwawcrat CHronicie) 

NEW ORLEANS, La. — James 
A. Lindsay has rejoined the staff 
of Woolfolk & Shober, 839 Gravier 
Street, members of the New Or- 
leans Stock Exchange. Mr. Lind- 
sey has recently been with Renyx, 
Field & Co., Inc. 


Nelson BurbankCo. Formed 


(Special to THe Financtal CHronicre) 


READING, Mass.—Nelson Bur- 
bank is engaging in the securities 
business from offices at 127 Wake- 
field Street under the firm name 


of Nelson Burbank Company. Mr. 
Burbank was formerly connected 
with Vance, Sanders & Co. 





FACTS FROM THE 1952 ANNUAL REPORT OF 


Continuing a Story of Progress—The 
year 1952 was another successful one for 
Lion Oil Company despite a decline in net 
earnings from the previous year. Sales and 
operating revenues were higher. Construc- 
tion was begun on two major expansion 
projects which are expected to increase sales 
and profits materially when completed. 


Petroleum—A refinery extension, begun 
during 1952, will add new units at a cost of 
about $5,000,000. These units, when put 
into operation in the third quarter of 1953, 
will permit an increase of 50% in the volume 
of gasoline manufactured with about the 
same crude oil thruput. 

Search for new reserves of crude oil and 
natural gas resulted in eight new discoveries. 
Drilling scheduled for 1953 includes wells 


LION OIL COMPANY 
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on leases in West Texas, Julesburg Basin 
in Colorado, and Williston Basin in North 
Dakota, South Dakota and Montana. 


Chemical—In May, construction of a 
chemical plant near New Orleans, Louis- 
jana, was begun. Estimated cost is $31,000,- 
000. This facility, which is scheduled for 
completion during the second quarter of 
1954, will increase Lion’s nitrogen produc- 
ing capacity slightly more than 50°. This 
expenditure will bring the Company’s in- 
vestment in the field of petrochemicals 
about in balance with that of oil operations. 

The Company sold 400,000 additional 
shares of common stock and $15,000,000 
principal amount of Sinking Fund Deben- 











tures in May 1952 for a net cash considera- 
tion of $30,127,556. That amount was set 
aside to finance construction of the new 
chemical plant. 


Earnings and Dividends—Net earnings, 
which are shown in the condensed earnings 
statement below, declined principally be- 
cause of materially higher costs of finding 
oil, and lower refined oil prices. 

Cash dividends at the rate of $2 per share, 
aggregating $5,781,744, were paid during 
the year. That sum was 56.6% of the net 
earnings for 1952. 
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CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 


For Years Ended December 31 Amount 
Sales and Operating Revenues $ 88,625,282 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 72,082,857 
Net Income Before Provision for Taxes on Income 16,542,425 
Estimated Federal and State Taxes on Income 6,331,000 


Net Income $10,211,425 
* Based on 3,090,884 shares outstanding at end of 1952 


** Based on 2,690,861 shares outstanding at end of 1951 








Per Share* Amount Per Shore** 
$28.67 $86,466,609 $32.13 
23.32 67,525,583 25.09 
5.35 18,941,026 7.04 
2.05 7,190,000 2.67 
$ 3.30 $11,751,026 $ 4.37 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY 1952 1951 
Net Working Capital (Stated) —Dec. 31 $26,207,331 $25,517,316 
Current Ratio 3.33 3.66 
Net Properties (Fixed Assets) $74,930,620 $67,436,908 
Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 $91,739,829 $72,018,688 
Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 
Dec. 31 3,090,884 2,690,861 

Number of Stockholders “16,111 11,791 
Total Dividends Paid $ 5,781,744 $4,856,700 
OPERATING SUMMARY 
Number of Producing Wells (net) 818 795 
Gross Crude Oil Production—B8arrels 7,713,422 8,011,422 
Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 7,931,703 8,271,310 
Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons 368,091,487 377,262,270 
Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 163,449 155,379 
Number of Employees Dec. 31 2,623 2,497 
Annual Payroll $12,040,271 $10,968,405 
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For 1952 Annual Report, 
write Public Relations Dept., 
811 Lion Oil Building, 

El Dorado, Arkansas 
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Continued from first page 


"As We See It 


. straight flung words, but stripped to their bones many 
: f the current comments carry such an implication even 
. if they do not use the words. What we have been doing is 
: to devote our energies in very substantial part to the pro- 
duction and shipment abroad of a variety of goods and 
'gervices for which we get nothing and expect to get 
’ nothing in return—except, so we have hoped, some added 
* protection from the menace of an imperialistic commu- 
‘ mism. We have been spending another significant portion 
+ @f our time and energy in building plant and facilities for 
: the production of goods which for the most part can be 
‘ effectively used only for defense. Further drains on our 
| time and energy have been made and are still being made 
by the output of war materiel itself—to say nothing of 
' the time spent by the youth of the land learning the arts 
' Of war. 
} Post-Defense Worry 


Now we are confronted—so we hope, at least—with 
the possibility of being relieved in part from these bur- 
dens, and we keep asking ourselves what will keep busi- 
‘mess going; how can we find employment for all of our 

' workers; how can we keep our peacetime goods factories 
busy; how can our farmers find markets for all their out- 

‘ put; in short, how can we avoid a post-defense depression? 
Most of us will well remember that these same questions 

: filled the air during the latter days of World War II, and 

_ the early post-war months, and few will need to be re- 

' gainded that instead of going into a depression we entered 

' imto a period of boom and inflation which only paused in 

/ 1949 before the Korean war broke out to bring a return— 

_ although on a much reduced scale—of the artificial boom 

‘ of war or semi-war times. 

But post-Korean conditions would be vastly different 

' from post-World War II situation, we are told, and so 

; they would. There exists today no such vacuum to be filled 

+ with ordinary peacetime .goods—houses, appliances, auto- 

} mnobiles, and dozens of other. things. There are’ other im- 

, portant differences, too, but must we really admit that 

- ‘War or near war is almost essential if we are to prosper? — 

, for such is implied in any assertion that deep and lasting 

: depression will, or is likely to, follow the cessation of 
hostilities and the easing of armament burdens. For our 
part, we are not prepared to make any such admission. 


Problems of Adjustment 


} 
} It is clear enough, of course, that the act of turning 
from war to peace is certain to present certain problems 
of adaptation and adjustment. There must be shifts in 
employment. Some change in the production processes 
}. must be made. Producing for the civilian market involves 
adaptation to civilian tastes and whims, and selling tech- 
miques are required. Demand which came automatically 
} from government must now be replaced with demand 
{ which possibly will need cultivation. More care and skill 
} will be required to reach sound conclusions as to what 
} is and is not likely to be wanted and in what amounts by 
} the time preparations have been completed to produce. 
} These and other problems of readjustment must be faced, 
} but it is unthinkable that the American people—all the 
} American people—can, working halfheartedly as they so 
{ often now do, or for that matter working with a real will, 
| can produce more of the things they want than they 
| can use. If such were the case, either we have reached a 
} strange state of wantlessness, so to speak, or we should 
} be amazingly well off—with the need only of adjusting 
} the required labor among the people so that all could 
} share not only in the abundance produced but in the 
} leisure now possible by reason of the lack of need to pro- 
? duce tools of destruction. 


i The fact is that if we are faced with serious diffi- 
' culties upon the cessation or reduction in armament out- 
: lay, difficulties which transcend mere readjustment and 
i realignment, the cause would have to be sought either in 
} Jack of initiative, resourcefulness and vigor among the 
j people or in the errors of the past which have created 
i obstacles to prosperity which must now be removed or in 
} Some way surmounted. There is no denying that such 
} obstacles strew our path, obstacles which owe their exist- 
| ence to long years of New Dealism, to four years of dread- 
| Zui war and as dreadful mismanagement, and to succeeding 
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years in which little or no progress was made or even 
attempted in getting our own house in order. 


Still Suffering From New Dealism 


We still are suffering from the existence of innum- 
erable laws and regulations which hem business in on all 
sides. We still have a tax system which renders it virtually 
impossible for the young, energetic businessman with 
ambition to proceed as his father and grandfather did in 
a free country to meet the needs and requirements of his 
fellow citizens and make a profit in doing so. We have 
an agriculture which has been stimulated artificially to 
produce without much thought of markets. We still have 
a banking and credit system badly inflated with Treasury 
deficits. These and many other similar conditions are our 


real problems. 





Demand for Gredit 


Outrunning Supply 


April “Monthly Bank Letter” of the National City Bank of 

New York, lays heavy corporate financing, along with demands 

for mortgage and consumer financing, as creating demand for 
credit in excess of supply. 


The April issue of the “Monthly 
Bank Letter,” published by the 
National City Bank of New York, 
discusses current credit conditions 
and finds that despite accurnula- 
tion of insurance company and 
pension reserves and a rising 
trend of savings, the demand for 
credit in all categories in exceed - 
ing the supply, and the actual and 
prospective volume of new bond 
offering is pressing tightly against 
available credit. 

According to the “Monthly Bank 
Letter”: 

“The current business surge is 
dependent, marginally, on the 
spending of borrowed money; and 
the associated credit demands 
have tightened the money market, 
firmed money rates, and de- 
pressed bond prices to,new. lows 
for the postwar .periad. Foreign 
in- «progress 
since December, and borrowings 
by corporations to help cover their 
heavy March 15 tax payments, 
have played parts bringing pres- 
sure on the credit supply. But the 
main seats of pressure at the pres- 
ent time are the volume of bond 
flotations, actual and prospective, 
and the demands for mortgage and 
consumer financing. April and 
May are months of seasonal reduc- 
tion in bank loans to business but 
the developing expectation is that 
the Treasury, entering the market 
for deficit-financing, will absorb 
any slack that appears. 


“Yields on corporate’ bonds, 
which held comparatively stable 
during 1952, have risen about %% 
on the average since the year-end 
State and municipal bonds, which 
suffered major readjustments in 
August, September and February, 
now yield on the average nearly 
%% more than at the year-end 
and a full %% more than in 
March, 1952. Twenty-year U. S. 
Government bonds, paying 24%%, 
traded during the last week of 
March as low as 93%, down 2% 
points from the year-end and 3% 
points from the level prevailing 
a year ago; the yield to a buyer 
has risen from 2.70% a year ago 
and 2.79% at the year-end to 
2.94%. 


“Apart from the general pres- 
sure of credit demands, the de- 
cline in long-term governments 
during March represented an ad- 
justment to reports that the new 


Administration was considering has 


tapping the long-term market for 
a part of the funds required to 
finance the current deficit and 
meet maturities of Series F and G 
Savings bonds. The general as- 
sumption in the market is that it 
will take a 3%% rate to attract 
much buying interest against the 
competition of the mortgage, cor- 
porate and municipal bond mar- 
kets. The market for long-term 
governments has been conspicu- 
ously thin; offerings have been 
limited by the reluctance of hold- 
ers to accept losses and broad buy- 
ing interest has been discouraged 


by the unattractive yields avail- 
able. 


“In the mortgage market many 
lenders are shifting emphasis to- 
ward conventional mortgages pay- 
ing 442% or better and away from 
the 4%% FHA insured mortgage. 
Veterans’ mortgages paying 4% 


can be placed only at considerable ,., 


discounts. Among _ short-term 


money rates, the minimum rate on 7, 
commercial | 
paper was moved up one-eighth - 
to 2%% during March. The banks’ ~ 
prime commercial loan rate, un- | 


prime 4-6 months’ 


changed to 3% since December, 
1951, has become more selective. 


Demand Excessive to Supply 


“The accumulation of insurance ~= 
company and pension reserves and | 
a rising trend of savings deposits ; 


give large resources for the ab- 


sorption of bonds and mortgages. 


Nevertheless, the pace of credit 
demand is excessive to the sup- 
ply. For example, State and local 
governments have been borrowing 
at double the rate of early 1982. 
No one expects such a rate to be 
sustained; nevertheless, a year’s 
total surpassing the record $4 bil- 
lion figure for 1952 seems to be 
assured by prospective bond is- 
sues to finance highway and turn- 
pike construction, subsidized hous- 
ing, school, and other building 
programs. Corporate bond issues 
have set out at a rate which, for 
the full year, could produce a total 
rivalling the record $7.7 billion 
1952 figure. 


“The individual citizen is also a 
heavy borrower, principally for 
home building, fitting up his 
home, and getting a new car. With 
the end of real estate credit regu- 
lations last September, and the 
open winter along the heavily- 
populated Eastern seaboard, mort- 
gage credit demands have been 
developing strongly and another 
$6 billion expansion in mortgage 
indebtedness on urban homes ap- 
pears to be shaping up. There are 
signs of stringency in the supply 
of mortgage funds, and acquisi- 
tions of mortgages by the Federal 
National Mortgage Association 


| (“Fannie Mae”) have been slowed 


to reduce the burden on the Fed- 
eral budget; otherwise an even 
larger figure might be in the mak- 
ing. Consumer instalment credit, 
freed from regulation last spring, 
been expanding at a rate of 
$3% billion or 26% a year. This 
expansion is a key element in the 
strength of demands for auto- 
mobiles and household equipment. 


The Danger 
“The question many people ask 


strikes: While consumer instal- 
ment indebtedness today is no 
more than 6.8% of total personal 
incomes after tax—a figure that 
was equalled in 194l—a frising 
percentage measures a rising vul- 
nerability to collapse of buying. 
The problem of public policy is to 
spread prosperity out in time, not 
to let optimism carry to excess 
and burn itself out in a speculative 
spree. This applies to the whole 
area of credit which, because of its 
fluidity and elasticity, is easily 
subject to abuse. 

“The obvious remedy lies in 
tightening up the supply of credit. 
The government can achieve this 
directly as far as its own credit- 
granting agencies are concerned. 
The curtailment of “Fannie Mae’s’” 
activities, and the decision to let 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration expire, are constructive 
moves toward this end. Apart 
from such measures, brakes cam 
be applied through discount rate 
advance and public debt recon- 
struction.” 


Hugh H. Foss Joins 
National Securities 
Hugh H. Foss will join the 
National Securities & Research 
Corporation, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, as 
As sistant 
Vice-Presi- 
dent on April 
6, 1953, Henry 
J. Simonson, 
Jr., President 
announced to- 
day. 

Mr. Foss has 
been with 
Lennen and 
Mitchell, Inc., 
and Lennen 
and Newell, 
Inc., New 
York City, as 
Account 
Executive for The Dorothy Gray 
Ltd., Tide Water Associated Oil 
Corgpany and Swedish-American 
Line-Accounts. 


Edward Renier Opens 
Own Office in Chicago 


CHICAGO, lll. — Edward P. 
Repier is opening offices at 208 
Sodtt® La Salle Street and will 
conduct his own investment busi- 
ness:umder the name of Comsteck 
& Co. Mr. Renier has recently 
been associated with H. M. Bylies- 
by arid Company, Incorporated in 
their trading department. In the 
past he was a partner in the 
former firm of Comstock & Co. 


George Elected Director 


‘Rowland H. George has been 
elected a director of The Ameri- 
cam Metal Company, Limited, to 
fill.the vacancy left by the death 
of Mr. Norman Hickman. Mr. 
George is a member of the invest- 
ment firm of Wood, Struthers & 








High 'H. Foss 


~it-was also announced that the 
following executives of the Com- 
pany were elected Vice-Presi- 
denis:-Thomas W. Childs, Herbert 
. Cohen, Hugo de Neufville, 
fest T. Rose, Hans A. Vogel- 
stein and Jean Vuillequez. 


Steiner, Rouse & Co. to 
Admit New Partner 


“Robert N. Rinaldi will acquire a 


amembership in the New York 


Stock Exchange on April 16th and 
‘will be admitted to partnership 


is, if business is so good why do 4m@Steinmer, Rouse & Co., 25 Broad 


anything to disturb it? The in- 
stalment credit figures give an il- 
lustrative answer. Unless incomes 
—and with them prices—are con- 
stantly inflated, the buildup in in- 
debtedness claims a rising share 
of the consumer’s income, sub- 
jecting his spending to more rapid 
curtailment when adversity 


Street, New York City, members 
of thie New York Stock Exchange. 


New Hooker Fay Branch 

OAKLAND, Calif. — Hooker & 
Fay, have opened a branch office 
at405 Fourteenth Street under the 
diy tion of Bernard S. Fontaine 
and’ Graves D. Hudson, Jr. 
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Well Spoken, Sir! 


“The Communists have many weapons in their 
locker, some of which we are inclined to overesti- 
mate, but there is one which is disturbing and may 
reach truly destructive effects—they have proved 
themselves capable of dissemi- 
nating a sort of corrosive, divi- 
sive influence among free 
people of the world and indeed 
among the people of the United 
States. We have developed a 
tendency to lose faith and hope 
in ourselves. 

“We are beginning to suspect 
too many of our government 
servants — too many of our 
neighbors—and we are inclined 
to follow some of the methods 
of the totalitarians in doing so. 

“Tolerance and objectivity do 
not mean we should countenance subversion or the 
occlusion of thought which communism entails, but 
it does involve the abhorrence of innuendo, of one- 
sided presentation of the facts, and of televised 
hearings that the totalitarians have followed as an 
essential part of their pattern. 


-_ <— 
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much. And America has always 
preferred the strong dollar.” 

The method by which the budget 
can be “overbalanced” enough to 
provide an early reduction in per- 
sonal income taxes was outlined 
by the Chamber as follows: 


Begin with the fiscal 1954 budget 
submitted in January by Mr. Tru- 
man, which indicated a deficit of 
$9.9 billion. 


Subtract $3.3 billion which rep- 
resents interest that the govern- 
ment pays to its own agencies and 
to its own trust funds. No money 
actually changes hands and the 
transactions cost the taxpayers no 
cash except for the salaries of 
those doing the clerical work. In 
technical terms, this is called re- 
ducing the $9.9 billion “adminis- 
trative” budget to a $6.6 “cash” 
budget. 

Add $1.5 billion to Mr. Truman’s 
estimate of Federal income. His 
income estimates were tradition- 
ally low by about that amount. 
This would cut the potential def- 
icit from $6.6 billion to $5.1 bil- 
lion. 

Hold foreign aid spending to $5 
billion, which is as much as has 


been spent in any recent year. 
This would cut $2.6 billion from 
Mr. Truman’s $7.6 billion foreign 
aid figure and reduce the poten- 
tial deficit to $2.5 billion. 

Trim $2.5 billion from the $25.4 
billion which Mr. Truman re- 
quested for civilian government 
agencies. The Chamber studied 
600 budget items in arriving at a 
schedule of cuts which it said 
would total $2.2 billion “without 
impairing scheduled deliveries of 
essential goods and services.” Such 
a saving would reduce the poten- 
tial deficit to about $0.3 billion. 

This amount, plus enough more 
to provide tax relief this year, 
should come out of the military 
budget, the Chamber said, and 
while it did not make any specific 
recommendations for reducing 
military spending, the Chamber 
pointed out that many authorita- 
tive sources have stated that mili- 
tary spending could be cut from 
$2 billion to $5 billion, and that 
“there are authoritative reports 


from Capitol Hill that the Defense 
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Gordon With Carreau Ca. 


Carreau & Company, 63 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
announce that Samuel M. Go 
has become associated with the 
firm as a registered representative 
and manager of the mutual funds 
department. 


To Manage Uptown Branch 
For Auchincloss, Parker 

Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, announce that Williarm 
H. Cummings has been named 
manager, and Fred E. Richard, 
assistant manager, of the firm’s 
mid-town office at 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


Oscar F. Kraft Adds | 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRoniciz) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—Josepix 
A. Healy has been added to the 


Department is working toward staff of Oscar F. Kraft & Co., 53@ 


cuts of $4 billion.” 


West Sixth Street. 





“If the liberals had been more expressive when 
the so-called Congressional investigations of the 
Nineteen Thirties were studiously violating per- 
sonal rights and when business was the target there 
would have been less likelihood of excesses in this 
day and age.”—John J. McCloy, formerly U. S. 
High Commissioner for Germany. 


We are glad that one of Mr. McCloy’s deserved 
standing has spoken in this way. 





Balanced Budget, Tax Gut Feasible This Year! 


William A. McDonnell, President of First National Bank in St. 
Louis, and a director of U. S. Chamber of Commerce, says a 
double job can be done by Congress by middle of this year. 


Expectation of a balanced Fed- 
eral budget and personal income 
tax reductions by the middle of 
this calendar year was voiced by 
William A. 
McDonnell, 
President, 
First National ' 
Bank in St. 
Louis, and a 
director of the 
Chamber of 
Commerce of 
the United 
States. 

Stating that 
personal in- 
come taxes 
are scheduled 
to drop about 
10% on Dec. 
31, 1953, Mr. 
McDonnell contends there is an 
opportunity for even earlier re- 
lief. 


“While arguments proceed in 
Washington and around the coun- 
try as to whether budget balanc- 
ing or tax cutting should come 
first, the fact is overlooked that 
both actions can and should be 
taken at the same time,” he said. 


By stripping the Federal budget 
of some of the technical language 
and red tape procedures which 
make it a mystery to the ordinary 
taxpayer, and by allowing for 
some sensible cuts in Federal 
agency spending, the full oppor- 
tunity for Congress to do a double 
job becomes apparent, according 
to the St. Louis banker, who bases 
his estimate on a budget and tax 
study made by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 
He noted that while several of the 
‘tax increases voted after the out- 
break of the war in Korea are due 


to expire in the next 12 months, 
the Chamber’s board of directors 
thas recommended earlier relief for 
individual taxpayers. 

“This means that the majurity 
of business men are willing to iet 
all the increased taxes on business 





Wm. A. McDonnell 


operations, and so-called excess 
profits, on sales, and on corpora- 
tion incomes run to their expira- 
tion date in order that the tax on 
personal incomes, which affects 
everybody, can get first atten- 
tion,” he said. “It is extremely 
important, however, that all forms 
of taxes be reduced soon,” he 
added. 

“The workingman’s wife cannot 
buy clothes for the children or 
furnishings for the home with 
money her husband must pay in 
taxes. 

“The farmer cannot replace his 
equipment with money to which 
the tax collector lays claim. 

“A business cannot grow nor- 
mally when the earnings which 
it would plow back are sharply 
reduced after present corporate 
taxes have been met. 

“Savings siphoned off by taxes 
cannot be employed in the private 
investment that is essential to ex- 
panding employment and produc- 
tion.” 

In its study, the Chamber re- 
ported that Federal, State and 
local taxes combined wiil take 
about $90 billion, or 30% of the 
national income this year; that 
they amount to all the wages, sal- 
aries, rent, interest and dividends 
received by all the American peo- 
ple from Jan. 1 to April 22 of this 
year. Such taxes, the Chamber 
said, are undermining the produc- 
tive efficiency of the nation. 

At the same time, Mr. Mc- 
Donnell said, it is just as impor- 
tant that unnecessary or postpon- 
able Federal spending be reduced 
enough so that the nation can bal- 
ance its budget while maintaining 
strong national defense. 

“There is a growing awareness 
that when the government must 
borrow each year to cover the dif- 
ference beiween its income and its 
outgo, the dollar is not as strong 
as it could be. It will not buy as 





* More Gas for 


THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST 





In order to meet the increased requirements of its present customers and also to 
bring the advantages of natural gas to many new communities, Southern Natural 
Gas Company is currently carrying out the largest construction project in its 
history. Upon completion of this $75,000,000 expansion program, now scheduled 
for 1954, the Company will have a delivery capacity of over one billion cubic 
feet of gas per day. Thus natural gas continues to play a leading role in acceler- 
ating the progress of The Industrial Southeast—America’s fastest growing in- 


dustrial area. 


The 1952 Annual Report of Southern Natural Gas Company has just been 
mailed to over 13,500 stockholders in the 48 states and several foreign countries. 
Highlights of the year, in which new records were set for operating revenues 


and dividends paid, are given in the accompanying table which also lists com- 
parative figures for preceding years. If you would like a complete copy of the 


Report, please address the Secretary at the address given below. 


Five Year Review 















CHRISTOPHER T, CHENERY, Chairman 
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1951 1950 1949 

EEC Tete eh teeaeaeecoarcc cece eit 
Plant and Property , 

(original cost) $126,051,234 | $111,902,633 | $99,249,660 | $76,733,265 | $72,133,336 
Gross Revenues 40,185,607 36,147,111 | 27,792,066 | 23,186,808 | 18,474,747 
Net Income 7,363,710 7,325,901 5,338,214 4,472,673 4,002,599 
Book Value per Share $14.07* $25.86 $23.19 $21.21 $19.93 
Net Income per Share $ 2.15* $ 4.28 $ 3.43 $ 2.88 $ 2.84 
Shares Outstanding 3,422,010* 1,711,005 1,555,459 1,555,459 1,409,212 
Cash Dividends Paid $ 4,533,997 | $ 4,277,291 | $ 3,344,095 | $ 2,967,358 | $ 2,466,028 ’ 
Dividends Paid per Share $1.32%2* $ 2.50 $ 2.15 $ 2.00 $ 1.75 


SOUTER NATURAL GAS COMPANY 


*Reflects share-for-share distribution 


SOUTHERN 


5s NATURAL 


GAS 


COMPANY 





Watts Building, Birmingham, Alabama 
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Continued from page 12 


For a Tough 


and Realistic 


Foreign Policy! 


sort of breakdown as its political 
system. 

The establishment of barriers to 
trade between countries behind 
the Iron Curtain and the free 
world outside; nationalistic and 
inflationary policies of some Latin 
American countries which have 
temporarily largely removed them 
from the world markets; aban- 
donment of the “gold standard” 
and the resort to managed cur- 
rencies with less of convertibility; 
expropriation and _ restrictions 
against foreign investors which 
have dried up the free flow of 
capital; the enormous increase in 
productivity of United States in- 
dustry without comparable prog- 
ress by other trading nations; are 
just a few of the major economic 
ehanges which the world has un- 
dergone, but they serve to illus- 
trate why things cannot be just 
as they used to be. 


To try to reestablish the world 
as it was before would be useless 
What we must do is analyze the 
world as it is now and as we hope 
it will be, and fit our own be- 
havior into the changes which 
have taken place and in. those 
which are likely to come. We 
must prepare to play the same 
game of world trade that went on 
before but with a new set of pro- 
tagonists and possibly some new 
rules. 


Two things should be under- 
stood. First, the world’s economic 
ills cannot be cured overnight, 
but only through a planned pro- 
gram lasting over the years and 
faithfully carried out. Second, the 
burden.does not rest solely upon 
the United ‘States, but requires 
the cooperation of other nations 
who will share in the results. 


Since, however, the United 
States is the most productive na- 
tion in the Western World, it fol- 
lows that our actions in relation 
to world trade probably have a 
more important effect than those 
of any other single country. That 
is why so much attention is being 
given, and should be given, to a 
reexamination of the trade pol- 
icies of the United States. 


* wp % 


From the early days of the Re- 
public until the First World War, 
protectionism was a basic dogma 
of American policy. Introduced in 
the days of Alexander Hamilton, 
when we were a young undevel- 
oped country, this policy seemed 
to serve us well. The protective 
devices helped our infant indus- 
tries to grow and at the same 
time furnished the largest source 
of revenue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. (Those were the happly 
days before Income. Tax!) They 
did not constitute an important 
obstacle to international trade be- 
cause Great Britain from the mid- 
dle of the Nineteenth Century 
until World War I, followed a free 
trade policy of which we were 
beneficiaries. 


Since the beginning of the cen- 
tury the productive efficiency of 
the United States has far out- 
distanced the rest of the world. 
The effects of the two wars and 
the ensuing break up of great 
empires has contributed to placing 
upon our shoulders the responsi- 
bility of world leadership. I think 
it is fair to say that our protec- 
tionist policies have interfered 
with our exercise of leadership: 
In the past 20 years liberal ten- 
dencies have expressed them- 
selves in the lowering of many of 
our tariffs. Nevertheless, there 
have also been reversals of that 
trend, especially through the use 
of import quotas. Although pro- 
tectionism has been in retreat for 
some time, we have not yet suc- 


ceeded in persuading the world 
that it is our national policy to 
open more widely our market to 
foreign goods, 

Of late the issue has been 
pointed up by the realization that 
our foreign trade has again fallen 
into the pattern of sizable an- 
nual export surpluses financed, in 
effect, through our foreign aid 
programs. Thus, the world obtains 
dollars with which to pay for our 
excess exports by means of addi- 
tional tax burdens shouldered by 
the American public. 

But the era of grants-in-aid is 
drawing to a close. Our taxpayers 
are restive under the heavy- 
burdens imposed upon them; and 
even the foreign recipients of our 
aid are increasingly anxious to 
earn their upkeep through their 
own efforts rather than to stay 
indefinitely upon our dole. Should 
grants-in-aid of various kinds be 
discontinued, other things re- 
maining the same, a sharp decline 
in our exports would unavoidably 
ensue, bringing in its wake de- 
pression and unemployment to 
important sectors of our economy. 

Even now our exports could be 
larger—thereby our exports sur- 
pluses—if they were not artifi- 
cially held down by restrictive 
trade policies, of foreign countries 
discriminating against American 
goods. We object to these policies, 
yet their existence reduces the 
amount of foreign aid needed to 
balance our international ac- 
counts. If we want, at one and 
the same time, to reduce the bur- 
den for our taxpayers, to eliminate 
discriminations in.world trade, 
ang to maintain a thriving export 
business, we must over@ome our 
traditional abhorrence to imports. 

Actually, we have done a great 
deal of tariff cutting in recent 
years. As a result of bilateral 
negotiations pursuant to the Trade 
Agreements Act and of other 
negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
the average ad valorem equivalent 
of duty on U.S. imports has been 
reduced about 50% since 1934. 
The concessions have applied to 
a very large majority of our 
dutiable imports. 

But there are two flaws in any 
credit we can take for this. The 
reductions I have mentioned are 
based on the very high Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act of 1930; and 
the reductions are not embodied 
in any law. They are the result 
of Executive Agreements made 
pursuant to the Trade Agreements 
Act and the General Agreements 
on Tariffs and Trade. The Trade 
Agreements Act will expire on 
June 12, of this year, but even 
if it is continued there are many 
loopholes which can result in 
cancelling tariff concessions. 


Also, notwithstanding the re- 
ductions which have been negoti- 
ated to date, there are more than 
3,500 duties still in effect. Almost 
500 of these are at rates exceeding 
50% of the value of the article 
and several hundred exceed 25%. 
Some of the rates on commodities 
which we badly need are almost 
prohibitive. 

You may be surprised to realize 
that we have heavy duties on raw 
materials which are not available 
at all or are in very short supply 
in the United States. For example, 
the duty on manganese is 20 cents 
per pound and on vanadium 50 
cents per pound. We have a tariff 


on nickel which is imported from 
Canada. 


Then again, there are duties on 
items in the production of which 
the United States leads the world. 
An example of this is the automo- 
bile which we can produce more 


cheaply than any other country, 
but which is protected by a duty 
of 10%. The automobile manu- 
facturers have said they do not 
need or want this duty, but it 
remains. 

How can the situation be met 
in a way which will not cause any 
severe dislocation of our economic 
structure? 

In the first place by further 
reductions in our tariff rates. 
Various proposals in that direc- 
tion have either been formulated 
lately or are being prepared by 
business organizations, including 
the United States Council of the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

In the second place, by limiting 
the use of import quotas—a de- 
vice alien to our free enterprise 
economy. In the third place, by 
streamlining our customs proce- 
dures and eliminating adminis- 
trative measures which obstruct 
the entry of foreign goods into 
our market far beyond the re- 
strictive effects of tariff rates 
themselves. In the fourth place, by 
substituting a sensible valuation 
procedure for imported goods for 
the present procedure which often 
conceals prohibitive rates by bas- 
ing them upon the American mar- 
ket price and not upon the foreign 
sales price of the imported goods. 
Finally, by repealing the Buy 
American Act and similar legisla- 
tion which interferes with pur- 
chases of foreign-made goods by 
the U. S. Government. 

We should remember that the 
United States changed from a 
debtor to a creditor nation long 
ago. Since the end of World War 
II, our exports have outrun im- 
ports by about five billion dollars 
annually. During the same time, 
foreign economic aid has 
amounted to about 40 billion dol- 
lars. To sum it up, our export 
surplus has been financed by the 
American taxpayer. At the same 
time the taxpayer, as a consumer, 
has been required to pay high 
prices for many goods because of 
the tariff. 

There is a lot of “malarky” 
spoken for and aganist our tariff 
policy, and much of the discus- 
sion seems more emotional than 
objective. I do submit, however, 
that a rational lowering of duties 
and the elimination of obsolete 
trade barriers would create a feel- 
ing of confidence abroad in the 
purposefulness of our foreign eco- 
nomic policy. If that resulted, the 
modest program I have outlined 
will be sufficient to bring about 
a balance between our imports 
and exports on a high level for 
both. 

A program along these lines 
would fall far short of establishing 
free trade in the United States. 
Free trade is obviously neither a 
practical possibility not politically 
feasible. Certainly, we cannot de- 
stroy industries, for example, 
which are important to national 
defense and which have been 
built up and continue to exist 
through tariff protection. We can- 
not impose on other industries, 
even those less important to de- 
fense, the shock of removing all 
protection without at least pro- 
viding some time in which to 
accomplish the change. 

R ok a 

I have been quite frank in sug- 
gesting what the United States 
might do toward improving the 
economic foundation of its for- 
eign policy. 

It is equally important that our 
friends abroad put their own 
houses in order. There has been 
an unfortunate tendency in some 
foreign countries to regard the 
postwar problems as something 
the United States should solve. 
Sometimes this is so aggravated 
as to infer that the problems are 
of our making. 


Certainly we should have the 


right to expect that Europe will 


work toward economic integra- 
tion. European contries might alse 
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examine into their use of avail- 
able manpower; they could use- 
fully seek an improvement in 
manufacturing methods and work 
toward an increase in productiv- 
ity. 1-think it fair to say that if 
many of our import duties which 
are criticized overseas were en- 
tirely removed, there would be 
little increase in sales of the 
articles affected because of the 
superior efficiency of the Ameri- 
can economy. Goods must be pro- 
duced at competitive world prices. 

An encouraging development in 
Western Europe was the preposal 
by the Dutch Government for the 
creation of a customs union; or 
free trade area in Western Eu- 
rope. The plan was made public 
on Feb. 24 of the year, when the 
Foreign Ministers of the Six Schu- 
man Plan countries met in Rome 
to discuss the European Defense 
Comraunity. It is significant that 
it was submitted at a conference 
dealing primarily with military 
matters. The Government of the 
Netherlands has made it clear to 
the other members of the Schu- 
man Plan group that it could not 
envisage a European political or- 
ganization which would not in- 
volve far-reaching measures of 
economic integration. This is the 
kind of thinking which, if acted 
upon, will revitalize European 
economy. 

The authors of this Dutch plan 
have realized that a complete and 
immediate abolition of ail tariff 
and trade barriers within Europe 
would be unfeasible. Therefore, 
they have worked out detailed 
provisions for a supra-national 
tariff authority which would su- 
pervise and faciliate the transi- 
tion to a single European market. 
Under their plan, the custom 
union treaty would contain an 
“escape” clause, allowing member 
countries to slow down the re- 
moval of trade barriers if ““funda- 
mental disturbances” of their 
economies were threatened. They 
could not use this escape clause, 
however, without explicit permis- 
sion from the supra-national au- 
thority. 

The foreign ministers of the 
Six Schuman Plan countries ap- 
proved this plan in principle and 
have asked their experts to give 
it detailed study with a view to 
implementation. I hope that this 
bold initiative will not suffer the 
fate of so many other good plans 
which have been proposed for 
Europe! 

West Germany, interestingly 
enough, maintains. stoutly that 
economic unity can be obtained 
only through the elimination of 
all financial and economic con- 
trols, customs barriers, cartels and 
all forms of trade discrimination. 

wh ne & 

It is my own view, also, that 
unless and until the economies of 
the Western European countries 
are geared closer than at present 


—they will not achieve the politi- - 


cal and military integration 
needed to defend themselves from 
aggression. 

% % % 

I wish to turn now to another 
subject which has attracted con- 
siderable attention recently in the 
United States and is being dis- 
cussed in lively fashion abroad. 
I refer to what is commonly called 
East-West Trade, in other words, 
trade between the countries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and those 
outside it. 


For some years now, we have 
been asking friendly countries not 
-to trade with the Iron Curtain, 
and particularly not to sell stra- 
tegic materials. In fact, we have 
a law, the Battle Act, which for- 
bids economic assistance to any 
country which does ship strategic 
materials within the Iron Curtain. 
This is not a simple problem be- 
cause much of the trade of Europe 
and some parts of Asia has his- 


tien. Italy formerly obtained coal 


torically taken place with coun-. 
‘tries now under Russian domina-. 


from Poland and Eastern Ger- 
many; Britain got timber for her 
mines from Russia; Japan re- 
ceived most of her raw materials 
from China, and naturally all of 
these countries sold products to 
nations now in the Soviet orbit. 

We have asked our friends to 
cut off the trade in strategic ma- 
terials, and generally I think they 
want to comply. But there is no 
elear understanding of what are 
strategie materials, and we have 
not always been able to make 
available other sources of supply. 

So long as a state of fot or 
cold war exists between Tussia, 
her satellites, and the rest of-the 
world, trade between these areas 
will be restricted by one side 6? 
the other. The Russians, for their 
part, do not want to trade except 
for strategie materials.which they 
need, and these our side is not 
willing to let them have. 

This poses a serious problem for 
every trading nation, but most 
serious of all perhaps for Japan. 
Japanese economic strength was 
founded on obtaining raw mater- 
ials principally from China and 
Korea, and on selling most of her 
exports there. If Japan cannot 
trade with Red China, where will 
she sell and where will she buy? 

Obviously, even a free trade 
policy by the United States would 
not solve this problem directly. 
We could not expect the United 
States to replace China as a 
source of raw materials for Japan 
or to any large extent as a market 
for Japanese products. This is so 
because Japanese industry could 
not compete with ours and be- 
cause we do not have exportable 
raw materials in volume of the 
type and at the prices the Japa- 
nese require. 

The case, however, is not hone- 
less. Before the war I spent some 
time in the Far East, and recently 
I completed a round-the-world 
survey trip which took me 
through that area. I was struck by 
the great changes which are tak- 
ing place, and by the further 
changes which I think are under- 
way. With the independence of 
India and Pakistan from Britain, 
and of Indonesia from the Nether- 
lands, we may expect a re-casting 
of trade patterns so that the Japa- 
nese, over the years, will develop 
a trade with southeast Asia as 
busy as they ever had with China. 


This is an example of the way 
trade adapts itself to changed con- 
ditions if given time and encour- 
aged. You will remember from 
your history books that in the 
Middle Ages the Turks overran 
the Near East, and invaded East- 
ern Europe. They cut off the an- 
cient caravan routes from Africa 
and Europe to the Far East, on 
whieh medieval people depended 
as a source of essential spices and 
other products. This interruption 
of trading patterns probably led 
to the voyages of Columbus and 
Magellan and to the discovery of 
the Americas. 


At any rate, I believe that pro- 
found changes are taking place 


_and will take place in the trade 


patterns of Asia. If we want a 
strong Japan to offset the threats 
we now face in Asia, we should 
help these changes take place. 
If we do not, we can expect the 
Russians to make overtures to 
Japan which the latter will find 
it difficult to resist. 


As a matter of fact, I think that 
our foreign economic policy has 
been centered too much on West- 
ern Europe, to the exclusion of 
Asia. I do not urge that we lose 
interest in Europe, because that 
is important, but while barricad- 
ing the front door of the Russian 


house we should not overlook t 
back. ™ 


Another: facet of this matter of 
East-West trade is that the roots 
of some of the European dollar 
problems lie in Asia and in Latin 
America. Historically, the Eurd- 
pean countries have not earned 








their dollars by direct sales to the 
United States. They have earned 
them by selling to Asian and 
‘Latin American countries, which 
in turn sold in the United States 
—what was called “triangular 
trade.” The United States needs 
many raw materials which come 
from Asian and Latin American 
sources, whereas it does not need, 
to anything like the same extent, 
the manufactured products of Eu- 
rope. If European productivity 
could be improved so that their 
sales to Asia and Latin America 
could be enlarged, many of their 
dollar problems would disappear. 
* * a 


Another step by which the pres- 
ent unbalance in U. S. trade can 
be corrected is the revival of for- 
eign investments. This is a thorny 
path, however, which must be 
opened up by the foreigners, not 
by us. 


One hundred years ago the 
United States was an under-de- 
veloped country, generously en- 
dowed with natural resources, a 
small population, very little in- 
dustry, and no capital. Most of 
the capital which built our rail- 
roads and steel mills, and which 
opened up our mines and estab- 
lished our factories came from the 
European countries which then 
were more advanced industrially 
than we. In the ordinary course of 
business some of these invest- 
_ ments were lost, but our law per- 

mitted free use and transfer of 
. the proceeds to those which suc- 
. ceeded. Consequently, these in- 

vestments proved of advantage 
" both to the Europeans who made 
; and profited by them, and to the 
. Americans who developed their 
. resources. 


: Europeans also at one time ex- 

- ported capital to Latin America, 

: Africa and Asia. To some extent, 

‘ this export of capital took place 

‘ under the colonial schemes of Bri- 

* tain, France and the Netherlands. 
The flow of investment has been 
cut off, both because European 
countries no longer are in a posi- 
tion to export capital, and because 
many under-developed areas of 
the world have followed practices 
unfriendly to foreign investments. 
in the general revolt against 
colonialism, countries which badly 
need capital have resorted to ex- 
propriations, restrictions and anti- 
foreign laws which discourage in- 
vestments. 

The United States now is the 
greatest source of capital which 
could be invested in the develop- 
ment of other lands. But the ex- 
periences of the last 20 years have 
largely discouraged the American 
investor. 

In my travels I am constantly 
being asked why American capital 


is not available for development 


of this or that industry abroad. 


The answer I am forced to give 
is that the American investor has 
been badly singed and he is un- 


willing to be burned again. 
There is a tendency 


could and would finance 


obtain capital without 


ernment 


foreign loans. 


There are huge areas in the 
world with vast natural resources. 
These areas are sadly needed to 
relieve the pressure of popula- 
tions in many developed countries. 
Furthermore, many of such lands 
already have populations living in 
poverty whose lot could be greatly 


improved by wise development. 
* * * 


1 hope you will not be disap- 
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pointed in my failure to propse 
any miraculous cures for our 
problems in Korea, in foreign aid, 
in taxes or any of the other big 
worries which beset us. What I 
have tried to bring out is that the 
present world political and eco- 
nomic situation is not completely 
unprecedented; and is the result 
of a long series of causes building 
up over many years. I do not be- 
lieve that there are any quick or 
easy panaceas. The road to the 
sort of political and economic 
world in which Americans will 
enjoy living is a long one. 

I have tried, in my remarks 
today, to outline some of the s.tu- 
ations which must be solved if we 
are to achieve that goal and be 
relieved of the heavy burdens we 
are now carrying. I hope that 
everyone here—that everyone in 
America — will give serious 
thought to these problems, and that 
we can unite on a long-term for- 
eign political and economic policy 
which will gradually achieve their 
solution. This policy should be di- 
rected fundamentally by the en- 
lightened self-interest of the 
United States. Too often in the 
past, our actions have been gov- 
erned either by hard-boiled self- 
interest of special groups or by 
soft-boiled sentimentality of do- 
gooders. 


Not only must the citizens of 
the United States think clearly 
about these problems, but also 
must the citizens of other nations, 
whose fortunes are entwined with 
ours. As a matter of fact, the 
members of the International 
Chamber of Commerce have been 
so impressed with the importance 
of this point that the central 
theme of the Biennial Congress of 
the ICC, which will be held in 
Vienna in May will be: “World 
Trade Is Everybody’s Business.” 

Since America is unable 
through the pressure of events to 
sit placidly on the sidelines of his- 
tory it follows that she must take 
the lead in contributing to world 
security and in organizing and 
maintaining a peaceful world. 
Only in such a world can she real- 
ize the ideals in which she pro- 
fesses to believe. 

This is not new doctrine. It was 
held by statesmen who helped 
found our Republic. When Jeffer- 
son became Secretary of State he 
wrote to Lafayette: “I think with 
others that nations are to be gov- 
erned with regard to their own 
interests, but I am convinced that 
it is their interests in the long 
run to be grateful, faithful to 
their engagements even in the 
worst of circumstances, and 


in our 
anxiety to assist some countries 
to use government funds for proj- 
ects which private companies 
if as- 
sured of proper treatment. This 
has only encouraged foreign coun- 
tries in the belief that they can 
imposing 
on themselves the discipline of 
borrowers. I submit that our Gov- 
should _  scerupulously 
avoid such commitments in the 
future, thus relieving the Ameri- 
can taxpayer of the burden and 
promoting a better “climate” for 


honorable and generous always.” 
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Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. probably sells more industrial 
power than any other private U. S. utility; last year, with cheap 
hydro power obtained from Niagara plus efficient steam power, 
it sold nearly 10 billion kwh. to some 3,400 industrial customers. 
This was over 7% of all the private industrial power sales in the 
country. While the company used to be considered a hydro com- 
pany, it has been putting in a great deal of steam generating capac- 
ity so that now hydro supplies only about 37% of total capacity 
(including some power purchased under contract). By 1954 the 
construction of nearly 400,000 kw. added steam capability will 
further reduce the ratio. 


Niagara has enjoyed good, though not phenomenal, growth. 
Since 1948 electric revenues have increased from about $122 
million to nearly $166 million, or a gain of over one-third: and 
gas revenues, aided by increased availability of natural gas, have 
increased from $16 million to nearly $27 million, or about two- 
thirds. 


Niagara Mohawk Power emerged from the old Niagara Hud- 
son Power System, and merged with its large operating subsid- 
iaries in October, 1950. Dividends on the new common stock were 
paid at the rate of $1.40 from Jan. 5, 1950 to Sept. 30, 1951, since 
which date the rate has been $1.60. Earnings on outstanding 
shares have been as follows: 


BEGG: avesisctnsee GER 1949 in $1.94 
_. | eee - 2.05 1948 __ : 1.59 
Be. mwcicdee —_— 1.96 


In February this year the company sold $25 million general 
mortgage 30-year bonds and 1 million shares of common stock. 
While this issue of additional common in the ratio of a little less 
than 1-for-10 will temporarily dilute share earnings, the manage- 
ment is confident that they will be able to report about $2 a share 
on the increased number of shares in the calendar year 1953— 
despite the fact that another wage increase may be in the offing. 
Water conditions at the hydro plants were bad last fall, but with 
the recent record rainfall are much improved. Under the present 
set-up, variation in weather conditions might mean a swing of 
about 10c either way in share earnings, it is estimated. 


The upstate industrial area served by the company continues 
to benefit by record-breaking industrial activity, and no letdown 
seems indicated over the near-term future. The company is 
spending about $70 million for construction this year, but the re- 
cent sale of $25 million bonds and $27 million common stock will 
probably take care of this. Next year’s program might be around 
$55 million but the management is hopeful that it can avoid equity 
financing (with resulting earnings dilution) in 1954. 

The Public Service Commission is expected to permit the 
company to reduce its depreciation reserve by some $16-$18 mil- 
lion. This would have the effect of increasing the common stock 
equity to around 36% (excluding intangibles). It would also in- 
crease the rate base, thus permitting a higher rate of earnings. 
The PSC is also expected to permit current depreciation accruals 
to be reduced by about $1 million a year, which would increase 
share earnings about 9c a share. However, the company was not 
fortunate enough to obtain a $2 million local rate increase at Buf- 
falo, which it had requested from the PSC: the commission prefers 
to have rates regulated on an overall svstem basis. 


Despite unfavorable weather conditions, earnings of the gas 
division are also expected to show a decided improvement in 1953. 
The pipe-line from which it receives natural gas is asking 


for a 13% increase but this is suspended until July when it can 
be put into effect under bond. While the company hopes to absorb 
some of this increase, it may prove necessary to ask for an offset- 
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ting rate increase. The estimated supply of gas is adequate now 
and with additional house-heating customers, gas revenues are ex- 
pected to gain about $6 million in 1953. Completion of the pipe- 
line to Watertown and conversion of customer facilities in that 
town, expected by September, will almost complete system con- 
version to natural gas. Restrictions have been lifted on some 
20,000 heating customers, and the company has requested lifting of 
restrictions on additional sales, which would permit a further gain 
of about 20,000. 

The management of Niagara is hopeful that, under the new 
Administration, it will be permitted to proceed with the huge 
Niagara River Power Project to construct an additional 1,132,000 
kw hydro capacity at Niagara Falls, using an ingenious method 
of diverting and storing water so as not to spoil the scenic beauty 
of the Falls. Niagara Mohawk and four other New York State 
utilities have proposed to work jointly in the financing and con- 
struction of this project, providing Congress will pass enabling 
legislation. It now appears likely that the New York State Power 
Authority will be permitted to proceed with the separate St. Law- 
rence River Power Project to develop some 570,000 kw of firm 
capacity; Niagara expects to obtain some of this power for re- 
tailing. 








The Joneses are our customers—thousands of homes 
and business establishments, prosperous farms, expand- 
ing industries. All require more and more electricity 
with each passing year. 

To keep ahead of their needs, the Ohio Edison 
system invested $41,748,225 last year . . . $197,000,000 
since World War Il . . . in power plants, lines and other 


facilities to serve a 9450 square mile crea . . . and 


population of more than 1,600,000. 
Here's evidence of progress: In 1952 the Ohio 
Edison system was 
DOING MORE BUSINESS THAN EVER BEFORE... 
$101,382,504 consolidated operating revenue 


SELLING MORE ELECTRICITY THAN EVER .. ~ 
5,921 092,029 kilowatt hours 


SERVING MORE CUSTOMERS ... 
545,162, an increase of 17,797 


REACHING AN ALL-TIME PEAK LOAD... 
1,214,800 kilowatts 


JOINING IN POWER SUPPLY FOR ATOMIC ENERGY 

COMMISSION . . . Member of 15-company group that 
will supply entire electric requirements of new, 
atomic center under construction in Ohio. The con- 
tract calls for the largest single block of power in, 
industrial history—1,800,000 kilowatts. 


The above information is from the Company's annual report 
to its stockholders. For a copy of the report write L. 1. Wells, 
Secretary, 47 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


OHIO EDISON CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: AKRON, OHIO 
nr nameieemmenal 
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This Week—Insurance Stocks 


Geyer & Co., 63 Wall Street, 


New York, specialists in insur- 


gmee stocks, have recently issued their annual “Insurance Stock 


Mmalyzer.” The report covers the 
year-end statements of 70 of the m 


1952 operations and figures from 
ajor fire and casualty companies. 


Taking the conventional statements, Geyer & Co. have com- 


piled a great deal of pertinent inf 


ormation not normally available 


- @ the usual stock investor on the different companies and pre- 
gented it on a basis which is comparable, The tabulations include 
@etails on capitalizations, net premiums written and sources of 


premium income as between the 


different insurance lines. Also 


presented is information about dividend payments, asset values 


and the breakdown of investments 
a@nd equities. 


between bonds, preferred stocks 


Some of the more interesting details revealed by the “Ana- 
Iyzer” are that the Insurance Company of North America was the 
@irst of the group to commence business, starting over 160 years 
a@go in 1792. Providence-Washington commenced shortly after in 
2799. The North River Insurance Company, however, has the 
Bongest dividend record with consecutive payments going back 
214 years. Hanover Fire and Continental Insurance have each 
maintained payments for 100 years. 


Of the 70 companies, Insurance Company of North America 
thas the largest capital funds totaling $260 million. Hartford Fire 
4s larger in terms of total resources with $583 million as compared 
with the $568 million of Insurance Company of North America. 

Concerning diversification of assets and investments, the tabu- 
ation shows that American Automobile Insurance had 68.2% of 
@%#s total resources invested in government bonds at the end of 
20952, the largest percentage for the group. St. Paul Fire & Marine 
was heavily concentrated in state and municipal securities with 
63% of assets invested in these obligations. 


As to common stock holdings, 


The Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insur- 


@mee Company with 51.2% of its assets invested in equities led the 
Mist. The Continental Insurance Company with 47.9% of assets in 
@@mmon stocks was second in this group. 

In addition to comparable data on all 70 companies as well as 
many other interesting and significant facts, the report gives a 
breakdown of the 1952 consolidated earnings and a comparison of 


the final results with those of 1951. 


past several years, Geyer & Co. in 
‘ gmade an allowance for the Feder 


As has been the practice for the 
estimating the year’s results has 
al tax saving as a result of the 


amcrease in acquisition expenses which are deductible for tax pur- 


poses. This saving is deducted in 


arriving at the adjusted under- 


writing profit. It is believed that this method presents a more 
accurate estimate of the underwriting operations from year to year. 

In the tabulation below, 24 of the major insurance companies 
@overed in the “Insurance Stock Analyzer” have been selected and 
are shown with a breakdown of the 1952 operating results: 


Net Acquis. 
Exp. In- 
curred Adjus 

Under- on 
writing Unearn. 
Profit Prems. 

Aetna pearance Co. $2.19 

Mericultural Ins. Co. 2.22 

M@mericen Insurance. 0.97 

@eston Insurance... 0.52 

Senora i: wis, Bite 

Insurance... 5.58 
Widelity-Phenix 2.26 
Assoc. of Phila. —0.37 

1.51 

@iremen’s Insurance_ —0.22 
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Insurance _... 055 
Zas. Co. of No. Amer. 3.02 
@ational Union 0.06 
@ew Hampshire Fire —0.49 
Werth River Insur... 1.81 


@erthern Insurance. 3.31 
7.22 
1.56 
1.23 
0.74 
1.57 
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Phoenix Insurance__ 
@t. Paul Fire & Mar. 
@ecurity Insurance__ 
Westchester Fire____ 


Under- 
writing Invest. 
Profit Income 


t. Oper. Federal 
Net Profit Income Earnings 
before Taxes after Taxes 
Taxes Incurred 1952 


$7.50 
5.73 
3.22 
3.21 


Operating 


$4.50 
2.71 
2.08 
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1.49 
2.08 
4.89 
1.68 
0.76 
1.02 
1.12 


2.45 
7.15 
8.20 
7.18 
2.42 
2.88 
2.17 


1.71 
2.72 
1.71 





COMPARISON AND ANALYSIS 


17 N. Y. City 
Bank Stocks 


March 31, 1953 
Copy on Request 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
Members New York Stock Exch 
Blembers American Steck Exchange 
598 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y¥. 
Telephone: y 71-8500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
@. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Dept.) 
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NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 2 
Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Burma, Aden, Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, Zanzibar, and Somali- 
land Protectorate. 
Authorised Capital____£4,562,500 
Paid-up Capital £2,281,250 

£3,675,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business. 
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Appearing before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
on March 30 at a hearing on bills 
to provide standby economic con- 
trols, Wm. 
McC. Martin, 
Jr., Chairman 
of the Board 
of Governors 
of the Federal 
Reserve Sys- 
tem, upheld 
the principle 
of allowing 
market forces, 
operating 
within a 
framework of 
proper fiscal 
and monetary 
policies, to 
correct imbal- 
ances in the 
monetary and credit field, but 
added that under certain emer- 
gency conditions direct controls 
may be needed. 

In his statement to the Com- 
mittee, Chairman Martin said: 


“In the present internatioual 
situation there is, of course, the 
ever present possibility that an 
emergency might arise. It might 
then be highly desirable to be 
able to put into effect promptly 
certain of the controls which are 
contemplated in the bills which 
you are considering. 


“The Bills in Relation to the 
Federal Reserve: Senator Cape- 
hart’s bill, S. 753, would (1) re- 
enact, on a standby basis, author- 
ity to regulate consumer credit 
in the same flexible form as 
originally enacted in the Defense 
Production Act of 1950; (2) re- 
enact, on a standby basis, the 
President’s authority to regulate 
real estate construction credit in 
the same flexible form contained 
in the Defense Production Act of 
1950 (applying only to new con- 
struction); (3) continue without 
change until June 30, 1954, the 
Government program of guaran- 
teed loans for financing of de- 
fense contracts (the V-Loan Pro- 
gram); and (4) prohibit volun- 
tary programs or agreements for 
the restraint of credit. The other 
proposals in S. 753 involve mat- 
ters which do not fall primarily 
within the Board’s province. 


“Senator Capehart’s other bill, 
S. 1081, provides that the Presi- 
dent, after consulting the pro- 
posed National Advisory Council, 
might freeze prices, wages and 
rents at the levels then prevail- 
ing for a period of 90 days, It 
does not contain provisions re- 
lating to credit controls. 


“Consumer and Real Estate 
Credit: The Board is not seeking 
authority to reinstitute at this 
time regulation of consumer 
credit or real estate credit. It 
is true that both consumer and 
real estate credit have expanded 
rapidly in the last year and that 
some of this credit has been ex- 
tended on extremely easy terms. 
Delinquencies and repossessions, 
painful though they may be, will 
operate at some point to correct 
unsound terms and to cause 
sellers and lenders to adopt safer 
credit policies. The Board feels 
that market forces will eventually 
assert themselves to bring about 
readjustments provided they op- 
erate within a framework of 


proper fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies. 


“At the same time, the Board 
recognizes that there may be 
emergencies when it may be 
helpful to supplement general 
fiscal and credit policies by more 
direct restraints. If Congress de- 
cides to enact legislation to give 
emergency powers to the Board 
in the fields of consumer and real 
estate credit, the Board recom- 


W. McC. Martin, Jr. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle ...Thursday, April 9, 1953 


Attitude of Reserve Board on Standby Controls 


Chairman Martin of Federal Reserve tells Senate Banking and 

Currency Committee “essential as appropriate fiscal and mone- 

tary measures are at all times, they may need to be supple- 
mented by direct restraints under emergency conditions.” 


mends that the powers be granted 
without the limitations upon terms 
that have previously seriously 
hampered administration of this 
kind of regulation. S 753 provides 
the authority on this flexible basis. 
The Reserve System, because of 
its responsibility for monetary 
policy, is the logical medium for 
administering such a law, and 
has had considerable experience 
with this type of regulation. 
“The Board also recognizes that, 
if am emergency arose in which 
controls over prices, wages and 
rents were necessary as provided 
for by the 90-day freeze bill, 
S. 1081, consumer and real estate 
credit controls might well be 
needed to supplement other emer- 
gency measures. Accordingly, if 
legislation along the lines of 
S. 1081 were to be favorably 
considered by Congress, provi- 


sions authorizing consumer and 
real estate credit controls for a 
temporary period in an emer- 
geney might appropriately be in- 
cluded in such legislation. 

“In this connection it may be 
mentioned that under the Trading 
with the Enemy Act of 1917 the 
President has broad authority in 
time of war or national emer- 
gency over payments or transfers 
of credits by banking institutions, 
and it is believed that the Presi- 
dent could utilize this authority 
in order to regulate consumer or 
real estate credit in a national 
emergency. However, we recog- 
nize that some might question the 
legal basis of such action under 
the 1917 law, and, in any event, 
we feel that use of this authority 
should be avoided except as 2 
last resort. 


“Voluntary Credit Restraint: 
It is noted that these bills do 
not provide for an extension of 
this authority. While there are 
limits to its effectiveness as a 
means of credit restraint, under 
emergency conditions it can be a 
useful adjunct to a comprehensive 
regulatory program.” 





Upholds Henry Ford 2nd Trade Policy 


Citizens Conference on International Economic Union, whose 
Chairman is Louis H. Pink, sends appeal to Congress for action +} 


to produce more trade and less 


More trade and less aid to un- 
derdeveloped nations along the 
lines of the realistic trade policy 
recently advocated by Henry 
Ford 2nd is 
recommended 
by the Citi- 
zens Confer- 
ence on Inter- 
national Eco- 
nomic Union 
whose Chair- 
man is Louis 
H. Pink, 
former Super- 
intendent of 
Insurance of 
New York, in 
an appeal to 
Congress in 
the form of a 
four-page 
brochure just 
issued. The appeal is signed by 26 
directors of the Conference, most 
of them economists and university 
professors. 

The Conference urges the adop- 
tion by Congress of sound com- 
prehensive trade legislation to 
carry out the intentions of the 
International Trade Organization 
which the United States originally 
promoted. In the interim and until 
a fundamental trade and tariff 
law can be enacted, continuation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act scheduled for renewal 
in June is recommended. The 
Conference, however, urges elim- 
ination of the “peril points” and 
escape clauses inserted in 1951 
which permit the President to in- 
crease tariffs upon the demand 
of special interests and which 
deny foreign nations the security 
of a continuing policy. Other 
recommendations include the Cus- 
toms Simplification Bill and re- 
peal of the Buy American Act. 

Advocating trade as the best 
possible “protection” for Ameri- 
can workers, the Conference 
states: “We must buy as well as 
sell so that other countries can 
acquire American dollars with 
which to purchase our goods. Thus 
our industries will be kept healthy 
and our workers fully employed. 
Adequate legislation to carry this 
out is the great challenge before 
Congress.” 

While favoring even more aid 
for underdeveloped nations the 
Conference asks the United States 
to stop lending and giving to those 
countries where trade will fill the 
gap and provide the necessary 
American dollars. 

Aceording- to the Conference, 
Congress-has'a unique opportunity 


Louis H. Pink 


aid to underdeveloped nations. 


to create a bipartisan foreign pol- 
icy embracing economic measures 
which will go to the roots of our 
economic problems, aid other na- 
tions to achieve sound economies, 
and set an example for mature 
and enlightened economic world 
planning for multilateral trade. 
Urging a trade policy to eliminate 
unnecessary tariff restrictions, the 
Conference maintains that Con- 
gress now has a chance to enact 
historic legislation which will go 
far to stabilize and protect our 
own economy and promote trade 
and peace throughout the world. 


Wilfred Perham Joins 
Townsend, Dabney Co. 





Wilfred B. Perham 

(Special to Tae Francia. Carontcie) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Wilfred B. 
Perham has become associated 
with Townsend, Dabney & Tyson, 
30 State Street, members of the 
New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Perham was formerly 


with Coburn & Middlebrook, In- 
corporated. 


Waddell & Reed Adds 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
SCOTLAND, Ga.—Elbert D. 
Clegg is now with Waddell & 
Reed, Inc. 


Hugh T. Kearns Joins 
American Securities Corp. 
(Special to Tue FINaNcrIAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, Ill.— Hugh Kearns 
has become affiliated with Ameri- 
ean Securities Corporation, 112 
West Monroe Street. Mr. Kearns 
was previously with Coffin & 
Burr, Incorporated and prior 
thereto with Doyle, O’Connor & 
Co. Inc. specializing in public 
utility and industrial stocks, 


— 
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‘The State of Trade and Indusiry 


ments noted. Private building in the month rose “considerably 
more than seasonally” to $1,700,000,000. Public construction last 
month increased 12% to $725,000,000. The gain was less than 
usual for the month and reflected a lag in Federal awards, the 
Departments stated. 


The number of corporations that were granted new charters 
during the month of February displayed the usual seasonal de- 
cline from the normally active opening month of the year, but it 
continued to exceed last year’s level, as it has for more than a 
year, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., reported. New businesses incorpo- 
rated in February amounted to 7,947, a drop of 16.1% from 9,468 
in January, but a gain of 11.3% over the 7,138 in February, 1952. 

For the first two months of this year, the number of new stock 
company formations reached a total of 17,415. This was 124% 
more than last year’s figure of 15,495; it was larger than any pre- 
vious year since 1948, which had a total of 18,873 incorporations 
for the two months’ period. Thirty-nine states reported gains over 
a year ago for the cumulative period. 


Steel Output Scheduled This Week at 98.3% of Capacity 


Demand for steel, as a whole, is strong, but there are some 
exceptions worth watching, says “Steel,” the weekly magazine 
of metalworking, the current week. It’s impossible to say now 
whether they are merely isolated instances and temporary or 
whether they are forerunners of things to come. ’ 

A segment of the steel business where they are most in evi- 
dence is the warehouses. While they haven’t been able to get as 
much steel as they would like, they have fared pretty well under 
the government’s Controlled Materials Plan, this trade weekly 
states. Also, with warehouse prices for steel being higher than 
mill prices, some mill quantity buyers who have been going to 
warehouses for additional supplies are calling there less frequently. 
Now, Boston warehouses are not placing orders to the extent of 
their allotments on some products, including small cold-finished 
bars, strip, light plate and wire, and a wider range of alloys. On 
more and more products, inventories of Boston warehouses are 
coming into balance. All the while, the demand for steel from the 
Boston warehouses is brisk, continues this trade magazine. 

In the New York area, warehouses are taking in an increasing 
volume of steel, although rot in sizes to balance inventories, while 
at St. Louis, warehouse inventories, now estimated at 60% of ca- 
pacity tonnagewise, are the rounded since World War II. De- 
liveries from mills are improving, while demand at warehouses is 
softening. Warehousemen and consumers are watching inventories 
closely, it notes. 

In the San Francisco grea, warehouse stocks, although far 
below normal, are in better balance than they were and in Seattle, 
warehouse competition.is increasingly keen. Although inventories 
are unbalanced. are building up. 

Reflecting the improved, position of warehouses, the National 
Production Authority’s on area section closed. As warehouses’ 
needs of steel become filled, the pressure on mills will lessen and 
steel for other buyers will be,more readily available it concludes. 


The American ‘Iron and. Steel Institute announced that the 
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In the week starting 





The current total was 55,760,000 kwh. below that of the pre- 

- ceding week .when-ou totaled 8,074,521,000 kwh. It was 799,- 

930,000 kwh., or 11.1% ‘above the total output fer the week ended 

April 5, 1952, and 1,2627937,000 kwh. in excess of the output re- 
ported ‘for the’ esponding period two years ago. 


“ Car Leadings*Advance 2% in Latest Week 


Leadings of ‘freight for the week ended March 28, 
1953, totaled 715,387 cars, according to the Association of American 
Railroads, representinga@n increase of 14,195 cars, or 2% above the 

' preceding week. soe 

The’week's total represented a decrease of 10,150 cars, or 1.4% 


below the woke cate 2. “atte taker ago, and a decrease of 40,098 
cars, or 5.3% telow nding week in 1951. 
| 'U. S. Auta Output Rgse 54% Above Like 1952 Week 


Passenger the United States last week ad- 
vanced slightly above the previous week and was 54% higher than 
» sprabes tiey peried taste. year, according to “Ward’s Automotive 

eports.” 

It aggregated 140,134 cars compared with 139,276 cars (re- 
vised) in the previous is was 54% more than the 91,074 
cars turned out in the year week. 

Total output for the” k was made up of 140,134 cars 
and 31,535 trucks built in ited States, against 139,276 cars 
and 31,594 trucks the eek and 91,074 cars and 25,208 
trucks in the comparable T eek. 

Canadian factories tafned Put 7,711 cars and 2,775 trucks last 
week, against 7,940 cars and 2,939 trucks in the preceding week 
and 6,297 cars and 3,089 trucks in the comparable 1952 week. 


Business Failures Ease Slightly 


Commercial and industrja] failures dipped slightly to 171 in 
the week ended April 2 from, 486 in the preceding week, according 
to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. alties were less numerous than in 
1952 and 1951 when 185 4n@ 195 occurred, respectively, and con- 
tinued far below the prewar total of 295 recorded in the com- 
Parable week of 1939. 

Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or more declined to 151 


from 158 a week ago, but remained even with last year’s level of 
150. A sharper drop among small casualties, with liabilities under 
$5,000, brought their toll down to 20 from 30 in the previous week 
and 35 a year ago. 


Failures in retail trade, down to 85 from 101, and manufac- 
turing, down to 33 from 38, accounted for most of the week’s de- 
cline. Little change took place in wholesaling or commercial 
service failures. Construction casualties increased to 23 from 16 
last week. Construction, wholesaling, and service had more fail- 
ures than in the similar week of last year. There was a slight 
year-to-year decline in retailing failures and a sharp drop in 
manufacturing. 


Seven of the nine geographic regions reported decreases in 
failures during the week; the West North Central States had a rise 
to nine from two and the South Atlantic toll remained steady at 
eight. Casualties in the Middle Atlantic and Pacific States dipped 
one in each area, bringing their totals to 72 and 45, respectively. 
Somewhat sharper declines prevailed in the East North Central 
States, down to 13 from 20, and in the East South Central, down 
two from 10. Despite the week’s general decline, five of the nine 
major geographic regions had more failures than last year: the 
West North Central, South Atlantic, West South Central, Mountain 
and Pacific States. Meanwhile, notable declines from 1952 ap- 
peared in the East North Central and Middle Atlantic Regions. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Turns Sharply Lower 


A general downward movement in foods last week brought a 
sharp dip in the Dun & Bradstreet wholesale food price index. 
The index for March 31 fell to $6.32, from $6.41 on March 24, 
marking a drop of 1.4% in the week. It compared with $6.40 on 
the corresponding date a year ago, or a decrease of 1.3%. 


The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use and its chief function is to show the general 
trend of food prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Depressed by 
Peace Overtures 


Considerable easiness developed in most commodities last 
week as the result of new Communist peace proposals. The daily 
wholesale commodity price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., showed a further decline to 279.89 on March 31, from 282.06 a 
week earlier. At this time a year ago it stood at 301.78. 


Grain markets which had trended lower during most of the 
week, suffered substantial losses at the close, due to heavy selling 
induced by Korean developments. 


Early weakness in wheat stemmed from increased receipts 
coupled with less active demand, both export and domestic. Weak- 
ness in corn was influenced by increased offerings, liberal reserve 
stocks and continued marketing of CCC surplus corn. Rye and 
oats moved irregularly lower in sympathy with wheat and corn. 
Average daily purchases of all grain and soybean futures on the 
Chicago Board of Trade last week totaled 35,400,000 bushels, 
against 34,200,000 the preceding week, and 33,700,000 a year ago. 

Liquidation, prompted by renewed peace overtures, resulted 
in sharp declines in most foods as the week closed. 


New business in hard wheat bakery flours continued quiet 
with only scattered bookings from bakers and jobbers whose stecks 
were running extremely low. Hand-to-mouth buying also pre- 
vailed in other flours; shipping directions continued to lag. The 
cocoa market was irregular and closed on a weak tone after fluc- 
4uating nervously during the week. Trading in both the actual 
sand futures markets was only moderate. Warehouse stocks were 
weported at 72,609 bags, down slightly from 72,281 last week, and 
‘compared with 97,861 a year ago. Roasters showed little interest 
in green coffee offerings. The Santos 4 grade at 58%, cents, showed 
a further drop of 2 cents a’pound in the week. Lard meved lower 
“am sympathy with grains and vegetable oils. Livestock markets 
Tan counter to the general trend. Both cattle and hogs were 
firmer as active demand met with somewhat smaller offerings. 

Cotton ‘prices moved im a narrow range last week. Both in- 
quiries and offerings decreased as sales in spot markets fell to the 
Aowest level for any week thus far this season. Some liquidation 
was prempted by a revival of peace talk, while other bearish in- 
fluences such as lagging exports, slowness in textiles, and pros- 
pects of larger plantings, continued in evidence, Reported sales 
in the ten spot markets last week totaled 69,000 bales, compared 
with 94,500 the previous week, and 125,300 in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

Stecks of cotton at the mills were reported at the lowest in 
ever one.and a half years. 

Entries of the staple into the Government loan program for 
the week ended March 20 totaled 26,760 bales, compared with 
25,400 bales a week earlier. For the current season through 
March 20 loan entries totaled 2,058,000 bales, and repossessions 
168,000 bales, leaving. 1,890,000 bales still in the loan. Rains “ham- 
pered field work over much of the eastern part of the belt last 
week, but generally good progress was reported in most western 
areas. 


Trade Volume Lifted Slightly in Peak Easter Season 


Retail trade rose slightly in the period ended on Wednesday 
of last week as the Easter shopping season rose to a peak. Al- 
though heavy rains in New England and parts of the East damp- 
ened consumers interest slightly, most retail merchants were con- 
fident of surpassing the sales figures of the 1952 Easter season, 
thus setting a new record. The earlier arrival of Easter in 1953 
enabled most stores to chalk up sizable gains over the levels of a 
year ago. 

Merchants relied more heavily on easy credit terms to attract 
sheppers than they did a year ago. Some apprehension prevailed 
about tardy payments by purchasers. 

The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week was esti- 
mated by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., to be from 5 to 9% higher than 
that of a year ago. Regional estimates varied from the comparable 
levels of a year ago by the following percentages: New England 
and East +3 to +7; Midwest +5 to +9; South +6 to +10 North- 
west +4 to +8; Southwest +7 to +11, and Pacific Coast +5 to 
+9. ” 

The interest in apparel rose to its seasonal peak last week as 
shoppers thronged stores in search of Easter finery. 
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Apparel merchants in mes@ 
parts of the nation scored wide 
gains over the year-ago levels. 


Reduced-price promotions were 
much less common than dw 
ing the 1952 pre-Easter 
Shoppers in some sections 
disappointed by scanty stocks ef 
dresses and short coats. 

Food stores noted a quickening 
in consumer demand the past 
week as preparations were made 
for the Easter festive fare. De~ 
spite many price dips, most stores: 
had larger receipts than in the 
similar week a year ago. Im 
rising demand were confectionery, 
baked goods, hams, poultry and 
eggs. Supermarkets steadily ex-- 
panded their share of total food 
sales volume. The recent rises 
in wholesale coffee prices were 
registered in most retail stomes 
last week; retailers were appre— 
hensive about growing consumer 
resistance. 

Most household goods were ne-—- 
glected in the week as 
turned their attention ~~ 
wardrobes. However, most item 
remained in larger demand tham 
they were a year ago. Most 
lar were decorating ma 
clock-radios, phonograph records 
and equipment. 

Trading activity in many whole-- 
sale markets slowed slightly im 
the week as a seasonal decline 
combined with buyers’ uneasi- 
ness induced by the Communist 
peace overtures. However, as 
during the past several months 
= ~ Goer. vernene, of whote- 
sale trade remained slightly 
than that of a year An ond 
Buyers were increasingly 
hensive about extending 
commitments beyond the needs 
of the immediate future. 

Department store sales on 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve 
index, for the week ended 
28, 1953, increased 11% fiom 
level of the preceding week. 
the previous week an increase 
16% was reported from that 
the similar week of 1952. 
four weeks ended March 
an increase of 12% was 
For the period Jan. 1 to M 
28, 1953, department sto 
registered an increase, 
above 1952. 
‘Retail trade in New 
week ‘(the final week 
shopping) saw sales velume 
within striking distance 
level ef the corresponding 
im 1952. 
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to the Federal Re- 
department, 


According 
serve Board’s index 
store sales in New York City fer 
the weekly period ended 
28, 1953, registered no 
from the like period of last 
In the preceding week an 
of 10% (revised) was 
from that of the similar 
1952, while for the four 
ended March 28, 1953, an 
For 
28, 


of 4% was recorded. 
period Jan. 1 to March 

volume declined 1% under 
of 1952. 
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FT. WORTH, Tex. — Johe 
Livingston and Hayden & 
Brashier are now associated with 
Eppler, Guerin & Turner, Fort 
Worth National Bank Building. / 


Miltimore Elected Dir. | 


Louis D. Miltimore, partn:r tx 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. = 
York City, was elected a dir 
of Thatcher Glass Manufact. 7ing 
Company, Inc. to fill a vacaney, 
created by the death of S. U. HG 
Turner. 


With Coburn Middlebrook 


(Special to Tue Pinanciat Curonicz3) 

BOSTON, Mass. — Norman FP. 
Singer is now with Coburn & 
Middlebrook, Incorporated, T& 
State Street. = | 
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NATIONAL 
STOCK SERIES 


UAL INVESTMENT FUND 
= _ 





Prospectus from your dealer or 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 
RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Estoblished 1930 


120 Broadwoy New York 5, N. Y. 


Sani andi a ina anand 


- FOUNDED 1928 
Prospectus from 
your investment dealer 
or PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 











COMMONWEALTH 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


Prospectus describing Company 
and terms of offering may be obtained 
from Investment Dealers or 2529 Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, California. 


Please send prospectus 








MUTUAL, Inc. 


Notice.of 50th Consecutive Dividend. 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual has declared a quarterly 
dividend of fifteen and one-half 
cents per share payable on April 
21, 1953 to shareholders of record 
as of March 31, 1953. 


H. K. Bradford, President 


Ohwocstors MUTUAL, INC. 
Minneopolis, Minnesota 








CANADIAN - 
FUND 


os 
tine Tatas. 


GENTLEMEN: At no obligation please send 
me a prospectus on Canadian Fund, 
Name 
‘Address 
City 
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BOTH AMERICAN business and 
the stock market appear to have 
gone far toward “refueling in the 
air’ during the past 12 to 18 
months—each making its own ad- 
justments without any over-all 
disturbance. 

“Sixty per cent of the individ- 
ual industries have separately had 
their own major correction since 
early 1951,” Distributors Group 
states, “yet on an over-all basis, 
production and national income 
have been well maintained. Two- 
thirds of the stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange either 
have declined by from 20% to 
50% in that period or have par- 
ticipated very little in the market 
advance since 1949, yet because of 
the advances made by other 
stocks, stock market indexes have 
held at a high level.” 


Recovery appears to have be- 
gun—both in business volume and 
in stock prices—for many of the 
companies and _ industries that 
have had setbacks. While the pic- 
ture is not yet conclusive, it ap- 
pears quite possible that the econ- 
omy is largely “refueled”; that a 
“rolling adjustment” of common 
stock prices may well supply the 
correction normally provided by a 
more general price decline. 


DELAWARE Fund on Monday 
reported gross sales of $1,030,000 
for the first quarter of 1953 for 
an increase of 20% as compared 
with average sales in the preced- 
ing six months. 


The fund closed the March 
quarter with total net assets of 
$15,405,000. This represented a 
17.4% increase over the total of 
$13,026,000 12 months previously. 


The fund had $600,000 in cash 
or its equivalent on March 30, 
last, according to W. Linton Nel- 
son, President, and was using this 
cash to take advantage of cur- 
rent market weakness. 

“This weakness,” Mr. Nelson 
said, “could last for some time, 
possibly as long as it will take the 
Government to examine this latest 
Communist proposal to exchange 
wounded and sick prisoners, and 
to assure itself that this is not 
another diabolical trick of the 
Communists—or at least, as long 
as it may take for a considerable 
number of nervous investors to 
realize that business activity and 
dividends will continue for many 
months at current levels. 

“We say again, as we have many 
times before,” he continued, “we 
do not believe we dare diminish 
our rearmament efforts until we 
have re-established our military 
capacity to a level which will 
leave no reasonable doubt of its 
condition or intention to use it, 
if necessary, in the mind of any- 
one. The recent charges of scandal 
over arms shortages are the best 
evidence we can think of to con- 
firm our belief that this rearma- 
ment program on which we are 
embarked is nowhere near com- 
pletion.” 


PORTFOLIO changes made by the 
Calvin Bullock managed Nation- 
Wide Securities Company, Inc., 
during its quarter ended February 
28, 1953 included purchases of 
2,000 shares of Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company; 2,000 shares of 
Newberry (J. J.) Company; and 
4,000 shares of Pacific Lighting 
Company. 

Sales of stocks included 1,000 
shares of Shamrock Oil & Gas 
Corporation; 1,400 shares of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc.; 2,000 shares of Southern 
Pacific Company, and 4,400 shares 
of Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
pany. Eliminated from its port- 
folio were Beatrice Foods Co.; 
C.1.T. Financial Corporation; 
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Equitable Gas Company; United 
Fruit Company and Washington 
Gas Light Company. 


TOTAL NET assets of The George 
Putnam Fund of Boston increased 
to $63,750,000 as of March 31, 
1953, compared with $54,800,000 a 
year ago, and $61,500,000 at the 
year end. Net asset value on 
March 31, 1953, amounted to 
$18.72 on 3,408,895 shares, com- 
pared with $18.80 on 2,917,005 
shares a year ago, and $19.12 on 
3,215,833 shares at the year end. 

Investors purchased more shares 
of The Putnam Fund during the 
first quarter of 1953 than in any 
previous three-month period, ac- 
cording to a statement by George 
Putnam, Chairman of the Trus- 
tees. First quarter purchases ap- 
proximated $4,158,000, 60% more 
than the first quarter of last year. 


Mr. Putnam also announced that 
a new registration statement has 
been filed with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission covering 
the sale of an additional 1,000,000 
shares of the Fund. 


INVESTORS Diversified Services, 
Inc. has opened its first divisional 
office in the Hawaiian Islands, it 
was announced by Grady Clark, 
Vice-President and general sales 
manager. 


Jack Stoller, a native of New 
York, graduate of the University 
of Connecticut and a U. S. Navy 
gunnery officer in the Pacific 
theater during World War II, has 
been named zone manager repre- 
senting I1.D.S. in Honolulu and 
throughout the Hawaiian Islands, 
where he has maintained his own 
accounting firm since the end of 
the war. 


RICHARD S. PORTER, former 
administrative officer in the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion Division of Corporate Fi- 
nance, has joined the executive 
staff of Investors Diversified 
Services, Inc., as an Assistant 
Vice-President, it was announced 
by Robert W. Purcell, President. 


Mr. Porter is a native of New 
Britain, Connecticut and a grad- 
uate of Dartmouth College. He has 
been a member of the SEC staff 
since 1935, excepting for a 
two-year military leave during 
which he served as a U. S. Navy 
liaison officer in the Southwest 
Pacific. 


BRIEFLY: In the six months end- 
ing Feb. 28, Texas Fund increased 
net assets from $9.6 to $12.1 mil- 
iion, with net asset value per share 
4% higher at $5.40 and with un- 
realized appreciation of $1,900,338. 
Fund added commons of Arizona 
Public Service, Central Louisiana 
Electric, Public Service of New 
Mexico and Houston Oil.... “To 
the best of its knowledge,” Ameri- 
can Business Shares reports to 
distributors that, “it is the most 
stable of the larger balanced 
funds, with 50% of net assets in 
U. S. and other high-grade bonds; 
its return to investors from net 
investment income is about the 
same as that of other balanced 
funds; spread between bid and 
asked prices is lower than that of 
other balanced funds sold through 
dealers; and management fee, at 
% of 1%, is as low as any of 
the balanced funds and lower 
than most. Commonwealth 
has merged its multiple purchase 
program and dividend reinvest- 
ment service applications. Pres- 
ent dividend reinvestment holders 
can now count them as multiple 
purchase accounts. Minimum ini- 
tial is $50, with subsequent pay- 
ments of $25. ... Eaton & How- 
ard’s “hot” Balanced Fund and 
Stock Fund now pay quarterly 
dividends in amounts approximat- 
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ing net income for quarter under 
new policy. Previously, December 
dividend was swollen with some 
of the year’s accumulation. 
“The market will continue on its 
present course of high selectivity 
which has dominated it for past 
two years,” states General Securi- 
ties. Fund, now at $526,000, pur- 
chased Columbia Gas and Con- 
solidated Grocers during quarter 
ending Feb. 28. Chemical 
Fund reports activity over past 
months in chemical industry has 
shown a marked up-turn indi- 
cating that many of the companies 
in Chemical Fund’s portfolio will 
show earnings ior 1953 placing 
them in excess tax bracket. Re- 
sult: If excess piofits is permitted 
to expire or is reduced, Fund 
states, reported earnings to stock- 
holders should materially bene- 
fit. The average Selected 
American Invesiment Plan has 
been in force 3.2 months, started 
with an initial cash purchase of 
$326.36 and an initial deposit of 
50.47 shares that had been pur- 
chased previously. During its 
short life, average plan has had 
additional cash purchases of 
$178.29 (including dividends re- 
invested) and has also deposited a 
small number of additional shares, 
now holding 93.16 shares. Six per- 
cent of plans were started with 
minimum annual purchase of $250 
and the minimum annual intention 
of $200 in future purchases. More 
than 28% were started with ini- 
tials of plus $500. 65% were 
started with cash investments and 
35% with shares already owned. 
.. - On Selected’s plan, one sales- 
man sold 14 plans in 30 days, has 
total of 34 with purchase inten- 
tions of $15,000 annually. ‘ 
Ed Hale, our Boston reporter who 
has desk space with Vance, Sand- 
ers & Company, asked how our 
mental attitude was a little while 
ago. Ed picked the wrong day to 
ask that question, so he then said, 
“If you’re a pessimist, at the pres- 
ent level of stock prices as meas- 
ured by the D-J Industrials, the 
earnings on these stocks could 
decline 37% from present levels 
before stocks would be selling at 
a price-times-earnings ratio equal 
to the 1935-39 average. On the 
other hand,” he remarked, “if you 
are optimistic tomorrow, then, if 
the stocks in the D-J industrial 
average sold on the same price- 
times-earnings ratio basis as they 
did for 1935-39, they would have 
to increase from present levels to 
about the 450 level.” Mr. Hale is 
the Wise Man of Wall Street you’ve 
heard about, who looks both ways 
before he crosses the ‘Street to 
the ’Change. 


CLOSED-END NEWS 
THE NET ASSET value of The 
Lehman Corporation for the rine 
months ended March 31, 1953, 
amounted to $149,544481, equiv- 


Tri-Cap Merger 


_Is Final Step 


In Unifying Plan 


The merger of Capital Adminis- 
tration Company, Ltd. into Tri- 
Continental Corporation, the 
country’s largest diversified 
closed-end investment company, 
became effective Wednesday 
evening, April 8, 1953, according 
to Francis F. Randolph, Chairman 
of the Board and President of 
both con.panies. Holders of Cap- 
ital Admin’‘stration securities may 
present them ior exchange for 
securities of Tri-Continental, in 
accordance with instructions fur- 
nished by the corporation. 

The n w capitalization of Tri- 
Continental will consist cf $18,- 
0€0,000 of cebentures, 405,370 
shares of $6 cumulative preferred 
stock, 4,174,104 shares of common 
stock and 3,271,247 warrants. 


Mr. Randolph described the 
rerger of Capital Administration 
the f'na' step in lorg range 
plan for the unification and 
simplification of Tri-Continentah 
This plan was initiated in 1948 
with the merger of General 
Shareholdings Corporation and 
advanced in 1951 when Selected 
Industries, Incorporated was 
merged. 


As a result of the mergers and 
increased market values of port- 
folio securities, Tri-Continental’s 
gross assets have risen from about 
$48,000,000 at the beginning of 
1948 to approximately $178,000,- 
000 on April 8, 1953. 


Under the merger terms, Tri- 
Continental will assume the de- 
benture obligations of Capital Ad- 
ministration. Shareholders of 
Capital’s $3 cumulative preferred 
will receive, for each share, one- 
half share of Tri-Continental $6 
cumulative preferred. Each share 
of Capital’s class A common will 
be converted to one and one-half 
shares of Tri-Continental common 
plus one warrant, and each share of 
Capital’s class B common will be 
converted to one-fifth share of 
Tri-Continental common plus one- 
half warrant. 


In addition, Capital’s class A 
common will receive $1.48 — and 
the class B, $0.38—in capital gains. 
The Treasury Devartment has 
ruled that no taxable gain or loss 
can be realized by Capital’s share- 
holders on the conversion. Tri- 
Continental’s interest in Capital’s 
class B is cancelled. Allocation 
of asset values were made on 
price data of Dec. 31, 1952. 


nc 
r 





alent to $72.02 per share on the 
2?.07¢ 562 sheres of capital stock 
outstanding, it was reported today 
by Mr. Robert Lehman, President, 
in the Interim Report to Stock- 





Fundamental Investors, Inc. 
Diversified Common Stock Fund 
Diversified Growth Stock Fund 
Diversified Investment Fund 


Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 


MSES AVAILABLE ON THESE MUTUAL FUNDS 
FROM YOUR LOCAL INVESTMENT DEALER, OR 















holders. The corresponding net 
asset value on June 30, 1952, the 
end of the corporation’s previous 
fiscal year, was $71.57 per share. 

The net ordinary income for 
the nine months ended March 31, 
1953, amounted to $3,206,880, as 





on 
for 
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indicated market quotations 
investments owned. On the 


same. basis the net asset value was 


$72,811,001, or 


$5.17 per share 


on Dec. 31, 1952 and $70,798,922, 
or $5.03 on March 31, 1952. 


Comparative first quarter in- 


Continued from page 2 


The Security I Like Best 


J. P. OROURKE 


compared with $3,341,133 in the come figures are as follows: J. P. O'Rourke & Co. 
corresponding period of the pre- 1953 1952 Chicago, Il 
vious year. Net realized profit on ™come— a 2 sae 
investments at the end of the same "dens see be, $1,012.54, Lloydminster Development 
period amounted to $4,861,144, Profit from sale rl ; Company, Ltd. 
copped $3,971,569 for the of securities. —=—218,383 15,789 - A vast majority of so-called 
aa a gn ing period of the pre- Total income__ $1,199,180 $1,038,16g “Small investors” today want a 
vious year. Ragensss. other oe Ryn low-priced security that over a 
Pr acipre the a — . _ —_ ’ reasonable period of time will 

e corporation purchased stocks $1,118,216 $951,753 show some 
at a total cost of $2,085,1 Taxes other ths -iati 
against total SB Seon hn Fed. income tax. 13,948 12,510 gt age 

~r Provision for fe ‘ 
curities sold at. $2,176,248. ms Saket 68.000 72,000 Where else, 
corporation’s U. S. Bond and Cas ' —eeeter on this con- 
and Receivables amounted to $18,- 2) iio. per share ee 8BOTS tinent, should 
a oe ae of net = “ 114.072.1495 we look for 
on arch , 03, against .-  shs. outstanding) 7.4¢ 6.2¢ this type of 
082,821, or 118% three months : i 

. Mr. Hickey also stated that on investment 

ago. Common stocks constituted arch 31, 1953, The U. S. Court’ but to our 


83.5% of net assets on March 31, 
1953, as against 84.7% on Dec. 
31, 1952. 

New additions to the portfolio during 
the quarter were 34,100 shares of Simp- 
sons Limited and 10,000 shares of Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company. Chief increases 
were 5,000 shares of Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Company and 5,000 shares of National 
Cash Register, increasing both of these 
holdings to 15,000 shares. Sold were 19,320 
shares of Duquesne Light Company; 9,000 
shares of Philip Morris Co., Limited, leav- 
ing 5,000 shares in the portfolio; 32,113 
shares of Columbia Gas Systems, Inc.; and 
6,400 shares of Marathon Corporation, leav- 
ding a balance of 10,000 shares in the 
portfolio. 


EARNINGS of The United Cor- 
poration for the first quarter of 
1953 amounted to $1,036,268, equal 
to 74 cents per share on the 14,- 
072,149!» shares of common stock 
outstanding, Wm. M. Hickey, 
President, announced yesterday. 
These earnings compared with 


1952 first quarter earnings of 
$867,243. or 6.2 cents per share. 
Included in the 1953 earnings 
were profits on the sale of securi- 
ties amounting to $218,383, or 1.6 
cents per share. In the 1952 first 
quarter such profits amounted to 
only $15,759, or 0.1 cent per share. 

The net asset value of United 
stock on March 31, 1953, was $72,- 
738,177, or $5.17 per share based 


Cash and Receivables (less liabilities) $242,863 $341,665 
U. 8S. Treasury Securities 7,004,225 7,701,670 
Other Securities and Miscellaneous Investments 
Bonds 1,285,000 1,290,000 
Preferred Stocks 30,000 30,375 
Common Stocks: 
Railroad 814,000 757,750 
Public Utility 5,906,800 5,524,300 
Oil and natural gas 21,420,750 21,779,500 
Industrial and other 15,050,750 15,051,950 
Miscellaneous oil and gas investments 242,219 246,414 
$51,996,607 $52,723,624 
Deduction for state and municipal taxes on 
appreciation, if realized 249,000 256,000 
Total $51,747,607 $52,467,624 
Following is a list of the principal holdings: 
Par Value Market Value 
$7,009,000 U. S. Treasury Certificates $7,004,225 
1,000,000 ‘Missouri Pacific RR. Co. First and Ref. 5’. 1,105,000 
Shares 
41,000 Amerada Petroleum Corporation 7,359,500 
10,000 Superior Oil Company 5,850,000 
118,000 United Gas Corporation 3,363,000 
60,000 Electric Bond & Share Company 2,160,000 
22,000 Skelly Oil Company--| 1,760,000 
63,600 Interprovincial Pipe Line Company 1,386,000 
15,000 Signal Oil and Gas Company Class A 1,305,0¢0 
29,000 Thompson Products 1,140,000 
23,000 Gulf Oil Corporation 1.115,500 
20,000 International Paper Company 1,070,000 
20,000 


Walter D. Dunbar With 
Kohlmeyer & Co. 


(Special to Tae Financia CHRONICLE) 
NEW ORLEANS, La. — Walter 
D. Dunbar has become associated 
with Kohlmeyer & Co., 217 Caron- 
delet Street, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Mr. Dun- 
bar was formerly active as an 

individual dealer in securities. 


of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit affirmed the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion’s Order of June 26, 1951, ap- 
proving the company’s final plan 
for transformation into an invest- 
ment company. 


IN THE REPORT of General 
American Investors Company, 
Inc., Frank Altschul, Chairman of 
the Board, stated that as of March 
31, 1953 net assets were $51,747,- 
607. After dividends of $249,772, 
the decrease for the three months 
was $720,017. 


Net assets, after deducting $6,- 
200,000 Preferred Stock, were 
equal to $25,30 per share of Com- 
mon Stock on the 1,800,220 shares 
outstanding, as compared with 
$25.70 on Dec. 31, 1952. 

Net income from dividends, in- 
terest and royalties for the period, 
after expenses and state and 
municipal taxes, was $300,834. Net 
profit from the sale of securities 
for the three months was $37,693. 

Net assets as of March 31, 1953 
and Dec. 31, 1952, with securities 
valued at market, were as fol- 
lows: 


Mar. 31,1953 Dec. 31, 1952 





Canadian 
neighbors. 
More and 
more people 
talk of the 
many natural 
resources of 
Canada. The 
greatest magnet of such resources 
is the magic word “OIL.” 


Companies with both American 
and Canadian sponsorship have 
sprung up in recent years and 
many more will follow along as 
drilling for oil becomes more 
active. 


The provincial Governments of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia make it a simple 
problem for wealthy and influen- 
tial groups to acquire teases. An 
oil lease, unless it is proven, is 
more of a handicap than an asset. 
Also a lease is an expense item 
until it is developed, and oil or 
gas is found. 


After looking at many newly- 
formed Drilling Companies, De- 
velopment Companies and kindred 
ilk, I would say the important 
item — and something you must 
have to be successful — is exper- 
ienced management. For the num- 
ber of situations capable of suc- 
cessful development there is no- 
where near enough experienced 
groups available for this work. 


John P. O’Rourke 


oil area of middle western Sas- 
katchewan. Mr. O. C. Yates, Pres- 
ident of Lloydminster Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., brought in one of 
the first gas wells in this area 
some 20 years ago. With his part- 
ners they formed the Lloydmin- 
ster Gas Company, which today 
still has the gas franchise for 
Lloydminster. In 1946 this group 
formed the Development Com- 


pany. All gas discovered is sold 
to the Gas Company and the oil 
produced by Lloydminster Devel- 
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opment Company drilling is sold 
to the refineries in the town of 
Lloydminster. The Development 
Company have plans for drilling 
25 or 30 wells during 1953. Gross 
revenue for 1952 (their 3rd year 
of operation) was $137,000, and 
1953 gross is estimated at $275,- 
000, based on the number of wells 
owned at the end of 1952. The 
wells drilled in 1953 should in- 
crease further gross revenue for 
this year over the estimate of 
$275,000. Price of the stock since 
late 1952 has ranged from 1 to 
24%. Capitalization — December 
31, 1952 was 2,000,000 shares 
authorized, $1.00 par, with 665,000 
shares outstanding. Bonds out- 
standing, $153,000 — 5%% S. F. 
first Mortgage, due June 1, 1966. 

















Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 


1,050,000 


Two With Davies 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. 
—Lewis J. Day and Marvin Wong 
have become affiliated with 
Davies & Co., 425 Montgomery 
Street, members of the New York 
and San Francisco Stock Ex- 
changes. Mr. Wong was pre- 
viously with Stone & Youngberg. 





Western Canada is a vast coun- 
try, and oil or gas seems to be 
everywhere, waiting in the ground 
for the experienced man, not only 
to bring it to the surface, but to 
arrange for sale and transporta- 
tion; and of equal, if not more 
importance, the maintenance and 
upkeep of wells after completion 
of the drilling. 


It takes much time to review 
the many producing situations in 
Canada, and to arrive at a favored 
few is not easy. The largest oil 
situation, and about the most ac- 
tive in Western Canada, is Imper- 
ial Oil, a subsidiary of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. Among the 
leaders in Canadian Oil operation 
is Canadian Superior Oil of Cal- 
ifornia, now in their fourth year 
of operation, Calgary & Edmon- 
ton, Amurex now in their second 
year since formation, Pacific Pete, 
Royalite Oil, British American 
Oil Company, Home Oil Co., Ltd. 
Most of the large American Oil 
Companies also have subsidiaries 
working in Western Canada. 


If you are of an analytical mind 
it will probably pay you to check 
through the smaller little-known 
producing companies, always 
keeping a windward eye for satis- 
factory management; not overly 
extended capitalization; and drill- 
ing in a proven area where dis- 
tribution facilities are workable. 
If the company you select is built 
on a solid base, extra capital, as 
needed for expansion is available, 
and should be quickly supplied. 

Such a company, in my opinion, 
is Lloydminster Development 
Company, Ltd. of Lloydminster, 
Saskatchewan. Their 1952 report 


of operations shows 27 wells, oil 
or gas, wholly owned in the heavy 
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Salesman’s Corne 


By JOHN DUTTON 





One Call Sale! 


There are times when you can 
make a sale On your first call. 
There is no difference in the pro- 
cedure of what goes on between 
the salesman and the prospect 
whether the sale takes place dur- 
ing the first call or after many 
interviews. If you can establish 
confidence and find out what 
your prospect wants you can do 
business the first time you meet 
just as well as the second or third. 
Here is a case history of a one 
call sale. 


This prospect answered an ad- 
vertisement offering a service in 
regard to taxes. He mailed his 
list in for analysis and after the 
work was completed he was 
mailed the proper information 
that he had requested. He tele- 
phoned his thanks and when he 
did so a brief conversation ensued. 
The salesman that handled this 
lead made an appointment foxr.the 
following day which was a Satur- 
day morning. 

When he called the prospect 
ushered him into his living room, 
pulled up an easy chair and pro- 
ceeded to light his pipe. The 
salesman took notice that this 
man was ready for a prolonged 
opportunity to do some talking. 
He led him on. He asked some 
questions. Then he noticed that 
the prospect’s wife was hovering 
near by. He asked if she would 
like to join. She did for a few 
moments and left for her house- 
hold chores. The monologue con- 
tinued and the prospect finally 
covered almost everything from 
his past career to his views on 
religion. Finally, after almost two 
hours had passed he said, “My, 
I didn’t realize how much you've 
had to listen to. You’ve come 
way out here to talk to me about 
investments and you have had 
hardly a chance to say a word.” 

This was the salesman’s cue. 
Here is where he made the sale. 
He replied, “I’ve been listening 
to your very interesting conver- 
sation Mr. Jones and, quite 
frankly, I’ve wanted to do so. 
It is always a help to me to know 
what my clients want, what they 
are thinking, and what is on their 
minds. In this way we can under- 
stand each other better and we 
can work together so that our 
business relations are mutually 
beneficial. Now that you have 
told me these things I am sure 
that if we some day do some 
business that it will be done to 
your satisfaction.” The prospect 
replied, “That’s the first time in 
my life I’ve ever met a salesman 
who had sense enough to keep 
quiet and let me do some of the 
talking. Now lets loek at my 
Willys Overland. I have three 


hundred shares of it and I think 
it’s time to sell it. What do you 
think? 

Arrangements were made to sell 
the Willys Overland the following 


Monday morning. A reinvestment 
naturally followed. In addition, 
the entire account is now under 
the watching care of the sales- 
man who so well = entrenched 
himself with this customer in one 
call that all he has to do from 
now on is to give service and 
handle the account properly. 


Some time ago I headed up a 
column by quoting a saying that 
I noticed on the wall of a busi- 
ness firm’s reception office.. It 
went something like this: 


“They say Samson slew one 
thousand Philistines with the 
jaw-bone of an ass. Every 
day 10,000 sales are killed 
with the same weapon.” 


Schlafly Nolan Stock 
To Be Offered at $4 


Subject to SEC approval, L. H.. 
Rothchild & Co., New York, plans 
to publicly offer an issue of 150,- 
000 shares of common stock (par 
25 cents) of Schlafly Nolan Oil 
Co., Inc., at $4 per share. 

Schlafly Nolan Oil Co., Inc., 
organized in Delaware on Feb. 18, 
1953, proposes to engage in the 
exploration for oil and gas and 
the development of prospective 
oil and gas properties in Illinois, 
Indiana and Kentucky. 
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Our Reporter on Governments 




















By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 








The conjecture and speculation in money market circles as 
to the impact of Red peace overtures in the Korean situation on 
the Treasury's immediate financing program has now been elim- 
inated. The uncertainty was removed, for the moment at least, as 
a result of the announcement from Washington late yesterday 
(Wednesday) of its intention to raise $2,000,000,000. Half of this 
total. according to advices, is to be obtained via the sale of a 
3%% 30-year bond, and the balance will be made available by 
increasing the amount of the weekly bill offerings. Holders of 
maturing F and G bonds have the option of exchanging them for 
the new 3%% bonds or cashing them in. 


ue x: g: 


Developments in Korea, needless to say, had a marked effect 
upon the intermediate and long-term government market again 
last week. It seemed as though the longer end of the list was 
about to make that final plunge downward to levels that would 
have fully discounted the issuance of a 3%% Government obliga- 
tion for new money, when the news broke about changes that 
could take place in Korea, and up went prices of these securities 
very sharply. It has been a very professional market both on the 
upside as well as the downside, with volume extremely light. The 
possibility that negotiations in Korea might bring to an end the 
war there brought information from so-called top Treasury offi- 
wials that there might be a deferment as well as changes in the 
financing which had been under consideration. This brought about 
a good sized rally in prices of the intermediate and long govern- 
ments. 


’ Treasury Eying Korea 


> The peace maneuvers in Korea led many to believe that 
financing by the Treasury was some distance away. The so-called 
well informed sources seemed to have pretty well hedged them- 
selves but at the same time left the door ajar by indicating that 
the sudden turn of events in Korea might have an important in- 
fluence upon what the Treasury might do. It was recognized, of 
course, that a decision had to be made for taking care of the ma- 
turing series F and G bonds, and the opinion most widely held 
was that the financing would involve a 3%%, 30-year bond. 


The unexpected developments in the international situation, 
. which is always a conditioning factor in any calculations that are 
made concerning the money markets or the economy as a whole, 
_ seems to have slowed down if not halted for a time at least some 
af the talk about what the Treasury was going to do about raising 
mew money to take care of its needs until the end of the present 
fiscal year. It had been rumored and even stated in no uncertain 
terms in sOme quarters that the Treasury would offer a 30-year 
3%% obligation for new money. The amount of the new offering, 
according to some of the supposedly well informed “open mouth” 
@perators, would be in the vicinity of $1,500,000,000. This sum 
seemed to represent a compromise between what had been rumored 
about previously, namely that either $1 billion or $2 billion of new 
money would be raised by the Treasury. 


; Effect of Peace 


An ending of the war in Korea will have a marked effect upon 

- the whole economy because the balance which has been maintained 
' fairly well in spite of the boom threat could be thrown entirely 
} @u. of gear. The adjustment which many followers of the money 
* markets have been looking for later in the year would most likely 
come at a much earlier date with a ceasing of the fighting in 

| Korea. Also, it is felt in some circles that the economie adjust- 


} meat might be sharper and more pronounced if there were to be a 
' quick ending of the war. 
; 


If the economy were to be thrown out of balance on the down- 

| side, as some contend might be the case with the stopping of hos- 
tilities in Korea, the kind of financing which the Treasury will 
do as well as the amount to be borrowed will be entirely different 


than would be the case if the economy were in the throes of a 
' boom. 


@) 








North Offers Fletcher  Justheim Petroleum 
| Smith Studios Stock 


E. M. North & Co., New York, 
mre offering for public subscrip- 
ior 299,000 shares of Fletcher 
Smith Studios, Inc., common stock 
par 10 cents) “as a speculation” 
at $1 per share. 

The net proceeds are to be used 
fo pay for expansion of the 
¥r r company’s facilities, and 
any —- added to working 


been sold. 


company produces commer- 
cial films for industrial use, en- 
tertainment and advertising films 
for theatres and television. 


Joins Hannaford Talbot 


(Special to Tae Financia Caronicie) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Clar- 
ence F. Anderson and James H. 
Shiw have become associated with 
i d & Talbot, 634 South 
Spring Street. Mr. Anderson was 
@ormerly with Standard Invest- 
ment Company of California and 
‘Edgerton, Wykoff & Co. Mr. Shaw 
‘was with Pacific Coast Securities 
nn (MD-.... 


for working capital. 


With Kerr & Bell 


(Special to Tue PInaNcrat Curontcie) 


geles Stock Exchange. 


(Special to Tue Frvanctat Caxonicir) 


shire 


oe 





Offering Completed 


The recent offering by Hunter 
Securities Corp., New York, of 
1,068,480 shares of common stock 
(par 5 cents) of Justheim Petrol- 
eum Co., a Nevada corporation, at 
20 cents per share has been com- 
pleted, all of said shares having 


The net proceeds are to be used 
to pay for drilling expenses and 
acquisition of new properties, and 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Marie 
E. Schneider has joined the staff 
of Kerr & Bell, 210 West Seventh 
Street, members of the Los An- 


Two Join Vance, Sanders 


BOSTON, Mass. — Philip B. 
Anderson and Charles E. Stankard- 
have become connected with 
Vance, Sanders & Co., 111 Devon- 

Street “ ; 


Continued from first page 


Outlook for Federal Tax Changes 


fervor of the reformer in the ac- 
tions of the executive branch, 
there soon grew a good deal of 
impatience with the Congress 
whenever there was delay, or 
more rarely, objection to the 
passage of recommended provi- 
sions of law. 


Erstwhile Tax Philosophy 

This attitude existed in the tax 
field, as well as in all others. 
There was very apparent a ten- 
dency to use the Federal system 
of taxation as a direct means of 
accomplishing social and economic 
change. You will recall that there 
was a positive recommendation by 
the executive that an arbitrary 
maximum of $25,000 income per 
year be set for any individual. 
This move made alarming head- 
way. It was stopped by the coura- 
geous and currently unpopular 
stand of a small group of Members 
of Congress. 

Then, when the Administration 
was balked in this effort, what did 
it do? It insisted on income tax 
rates in its recommendation to 
Congress that gave practical effect 
to the $25,000 limitation so that, 
I am told, a net income of $30,000 
was almost the top attainable fig- 
ure, regardless of gross income, 
during the first half of the 40’s. 

This is but one illustration of 
the way in which the government 
sought to use the taxing system 
for something entirely foreign to 
its proper function—a tool in the 
hands of economic and _ social 
planners to work economic and 
social changes. Without apprais- 
ing the worth of such economic or 
social changes, it is appropriate 
to point out that the accomplish- 
ment of such goals should not de- 
pend upon the use of the tax laws. 
The natural effect of this was very 
harmful, because it undermined 
the good judgment and sound 
thinking and basic governmental 
philosophy of the persons who 
used it. 


“Roadblocks to Refunds” 


How many of us-remember the 
situation where the government 
collected substantial amounts of 
taxes illegally, stalled court tests 
of their legality, fought against 
courts enjoining their collection 
until they could be tested, sought 
to take away the right of the tax- 
payer to sue collectors with the 
right to a jury trial, and then, 
after taxes were held to be un- 
constitutionally enacted and void, 
placed every roadblock imaginable 
in the way of making refunds to 
those from whom they had been 
illegally taken? 


How many of us remember in- 
stance after instance when an al- 
legation of fraud was asserted in 
order to toll the running of the 
statute of limitations? 


How many of us became mor- 
ally certain from time to time that 
a threat of criminal prosecution 
was used in the same way to cause 
a settlement of liability that had 
been barred by the statutes? 


“End Justified the Means” Policy 


These things happened because 
the government considered itself 
as the champion of a social order 
it considered desirable, and it soon 
believed that in the enforcement 
of its aims, the end justified most 
any means. A philosophy grew up 
that was strange in the United 
States. It became the fashion to 
think that the government could 
do no wrong. 

Our historic attitude that the 
government is for the protection 
of the citizen gave way to a new 
concept that the government was 
the “boss.” 

I wish to insert here the state- 
ment that many thousands of em- 
ployees of the government, in- 
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overall tax structure. This is in- 
tended to be very largely a pol- 
icy-making task. What kind of 
taxes can best produce the rev- 
enues we need? What rates are 
most productive, with the least 
discouragement to the develop- 
ment of our expanding economy 
upon which the prosperity of 
every citizen depends? What 
inequities exist that should 
properly be eliminated? How 
can they best be cured? The re- 
sponse that is given to these 
questions will call for a prodig- 
ious effort, but it is one which is 
being undertaken with vigor and 
enthusiasm. 

This is obviously not a one-man 
job. The Under Secretary will 
have as regular and full time 
consultants and assistants in this 
tax planning field two experts— 
one of whom is Mr. Dan Throop 
Smith, a distinguished member of 
the faculty of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. He has been work- 
ing with Mr. Folsom for two 
months in the field of economic 
and policy activities. He heads 
the Analysis Staff. 

The other—Mr. Kenneth W. 
Gemmill, a tax practitioner of 
wide and varied experience from 
the Philadelphia Bar—joined us 


litigating tax cases, did not suc- 
cumb to this new philosophy, but 
undeniably it was the basic atti- 
tude of government, and it too 
largely prevailed in the collection 
of revenue. 


New Regime’s Tax Concept 


As part of this new concept 
there developed the idea that 
when Congress failed to pass an 
income tax law in the precise 
terms desired by the  policy- 
makers in the government, it just 
hadn’t quite understood what the 
government wanted it to do, or 
when Congress desired to make 
a change that the policy planners 
didn’t like Congress must be 
humored but must not be per- 
mitted to “get away with it.” So 
what was done? The fervor and 
zeal that caused the government 
to try to use the tax laws as a tool 
in carrying out economic and so- 
cial changes was too often util- 
ized, after Congress failed to ac- 
cept the dogma, to rewrite the law 
under the guise of issuing regula- 


tions. on Wednesday of this week. He 
heads the Legal Advisory Staff 
Careful Study Before New Tax of the General Counsel's office, 


Legislation 


No matter what I may say to 
you here today I want to make 
this point perfectly clear. 


Whatever suggestions we make 
to Congress for tax legislation will 
be the result of the most careful 
possible study in an effort to de- 
termine what is for the good of 
the entire nation. When we do 
make those recommendations it is 
within the power of Congress to 
do with them as it may see fit. 
Congress has that full responsibil- 
ity. What we cannot get Congress 
to pass by law we will not get by 
regulation. 


which staff was formerly known 
as the Office of the Tax Legis- 
lative Counsel. Mr. Gemmill is 
the lawyer on the team of three 
headed by Under Secretary Fol- 
som. 


Taxpayer’s Views Welcomed 


This group is always receiving 
individuals and committees who 
come with suggestions to offer 
relating to changes in the tax 
laws. Ewery suggestion’ that 
comes in is sent by them to their 
respective staffs for study and 
analysis. Individual expressions 
of opinion and group recommen- 
dations alike are considered and 
weighed in the planning done by 
Mr. Folsom and his aides. 

This same group, together with 
other members of the General 
Counsel's office, including the 
Chief Counsel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and other mem- 
bers of the Analysis Staff of the 
Treasury, will give the same kind 
of study to the issuing of new, 
_ the changing of old, regula- 
tions. 

There is almost a continuous 


Taxation For Revenue Only 


Now you may ask what is the 
purpose of all of this talk about 
what I have called improper ex- 
ercise of the taxing power. Why 
point out that there has grown up 
a dangerous departure from the 
theory of taxation for revenue 
only? Does this mean that I am 
about to suggest that this Ad- 
ministration does not realize the 
need for continuing high taxes? 
Does it mean that the Treasury 
Department and the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue will not do an ef- 
fective job of tax collection and 
enforcement? Does it mean that 
the Department of Justice will not 
vigorously prosecute the criminal 
cases that are turned up in the 
course of the collection process? 

Not at all. It doesn’t mean any 
of these things. 


What it does mean is that there 
will be a change in attitude—a 
change in approach. 


A Fair Tax Structure 


In the first place, rates and 
forms of taxation that are recom- 
mended will not be tailored to fit 
a social philosophy or to favor or 
hurt any special economic group. 
They will be recommended on the 
basis of their place in a system 
of taxation that is best calculated 
to strengthen the sound economy 
upon which the well-being of all 
of our citizens depends. 


Now you may be interested to 
know how this will be done. 


Marion Folsem’s Job 


Mr, Marion Folsom, who has 
had a distinguished career as a 
businessman after leaving your 
sister state of Georgia upon grad- 
uating from its great university, 
and who has distinguished him- 
‘self as a consultant both for Con- 
gress and for national founda- 
tions as well as for his grasp of 
econemic principles; has as 
bility as Under Secretary 


changes 
in regulations. I imagine it is 
safe to assume that if no one is 
clamoring for a change then an 
existing regulation may be al- 
lowed to stand. 

Whenever we get a complaint as 
to the validity of a regulation a 
careful study is made as to the 
justice of the criticism, and you 
can,#est assured that no comment 
of bstance is lightly brushed 
asides 

viewing Regulations 

In addition to the task of re- 
viewing rulings and regulations 
that are especially called to our 
attention, it will be the problem 
of the Bureau and of the Treas- 
ury terimitiate studies on matters 
that in the past have been the 
subject of policy decisions not 
clearly justified by applicable 
statutes. This will be a volun- 
tary effort without any pressure 
from the outside. 

Both in the field of planning 
and in’ the field of revisions, 
Under~ Secretary Folsom and his 
assistants are being greatly aided 
by "conferences and discussions 
held..by the Joint Congressiona} 
Committee on Internal Revenue of 
Colin’ Stam is the 
Ghieft«of Staff. The experience 


cluding that part of it concerned of the Treasury the study and @mé@~advice of Mr. Stam and his 
recommendation of-changes in our -assistants- are imvaiuable in the 


with«the eollection of taxes and 





work that is being done in this 


new Commissioner, T. Coleman 
direction. 


Andrews. Commissioner Andrews 
has repeatedly said “Let’s remem- 
ber, the taxpayer may be right.” 

At a testimonial dinner recently 
given in honor of Commissioner 
Andrews, Under Secretary Folsom 
said “You may have read that 
Commissioner Andrews is a ‘tax- 
payer’s man.’ That is as it should 
be. The laws of the land under 
which the Bureau is operated 
chart its administrative course, 
but it is good to know that the 
action of the Commissioner’s hand 
will be tempered with the sincere 
desire to consider the problems of 
those whom we all serve — the 
nation’s tax-payers.” 


Once again I hasten to inter- 
ject that this attitude is not one 
of softness, but rather one of fair- 
ness. Mr. Andrews hopes to see 
the administration of the collec- 
tion of taxes placed on a more 
sound basis, but once it is certain 
what is owed no one could be 
more persistent or insistent on an 
effective and energetic policy of 
tax collection than is he. We all 
feel — that is, Under Secretary 
Folsom and his aides, the General 
Counsel of the Treasury, and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
—that the most serious problem 
that is faced by the Treasury and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and, therefore, one of the most 
serious problems that is faced by 
your government, is that of the 
preservation of America’s unique 
system of voluntary assessment 
and payment of taxes. 


As Mr. Andrews recently said 
“The voluntary-assessment plan 
can be made to work only in a 
country whose people are in- 
herently honest and patriotic. 
Fortunately, honesty and love of 
country are among the strongest 
traits of the American people; 
but fundamentally human beings 
appear to be pretty much the 
same the world over, in that it 
does not take much of the kind 
of corruption and favoritism that 
recently has been brought to light 
to cause even those citizens who 
are honest to wonder whether the 
only way that they can get justice 
is to do a little cheating them- 
selves.” 


To prevent the breakdown of 
our system, therefore, it is ab- 
solutely esential that complete 
faith and confidence be reestab- 
lished not only in the honesty and 
integrity of the tax collection 
service, but also in the justice and 
fairness of the government's at- 
titude toward the taxpayer. It is 
also essential that the matter of 
certainly be stressed. In this re- 
spect all of us in the tax field of 
the Federal government are seek- 
ing ways in which the same ques- 
tions do not have to be continually 
raised with the possibility that 
different answers will be made in 
successive years. To the extent 
that is possible, an effort will be 
made to decentralize the authority 
to make decisions, and to expedite 
the closing of tax cases. This will 
be part of a system that will make 
it possible for such decisions once 
made to be final. 


This plan of decentralization is 
being considered in a major scale 
in the Treasury itself. Studies are 
being made to determine means 
by which problems relating pri- 
marily to administration of the 
tax program may be placed with 
more finality in the Bureau itself 
rather than being reserved for 
decision in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. To the extent that it seems 
workable, it is desired that those 
functions relating primarily to the 
administration of the tax laws 
shall be delegated to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, whereas the 
problems affecting the policy or 
philosophy underlying a program 
of taxation will be retained in the 
Treasury Department. There is 
currently mucu discussion as to 
the respective functions of the 
Treasury and the Bureau in this 


Treasury Cooperation With 


Congress 

As a matter of fact, we have a 
situation in Washington today in 
which there is excellent coopera- 
tion between the majority mem- 
bers of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the Joint Con- 
zressional Committee on Internal 
Revenue, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and the Treasury De- 
partment, so that any changes in 
legislation that seem desirable or 
mecessary to correct past errors 
should stand a good chance of re- 
ceiving favorable consideration. 

Frankly, there have been times 
in recent years when the tension 
between the Treasury and the 
Bureau on the one hand, and the 
mnembers of their own majority in 
Congress on the other hand, were 
quite marked. Under those cir- 
cumstances it was at times diffi- 
cult to get good legislation. We 
hope this is a matter of the past. 

Of course, I do not mean to in- 
dicate that the members of these 
important committees and the tax 
policy advisors in the Treasury 
will always see eye to eye. But I 
dio say that the desire to cooper- 
ate is marked, and we in the 
‘Treasury will continue to do 
everything possible to foster it. 


Two Bills in Congress 


In two matters quite recently 
I found that there was some sur- 
prise expressed in Congress at 
the views I voiced on two bills 
pending in the Senate. They were 
both designed to meet insistent 
demands of taxpayers. They 
both, according to my views, fitted 
into our American system of law. 
Nevertheless, it was something 
of a surprise that we expressed 
approval of legislation that ap- 
peared to meet requests from the 
taxpayers’ side. 

The first of these is the bill 
that would give the taxpayer the 
wight to file suits for refund 
against the U. S. in the judicial 
district of his residence and to 
have a jury trial in such a case. 
This proposal obviously would 

merely give to the taxpayers of 
every district the right that now 
exists in favor of taxpayers in 
the district where the director 
lives or can be found, since, of 
course, under existing laws tax- 
payers can sue the director in the 
district of the director’s residence 
and have a jury trial there. It has 
seemed traditional for the govern- 
ment to oppose this type of pro- 
posal, but we felt in the Treasury 
that it accords taxpayers a type 
of equal treatment that they are 
entitled to. 


The other of these is the bill 
that would allow appeals to the 
Courts of Appeals of cases involv- 
ing Sections 711, 721 and 722 of 
the World War II excess profits 
tax law. There was considerable 
opposition to the allowance of 
such an appeal by those who 
thought that the questions arising 
under these sections were too 
complicated or too involved for 
an ordinary Court of Appeals to 
understand. Our position was that 
in any trial under our system of 
justice there should be a right of 
appeal to an appellate tribunal 
€ven in a complicated case, es- 
pecially since the Appellate Court 
reviews only errors of law and 
does not reverse on disputed facts 
er the exercise of discretionary 
powers. 

I think that both of these bills 
have an excellent chance of pas- 
sage at this session of Congress. 

We recognize that a proposal is 
not necessarily wrong merely be- 
cause taxpayers ask for it. 


The Administration of the Internal 
Revenue Bureau 

This same attitude is a mark of 

the administration of the Bureau 

of Internal Revenue under the 
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regard. It is one of the questions 
which is receiving careful con- 
sideration by Treasury officials. 
Whatever solution is worked out 
will, it is hoped, result in a busi- 
nesslike administration based 
upon objective interpretations of 
the acts of Congress and on regu- 
lations honestly designed to carry 
out the intent of Congress, rather 
than regulations and interpreta- 
tions reflecting a philosophy or 
policy not laid down by law. 
For all of the officials of the 
Treasury Department from the 


Secretary on down, I can assure 
you that no group of officers or 
employees of the government has 
ever been more desirous of achiev- 
ing an efficient, honest and busi- 
nesslike administration of the tax 
laws than are those now charged 
with that function. To the extent 
to which we fail to meet this ex- 
acting obligation, we would ap- 


preciate your calling us to task. 
We assure you that you will re- 
ceive a respectful and interested 
audience. 





Continued from first page 


After Defense Spending, What—? 


of other businesses as we con- 
sider this question. 


It would be in order, I think, to 
modify the title slightly — “After 
Defense Spending” says “After.” 
There is implied, you see, that de- 
fense spending is not only going 
to taper off, but cease. Obviously, 
as we all know, this is not to be 
the case. Our considerations un- 
der the topic will therefore have 
regard for a diminution, or easing 
off, of defense expenditures — not 
their entire elimination. 


think, help give us better per- 
spective to wrestle with this prob- 
lem to recognize head-on that a 
lot goes on within our economy 
than just the defense portion of it. 


Sound Diagnosis Needed 


I am perfectly aware of the fact 
that it is current conversation 
these days to consider what is 
going to happen when these gov- 
ernment expenditures slide down- 
ward. It is a fine and appropriate 
thing when businessmen and 
others should thus direct their 
attention to this problem. It would 
be my earnest plea, however, 
that consideration of this problem 
be made in the same vein that a 
businessman would consider any 
other problem which confronts 
him day by day—not in a furtive, 
half-scared manner, but in a fully 
confident, straight-forward man- 
ner. The way to solve any prob- 
lem is to marshal the facts relating 
to it, examine them carefully, and 
then come up with a sound diag- 
nosis as to what should be done 
to meet that particular problem. 
This same formula should be ap- 
plied in considering this question 
of the ‘sliding-off of government 
expenditures. 


The Declining Business Portents 


Those who tend to read into the 
question of a slackening-off of 
government expenditures ominous 
signs which portend a sharp busi- 
ness decline would include these 
various arguments, I suppose, in 
making their case. 


(1) They would claim that the 
plant and equipment investment 
account, which has been high in 
recent years, cannot go forward 
at the same rate. This contention 
might reasonably be true within 
limits. Nevertheless, one may 
reasonably suspect that those who 
make too strong a case for this 
particular point may be giving 
emphasis too much to that portion 
of plant and equipment invest- 
ment which has been constructed 
for military or military-related 
purposes. There may quite rea- 
sonably be a tendency on the 
part of these individuals to over- 
look the terrific influence upon 
our economy and need for con- 
tinuing expansion of plant and 
equipment by the ever increasing 
wants, never satisfied, of 159 mil- 
lion American citizens. 

(2) Those who fear the impact 
of the decline of government ex- 
penditures will also point to the 
“catching up” in the residential 
construction field. Here again, 
there is undoubtedly room for 
support to this position. Never- 
theless, to get a true picture of 
this factor of our economy, it 
would be necessary to make a 
careful study of our figures of 
population growth, new marriages, 
new births, and trace the wave of 
these population increases to see 
the impact upon the house con- 
struction market as the result of 
the rapidly increasing number of 
new households being formed. 
Furthermore, it should not be 
overlooked as families expand in 
size the need for those families 


“Government” Spending vs. 
“Defense” Spending 


There is another modification 
that might well be made in the 
title to our remarks. The topic as 
stated refers to “defense” spend- 
ing. Actually, it would be well 
for us to give consideration to the 
tapering off of “government” 
spending, not merely defense 
spending. In the attempts pres- 
ently being made within the vari- 
ous agencies and departments of 
the Federal Government to curtail 
expenditures and to shrink budg- 
ets, our own Department of Com- 
merce, for instance, has succeeded 
in presenting a modified budget, 
cutting off some $169 million, or 
approximately 15% of the Truman 
budget. A substantial part of these 
proposed reductions is not what 
would ordinarily be interpreted as 
being “defense” items. Neverthe- 
less, the curtailment of these 
would - have - been expenditures, 
even though not for defense pur- 
poses, contribute their share to 
over-all curtailment of govern- 
ment expenditures, and it is this 
tapering-off process to which we 
should primarily concern our- 
selves as we consider the topic 
assigned. It should be noted that 
defense expenditures constitute 
approximately 60% of the total 
expenditures of government. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the lion’s share 
of curtailment must find lodg- 
ment in the defense portion of the 
Federal Budget. It is appropriate, 
therefore, that we give special 
consideration to this defense por- 
tion of the sliding - off - expendi- 
tures problem, 


Adding together the amount of 
the unexpended balances July 1, 
1950, to the figures representing 
new obligational authority en- 
acted for the years 1951, 1952 and 
1953, we arrive at a grand total 
for expenditure for national se- 
curity of $208.5 billion. As of 
Dec. 31, 1952, there were approxi- 
mately $110 billion of this sum 
left unexpended. To these figures 
are to be added whatever the 
obligational authority is to be in 
the current budget for the fiscal 
year 1954. Assuming a new de- 
fense budget of say $50 billion, 
this means we have somewhere 
between $150 and $160 billion for 
national security “still in the 
works.” The gross national prod- 
uct for the year 1952 was $365 
billion. In other words, the 
amount of defense “still in the 
works,” including appropriations 
yet to be made for fiscal ’54, total 
only a little over 40% of the turn 
out of goods and services by the 
f2-erican people in one year. No 
denying, of course, that this is a for more space and better ac- 
sizable figure and a sizable per- commodations puts constantly in- 
centage. Nevertheless, it may, 1 creasing pressure upon the house 
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construction industry for more 
and more homes. 


(3) There are those, also, who 
concern themselves with the pos— 
sibility of consumers’ durable 
goods being down somewhat ie 
demand. It is true as will be 
pointed out later on that psy- 
chology plays an important part 
in the operation of our markets. 
It is, therefore, also true that the 
buying of consumers’ durables 
and other goods will be affected 
by individual and mass psy- 
chology. Nevertheless, in general, 
it should be recognized in a crys- 
tal clear fashion that the wants 
of our people are absolutely in- 
satiable. It is impossible to con- 
sider an American nation of 159 
million people as having every- 
thing they want. Therefore, given 
the right kind of atmosphere, and 
given a steady degree of pur- 
chasing power, it is a dead cer- 
tainty that there will be a ton- 
tinued expression of the desires 
on the part of our people to satis- 
fy those unsatisfiable wants.’ Out 
in the Pacific Northwest whence 
I come, it is interesting to note 
the manner in which increasing 
consumption of electrical power 
has come to be an accepted fact, 
I do not have before me at the ' 
moment the quantities of elee- 
trical energy consumed per per- 
son, but I know that the per capita 
consumption of the Pacific North- 
west is very high. There the con- 
sumption of electrical energy is 
doubling every few years. The 
people in that area have come to 
take for granted that household 
“musts” include a complete array 
of electrical gadgets, the’ like of 
which no one ever dreaméd a 
few years ago. These représent 
new products and they represent 
the never ending desire of péople 
to have things which will, add to 
their comfort if they have the 
opportunity to buy them. “ “~~” 


The Psychological Factors 


(4) Those who would predict 
a possible downturn as the result 
of the tapering off of government 
funds will point to the lessening 
of the aggressive spirit on the 
part of businessmen and” pro- 
moters of new business ventures, 
They point out that business ini- 
tiative tends to be dulled by a 
super-spirit of caution as there 
develops a leveling-off, or per- 
haps a slight downturn in the 
business curve. If we are to have 
a dynamic economy, a free en- 
terprise system, not a regimented 
economy, it is to be expected tha 
we will have ups and downs 
this sort as well as ups and downs 
in the volume and intensity of 
the spirit of initiative and: ag- 
gressiveness. To say this, how- 
ever, is not to mean any ominous 
prediction. It is again only a faat- 
ter of looking a situation squarely 
in the face as one would look 
squarely at any problem as he 
wrestles out answers to it. 

(5) Reference has already been 
made to the factor of psychology. 
Those who would predict a’ pos- 
sible downturn might well make 
a pretty good case with respect 
to this factor. It has been touched 
upon in the point noted just 
above. It may well be expanded, 
however, so as to include many 
others than merely those busi- 
nessmen whose initiative might 
be dulled somewhat below their 
normal aggressive spirit. All peo- 
ple, no matter what their walks 
in life, may be affected either br 
fear in mild or more than mild 
degree and by cupidity. It is 
characteristic of any downturn 
that a sense of uneasiness tends 
to develop and it is also charac- 
teristic of any downturn that there 
are those who figure “I can buy 
it cheaper in six months” and, 
therefore, through a sheer spirit 
of cupidity, there is a tendeney 
to aggravate any downward turn. 
Here again this is a characterisi‘e 
of a free economy. That it has 
elements of danger, we shoule 


Continued on page 4¢ 
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After Defense Spending, — What? 


frankly admit. But to recognize 
this as one of the factors of a 
free economy and to deal with it 
as we would with any other factor 
or problem relating to our econ- 
omy is, at least, part of the way 
to solve the problem it poses. We 
have a need for an ever-expand- 
ing quantity of economic educa- 
tion so that all of our people, no 
matter what their walks in life 
may be, may have a better under- 
standing of what their responsi- 
bility is toward helping make our 
economy operate more smoothly 
and more profitably. 

(6) As a further point to be 
mentioned to suport those who 
might be concerned about a down- 
turn would be to point out that 
the history of our economy has 


shown that we have periodic 
“downs” as well as “ups.” No one 
living today can possibly tell 


whether we have learned enough 
about our economy to keep it 
within bounds and thus avoid 
violent downturn or not. I would 
repeat, however, what has been 
suggested above: that one of the 
very best ways we can possibly 
avoid these sharp declines is to 
face uv squarely to the problems 
that are posed and then, as a re- 
sult of economic education which 
will give us a better understand- 
ing as to what our responsibilities 
are, to discharge these responsi- 
bilities and thus make Our own 
contribution toward helping avoid 
the violent declines which have 
been characteristic of our business 
cycles in the past. 

(7) Perhaps one of the strong- 
est arguments which those who 
fear qa decline might offer, is the 
threat that two or more of our 
major industries might happen to 
get into a condition of decline 
simultaneously. Obviously, this 
sort of occurrence could have 
sharp and adverse effects upon 
our economy. 


Offsets to Business Downturn 


As against these points which 
have been noted briefly as being 
reasons for the threat of a pos- 
sible business downturn as gov- 
ernment expenditures taper off 
are some strongly clinching argu- 
ments on the other side of the 
ledger. Let us review some of 
them briefly. 

(1) Built-in Props: It is not un- 
likely that economic measures, 
such as unemployment insurance, 
social security benefits, etc., may 
have some beneficially restrain- 
ing influence on any serious de- 
cline which might threaten. In 
listing arguments for possible 
avoidance of any serious decline, 
such built-in props might well, I 
think, be considered, but perhaps 
only in a relatively minor way. 
There are others which would un- 
doubtedly have a much more far- 
reaching influence. 


(2) Reduced Tax Loads: We 
should welcome the reduction of 
government expenditures, defense 
or otherwise, because of the re- 
ductions in the tax burden upon 
individuals and businesses which 
would automatically follow. 


(3) Productivity Increase: Our 
productivity curve continues 
steadily to increase. Increase in 
productivity means increase in 
“real wages.” As real wages in- 
crease, purchasing power in- 
creases, and thus the ability of 
consumers to consume the output 
of our great industrial plant in- 
creases. 


(4) Population Growth: Refer- 
ence has been made already to 
the important part that a rapidly 
growing population plays. Popu- 
lation growth means new mar- 
riages, new homes, and all of the 
great array of home furnishings 
and equipment which go into 
those new homes. In this statistic 
alone is enough assurance to quiet 


the fears of the most frightened 
skeptic. 

(5) An expanding economy and 
a rising curve of productivity can 
accommodate the outlay for de- 
fense purposes without serious 
impairment to the normal opera- 
tion of our economy. It occurs 
to me that the topic to these 
remarks ‘After Defense Spending, 
What Will Happen to Manufac- 
turing?” might have as alternate 
title “Do We Know Our Own 
Strength?” If we consider that 
the productivity rate of increase 
is 3% a year, then in five years, 
we would have developed an 
ability to produce 15% more per 
capita than five years previously. 
If we consider a gross national 
output of $365 billion per year, 
15% of this figure is nearly $55 
billion per year. In a word then, 
at the present rate of our eco- 
nomic growth in a five year pe- 
riod of time, we would be able 
virtually to take care of a defense 
program of present proportions 
and still not affect our normal 
domestic economy at all. In a 
word, our economy has such po- 
tential that, barring all-out-war, 
we are indeed prepared to pro- 
vide butter and guns. 


(6) As one of the items noted 
above in the list being made for 
the case of him who would predict 
a serious decline, we refer to the 
periodic cyclical downturns which 
we have had in the historic past. 
This same point might well be 
put on the plus side of the ledger. 
After all, if we recognize that this 
is a part of our economy—is a 
price, if you please, that we must 
pay for having the vigorous, dy- 
namic, expanding kind of an 
economy that we possess—then 
we should not be too frightened 
about the possibility of occasional 
downturns. It is, after all, a part 
of our system. Why then be 
frightened about it? The thing we 
should be concerned about, of 
course, is that by our very ap- 
prehension we do not encourage 
the development of adverse psy- 
chology which will cause a per- 
fectly normal, mild downturn to 
develop into a serious depression. 


(7) It should be noted too, as we 
are recognizing the basic truth 
that the needs, the desires and 
the wants of human beings never 
have been and never will be satis- 
fied, that somewhat similarly, the 
needs for the nation as a whole 
never get fully met. Consider, for 
example, highways and schools. 
Our highway system is inadequate 
and must require tremendous ex- 
penditures of money in order to 
bring it up to a point where it can 
even come close to meeting the 
needs of an expanding, increasing- 
ly dynamic nation. Perhaps some of 
these roads will have to be paid 
for, and perhaps should be paid 
for, by the users—that is, by the 
collection of tolls. Otherwise, it 
might become such a burden upon 
the Federal Treasury that the job 
could not, and perhaps should not 
be done in that manner. At any 
rate, irrespective of the manner 
of financing at this moment, the 
point is that here is a tremendous 
need to be filled by the Amer- 
ican family as a whole; and cer- 
tainly the expenditure of the huge 
sums necessary to meet these 
needs, would go far toward taking 
up slack occasioned by the falling 
off of government expenditures 
because of the lessening of de- 
fense urgencies. Similarly, the 
school program has been under 
terrific pressure because of the 
wave of youngsters who have 
been coming along into school age 
of late. 


(8) Perhaps one of the most im- 
portant factors on the side against 
being unduly apprehensive by the 
dropping off of defense expendi- 
tures, is to be found in an all-out 


sales program launched and exe- 
cuted by hundreds of thousands 
alerted, on-their-toes business 
executives and employers through- 
out the country. I read recently 
a statement indicating that the 
number of salesmen presently 
employed by business is fewer on 
a basis proportionate to the pres- 
ent size of our economy than in 
most other periods of the past. If 
we are to meet the curtailment 
of defense expenditures and the 
problems inherent therein without 
the slightest question of doubt the 
businessmen of America must de- 
sign selling programs with all that 
that term means of a quality and 
to an extent that they have never 
engaged in before in their whole 
business lives. 

Now, of course, it is to be rec- 
ognized that there are many un- 
predictables which no one can 
possibly forecast. What will Rus- 
sia do tomorrow? What will 
Mother Nature, as she performs 
her Acts of God, do tomorrow, 
and where will her actions be 
visited and upon whom? How 
will our people, and the peoples 
of other nations, react to the 
various developments which come 
along from day to day? Everyone 
has his own share in discharging 
his specific responsibility to help 
meet whatever problems arise. 


Suggestions to Management 


Today we are meeting as men 
directly concerned with manage- 
ment. Therefore, it is appropriate 
that a few thoughts be expressed 
as to just what we, as business 
managers, might do to make our 
contribution. Here are a few spe- 
cific suggestions as to what man- 
agement may be able to do by 
making a direct contribution to- 
ward helping avoid any serious 
decline which might occur as a 
result of the tapering off of de- 
fense and/or other government 
expenditures. 

(1) First of all, it is important 
that managers of business, like 
every other group truly have a 
better understanding of our eco- 
nomic system. When we realize 
that only some 7% our our chil- 
dren get any economic education 
at all, and that what education 
they do get along these lines, is 
somewhat antiquated and of not- 
too-high-degree quality, we must 
recognize the added responsibility 
that management has to help 
make our economic system tick 
best. Businessmen themselves are 
too often so wedded to their 
prejudices that they fail to be 
objective in the analysis of some 
of the problems that confront us 
in the business world today. Take 
the matter of government debt. 
There are those, and I have talked 
with some of them, who somehow 
or other rather blindly attack 
government for the big debt as if 
somehow or other “government” 
was something apart and detached. 
Perhaps, before World War I, it 
might have been well and good 
for the average businessman to 
have taken the attitude that gov- 
ernment should stand over in the 
corner and be seen and not heard. 
That was at a time when the 
national debt was in the neighbor- 
hood of $2 billion. That figure 
could not have too profound an 
influence upon the entire national 
economy. Today, however, when 
the national debt is approximately 
$265 billion and has threatened to 
go higher, no one in his right 
mind who gives even a moment’s 
thought to the problem can blithe- 
ly and blandly assume that he is 
not directly interested in such a 
situation. Indeed, the very man- 
ner in which $50 million of this 
staggering debt load is refunded by 
the Treasury, has a profound ef- 
fect upon each man’s business. If 
those maturing notes are funded 
within the banking system, that 
action is inflationary; if financed 
outside the banking system, it is 
non-inflationary. Which of the 
two courses is chosen has a direct 
and sharp bearing upon each and 
every man’s business: This is 








merely to illustrate the great im- 
portance for businessmen them- 
selves to become increasingly ob- 
jective, to become increasingly 
more divested of prejudices which 
cannot find a proper place in 
working out the many problems 
which are bound to confront us 
day by day. 

(2) Management should direct 
itself towards improving its po- 
sition in its respective businesses 
by the adoption of better tech- 
nological methods. 

(3) Management should improve 
itself by developing a program 
for better research—economic and 
marketing research, technological 
research, health research, etc. 

(4) Management should concern 
itself about how to achieve greater 
efficiency and economy. 

(5) Management should concern 
itself how it may, as a result of 
greater efficiency and economy, 
and other factors, develop lower 
prices for better goods. 

(6) Management should concern 
itself with design to make its 
articles for sale increasingly more 
attractive to a consuming public 
whose wants can never be wholly 
satisfied. 

(7) Management should concern 
itself with health conditions with- 
in the plant and in such areas as 
it is appropriate for it to interest 
itself. 

(8) Management should concern 
itself with better communities. 
This means that management and 
its managers should become di- 
rectly and actively interested in 
constructive community programs, 
such as community chest, 
churches, youth organizations, etc., 
ete. 

(9) Management should con- 
stantly concern itself with plans 
and actions looking toward better 
working relationships with its 
employees. 

(10) Management should con- 
cern itself constantly with pro- 
grams and actions looking for 
improved relationships with cus- 
tomers. 

(11) Management should con- 
stantly concern itself with the 
development of better relations 
with the community as a whole. 

(12) Management should con- 
cern itself with the development 
of better relationships within its 
own management force. 

(13) And as has already been 
indicated management most cer- 
tainly should, in this present pe- 
riod, devote itself to a degree that 
it has never devoted itself before, 
toward the development of a sales 
promotion program of quality 
and extent which will help not 
only the given business, but the 
economy as a whole. 


No Need for Peace Panic 
“After Defense Spending, What 
Will Happen to Manufacturing?” 
Numerous suggestions have been 
forward-passed to you today pri- 
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marily that your own thinking on 
this important subject be stimu- 
laled. m0Ost assurediy business is 
a ‘sensitive thing, and most~ as- 
surediy the businessman is even 
more sensitive. But if we get off 
and take a good objective look at 
ourselves, why in heaven's name 
should we be so panicky about 
peace in Korea for instance, as if 
that very fact was a calamity in 
itself. Are we afraid of ourselves? 
Are we afraid of our own 
strength? Are we afraid of our 
ability to produce a lot of things 
that we consumers—that's all of 
us—want and can use, instead of 
manutacturing a lot of destructive 
instruments of war that do not 
give the consumer any direct con- 
suming benefit at all? 

Let’s stop fighting shadows. 
Let’s stop worrying that the best 
things of life may come our way. 
One of the best things in life 
that could possibly come our way 
is peace, or near-peace, and the 
diminution of the terrific burden 
of armaments that we have been 
obliged to carry. Let’s recognize 
that the curtailment of these ter- 
rific expenditures for instruments 
of destruction do indeed mean 
lessened budgets. Lessened budg- 
ets mean reduced taxes. Re- 
duced taxes mean more money in 
your business and more money in 
your private pocket to spend as 
you want to spend those monies, 
not as government would spend it 
for you. Is this exactly to be 
classified as a calamity? Isn’t it 
high time that we do some straight 
thinking, that we get our per- 
spectives set straight, and that we 
realize more than we ever have 
before what a blessing we have in 
the kind of an economy and pro- 
ductive plant American possesses. 
I would not be a Pollyanna and 
make any flat predictions that we 
will not have future economic 
adjustments. Of course not. No 
one in his right mind would make 
such a silly prediction. There are 
these unpredictables to which ref- 
erence has already been made. 
Nevertheless, if we look at the 
doughnut more frequently, rather 
than the hole in the doughnut— 
if we look at the tremendous po- 
tential strength we possess as in- 
dividuals, as businesses, and as a 
nation, then it seems to me by 
facing our problem calmly and 
intelligently, we should and will 
make any adjustments that need 
be made in our national life with 
a minimum amount of disturb- 
ance, and certainly without alarm 
as to the threat of plunging our- 
selves into the depths of a de- 
pression. 

America has the most produc- 
tive economic system on earth. 
America has the greatest political 
system on earth. With a simple 
faith in. Divine Guidance, and 
with clear-headed determination 
on the part of all of us, we have 
no reason to fear the future. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 


Security Traders Association of New York (STANY) Bowl- 
ing League standing as of April 2, 1953 is as follows: 


Team— 


Meyer (Capt.), Kaiser. Swenson, 


Murphy (Capt.), 
Gavin 


Corby 


Points 
Burian (Capt.), G. Montanye, Voccoli, Siegel, Reid_____- sl 
Frankel, Wechsler, Barker 31% 
Bean (Capt.), Frankel, Strauss, Nieman, Bass, Krassowich 29 
Hunter (Capt.), Klein, Weissman, Murphy, Searight-______-_- 28 
Krisam (Capt.), Ghegan, Jacobs, Gannon, Cohen_____-___~ 28 
Goodman (Capt.), Smith, Valentine, Meyer, Farrell, Brown 28 
Growney (Capt.), Craig, Fredericks, Bies, MeGovern______ 26% » 
Serlen (Capt.), Gersten, Krumholz, Rogers, Gold_________- 23 
Manson, D. Montanye, O’Mara, Pollack, = 
Donadio (Capt.), Demaye, Whiting, O’Connor, Rappa, Seijas 19 
Leone (Capt.), Greenberg, Tisch, Werkmeister, Leinhard 
oh Ne lineata coh tnengistae inal 19 
Mewing (Capt.), Bradley, Weseman, Hunt, Gronick, Huff___ 


200 Point Club 


Bernie Weissman ____223 
Will Krisam__-____- 211 


Charlie Kaiser 
Jack Manson ____207-203 


13% 


5 Point Club 


“Duke” Hunter 
Julie Bean 
Mike Growney 
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In di c ati ons of Curr ent The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 


Business Activity week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 





Latest Previous Month Year 

AMERICAN ERON AND STEEL IVYSTITITE: Week Week Ago Agu Mouth ye v4 

Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity) .......~. Apr. 12 $98.3 *97.1 101.3 62.3| ALUMINUM (BUREAU OF MINES): 
Equivalent to— Production of primary aluminum in the U. 8. 

Steel ingots and castings (met tons)........-_____-______ Apr. 12 $2,216,000 *2,190,000 2,284,000 1,294,000 (in short tons)—-Month of January... 89,895 83,419 716,934 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: Stocks of aluminum (short tons) end of Jan. 9,336 7,274 10,190 
Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 

Fe ES ee ee Mar. 28 6,482,050 6,488,900 6,521,100 6,401,650| AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE—Month 

Crude runs to stilis—daily average (bbis.)_.....___.______ dar. 28 17,000,000 7,099,000 7,090,000 6,590,000 of January: 
en ee etpitiltiniepdinionsminnndib Mar. 28 22,659,000 23,256,000 23,360,000 21,837,000 Total domestic production (barrels of 42 gal- 
ag OR Ee a i Lea Var. 28 2,411,000 2,866,000 2,935,000 2.750.090 I GERRY Caectcliewcenninrs sicagentt 223,868,000 226,449,000 211,770,000 
Distillate fuel oi] output (bbls.).....____._ __.-_______ asso (at. 28 10,159,000 10,338,000 10,796,000 9.712.000 Domestic crude oi] output (barrels)._...... 203,214,000 205,645,000 192,712,000 
Residual fuct of eutout 4000s.) qt neem seeseoccne Mar. 28 8,863,000 8,944,000 9,017,000 8.846.000 Natural gasoline output (barrels) — 20,617,000 20,769,000 19,035,000 
Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— Benzo] output (berrels)_.-.-------..----.. 37,000 35,000 23,000 

Pinished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at.....__._____- Mar.28 162,878,000 163,324,000 157,612,000 158,816,000 Crude oil imports (barrels) = 19,098,000 18,685,000 15,123,000 
NE EE SE LS ee ED Aar. 28 18,417,000 18,492,000 20,550,000 16,179,000 Refined products imports (barrels) ~~ - 16,078,000 17,423,000 14,343,000 

BS ES Mar. 28 59,757,000 59,751,000 68,025,000 48.537.000 Indicated consumption domestic and export 

os fg 8 gt Le Mar. 28 41,002,000 41,844,000 44,432,000 36,523,000 (barrels) --..--~ 267,935,000 277,738,000 261,965,000 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: Decrease all stock (barrels) ae 8,891,000 15,181,000 20,729,000 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_....._.___._____ Mar. 28 715,337 701,142 668,805 725,487 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)_.Mar. 28 669,172 671,689 656,073 672,296 | BUILDING CONSTRUCTION PERMIT VALUA- 

CIVIL ENGIN — TION IN URBAN AREAS OF THE U. 8.— 

NEW ao COeeSaOTN aaeentnnenetin U. S. DEPT. OF — Month of Janu- 

Teal U. GB, Commeeetee nose April 2 $342,036,000 $344,055,000 $273,663,000 $345,654,000 ary (000's omitted) 

SUNREEIIED, . cccemsnominessenscnmeetiiagiaabaaa dae April2 158,480,000 233,623,000 127,203,000  191.279,000| Al! building construction. _-—.——--—_-____. $575,615 = °8602,709 9627.43 

EE April 2 183,556,000 110,432,000 146.460.000 154.375.000 New residential — 312,701 *314,070 297,184 
a“) fs Cera ee SEA April2 160,207,000 80,644,000 132,430,000 101.826.000 New nonresidential —_ 185,565 *215,612 158,789 
| | La ree F 5 54 ¢ Os Te April 2 23,349,000 29,788,000 14,030,000 52.549.000 Additions, alterations, etc. a 77,349 *73,027 71,441 

COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 

Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)....__._.....__________ Mar. 28 8,200,000 8,120,000 8.500.000 9,831,000 | BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) IN THE 

Pennsylvania anthracite (tons)_........_..________ ....-~Mar. 28 325,000 524.000 554,000 729,000 UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, " 

SS 0” gg Ra a rl a a ee eae rae Mar. 2 137,500 #115.200 121,900 132.400 INC.—Month of February 7,947 9,468 7,138 
me ed STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE CONE (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month of Ped 

SYSTEM—1 VE ES Se ar. (BU J ——Mon 7) eb.: 

EDISON pepe any Mo = ag, 38 333 i? $3 101 Pro@vction (net. tems)... .....<cmeasnuns 6,134,175 *6,767,814 6,355,151 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.) ‘ A 0 ‘ Oven coke (net tons) wane ciuplhintadaliniaadiaas 5,679,775 6,284,493 5,769,909 

- Pp +) ----------------------~-~---- pr. 4 8,018,761 8,074,521 8,172,952 7,218,831 Beehive coke (net tons)___.._..__.______ 454,400 483,321 585,242 

FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & Oven coke stocks at end of month (net tons) 1,996,251 *2,074,702 1,765,363 
eee ee ee Apr. 2 171 188 180 185 

IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—1947-49 = 100— 

oo. Uw a Mar. 31 4.376c 4,376c 4,376¢ 4,131¢ Month of weeruany: 
Pig. iron (per grass ten)... -----------...-... Mar. 31 $55.26 $55.26 $55.26 $52.72] All items amp agnaiieaameed 113.4 113.9 112.4 
RE ee eee war. 31 $44.25 $44.25 $44.25 $42.00 Food __. LR Be. 111.5 113.1 112.6 

METAL PRICES \(E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): Sy ~~ eee. ow 111.1 112.9 112.6 
Electrolytic copper— Cereals and bakery products ea 117.6 117.7 115.5 

I Apr. 1 30.300c 29.100¢c 29.500¢ 24.200c Meats, poultry and fish_.....---.._. 107.7 110.9 116.7 

as eupidiomenneneaawenmpennibenl Apr. 1 34.750c 34.775¢ 34.300c 27.425¢ Dairy products _ wniesiewedsideviitients 110.7 111.46 112.7 

oe SE eee ae Apr. 1 119.000¢ 121.500c 121.500c 121.500¢ Fruits and vegetables__........_____ 115.9 116.7 109.5 
SE EL ee ae Ce ee Apr. 1 13.500c 13.500c 13.500c 19.000c Other feeds af Bome......cscnacenubdd 107.3 109.7 105.8 
BO LT ES a TT pt see HE te Apr. 1 13.300c 13.300¢ 13.300c 18.800c po Ses eh PERF ery res. 116.6 116.4 114.0 
8 eee eee Apr. 1 11.000c 11.000c 11.250c 19.500c Rent - apes ean eweecihitlaren ataclinlisesas 121.5 121.1 116.4 

MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: Gas and electricity. _---------------- 106.1 105.9 103.8 
U. 8. Government Bonds_............_______--__________ April 7 94.48 93.94 94.93 97.27 Solid fuels and fuel oil__------------__ 123.3 123.3 139.6 
Cet rimratttlinadanttiaaintanninerdtintttnmante? 106.56 106.74 107.80 109.97 Housefurnishings ---~----~-----~~--- 108.0 107.7 120.0 
(pee a Rd ah ne ae aia ce i snl TiS ase Pe oh ES April 7 109.79 109.97 111.25 114.27 Household operation —~.__-.-------~.- 113.5 113.4 110.8 
BB. cetindadctiomrectmsemeseentaneseeeacsesese atone April 7 108.70 108.70 109.97 112.75 Apparel wanna nena neem nnenee 204.6 106.6 106-8 
a ae ee sae eee eee eae ree April 7 105.86 106.04 106.92 109.24 Transportation —-------- === 129.1 129.3 123.7 
| eee icramnentinerennatpeiimadiel April 7 102.30 102.46 103.30 104.31 Medical care -_------------------~------ 119.3 119.4 134.8 
TN EE EL 6 Se RE RR, SE April 7 104.66 104.83 105.34 107.09 Personal care _ . woe eee n ane 112.5 112.4 1111 
 * — ~ e20S S Tee April 7 106 21 106 21 107 44 109 60 Reading and recreation. a 107.5 107.8 106.6 
TS TE PFC April 7 109.06 109.24 110.55 113.50 Other goods and services_._._-----..--.. 115.8 115.9 114.4 

MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. S. Government Bendés....................----.-_-......... April 7 2.89 2.94 2.86 2.6g | FABRICATED STRUCTURAL STEEL (AMERI- 

RVCCES COROT NES nc cai ttettweses cee cecton cmapuced April 7 3.36 3.35 3.29 3.17 CAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUC- 7. 

DOD... .comimdtivietminiiedtidpiliebadibnnrenice aistinngiowningll F 3.18 3.17 3.10 2.94 TION)—Month of February: . 

ES IS 1 Ae TE SEE AS SES te tein ia i ipril 7 3.24 3.24 3.17 3.02 Contracts,, closed (tonnage )—estimated______ 182,184 *271,077 230,832 

s SORT EG EE: BAA ACEP PRE >t Fe PRE 2 0 Mey \pril 7 3.40 3.39 3 34 321 Shipments (tonnage )—estimated__________= 237,499 *239,892 246,398 
BO ~~ ~~ nn nnn nm nnn nnn = - - --- ----- =~ \pril 7 3.61 3.60 3.55 3.49 

Railroad Group ---__--__-_----____--__---_______ ------- April 7 3.47 3.46 3.43 3.33| HOUSEHOLD WASHERS AND IRONERS — 

Public Utilities Group----------------------__-________- April 7 3.38 3.38 3.31 3.19 STANDARD SIZE—(AMERICAN HOME 

Industrials Group ---~-------------_---__--_-_-_______- April 7 3.22 3.21 3.14 2.98 LAUNDRY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX__._._....._.......... “417 TION)—Month of February: 

NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: _ enone ot oes 434.9) pactory sales of washers (units)..-...----- 326,604 277,309 255,864 
pS RE TL I EL a Mar. 28 231,803 207,239 220,319 189,705 | Factory sales of ironers (units)----------~- — ~~ Ho 
i  eeoen ese __--------Mar. 28 247,441 247.375 251.149 198.922| Factory sales of dryers (units) -~---------- 57,136 , m0 
Percentage of activity............_______-- pace wisn wtriiwas Mar. 28 94 95 95 84 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period___._____________ Mar. 28 455,688 476,361 437,345 380,443 vaceeom saaueee. a ee a 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— \ison Month of February: ; 

Oe ES eee _Apr. 3 107.20 107.33 107.84 109.98} weekly earnings— 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- All manufacturing ___-- chatnniagainnain $71.42 *$71.51 $66.91 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK I  —EEEEEEE—E——EE EE 77.43 *77.43 72.18 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: Nondurable goods - eee Oe 63.16 *63.16 60.12 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) — Hours- 

.... - 8 Se SSS es a eee Mar. 21 31,193 29,215 28,073 29,249 EEE EE: 41.0 41.1 40." 

ES ee eee ae Mar. 21 908,548 643,085 806,963 830,857 Durable goods o, WE! Bs 41.9 *41.9 41." 

HOROe: CRORE emecitecetentionic Vitivdindiouvtntatintmeaiiiann e- 2° QRpene tt $38,002,100 / $36,0L.,049 $37 ,6... Despereaiey QGP Ja... icciusi cei 39.8 *39.9 39.5 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )p— Hourly earnings— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales__._._._.____..._._.Mar. 21 31,229 29,534 24,821 24,650 ee ee aaa $1.742 *$1.740 $1.64¢ 
FE ES eee ee Mar. 21 156 130 146 131 Durable goods oe i 1.848 *1.848 1.77) 
ee ee Mar. 21 31,073 29,404 24,675 24,519 Nondurable goods te Bier 1.587 *1.583 1.522 

Number of shares—Total sales__.._....-._.._________-__ Mar. 21 874,256 819,250 697,299 684,140 
eg ae Mar. 21 5,221 4,860 5,405 4.181 | WETAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS)— 

Customers’ other sales_._.._£_................_._.._...Mar. 21 869,035 814,364 691,894 679,959 Average for month of March: 

SRD: bedi etic dieeemeGawsctcacaéunesbasmnisstntill Mar.21 $34,205,705 $32,666,549 $28,364,497 $29,231,92¢ Copper (per pound) 

Round-lot sales by dealers— Flactroletic domestic refinery OPN: 29.289¢ 24.968¢ 24.200c 

Number of shares—Tctal sales_..............._._..... Mar. 21 285,870 267,480 193,220 176,350 Electrolytic export refinery._------------ 34.451c 34.783¢ 27.425¢ 
SATS GON? pct decent tanamensnseweitwtin a Mar. 21 catieaitapiits a ” . ameudied Lead (per pound )— 

Other sales... 5-5 ---- Mar. 21 285,870 267,480 193,220 176,350 Common, New York an celebs deaiiadimmi 13.404c 13.500c 19.000c 
Round-lot purchases by dealers— Common, Si. Louis ocsihnstiisititiimedial 13.204c 13.300c 18.800c 

I Oe Ca ih deem emn sce sneeswonswinnsé Mar. 21 302,240 302,770 319,570 311,620 Silver and Sterling Exchange— 

TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK Silver, New York (per ounce)__---------- 85.250c 85.250c RA_NQN- 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS Silver. London (pence per ounce) .---_-- 74.0004 74.000d 77.0004 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): Sterling Exchange (Check)__----.------- $2.81605 $2.81906 $2.7 9778 

Total Round-lot sales— - Zinc (per pound)—East St. Louis......---- 11.029¢ 11.483¢ 19.50Ce 
_ | |e eee «3s 343,160 347,570 206,000 265,040} Tin (per pound) 
GER GRD cence ccccchitttnehotdttbiscnttnnccscdeds Mar. 14 8,497,950 8,829,340 5,753,150 7,525,650 New York Straits RII 121.442¢ 121.500 121. "re 

RE ee ae Mar. 14 6,241,110 9,176,910 5,959,150 7,790,690 $sNew York. 99% min. REE OR 120.442c 120.500c 120.500c 

ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- Gold (per ounce, U. 8S. price)-..---------- $35.000 $35.000 $35.000 
BERS, EXCEPT ODD- ~ ony! on ow — ated Quicksilver (per flask of 76 pounds)_-----~- — “— -~ — 

Ss s jalis' stocks in which registered— © ‘ ’ i ee 37. é .350e 
bo ye see aden reemeriertannen ee =-- Mar. 14 888,750 999,650 628,560 wastet, “Sauer on ant eo oe 34.500c 34.500c 50.000c 
GES | wo enetwenemiguaoummuennmamanmean an ~ naan Mar. 14 171,890 167,060 107,890 143,260 Antimony (per pound) in cases, Laredo____ 35.000c 35.000c 50.500c 
CE GEES ewenceccesnaseswoneawccesco= —eeenane oe 717,890 759,240 484,930 618,12 Patinum refined (per ounce) aE: OEE $90.000 $90.000 $90.000 
| Mar. 14 889,780 926.300 592,820 761,380] +caamium (per pound) . BOL RE 2: $2.00000 on.seeen Sy ons 
on i the floor— Ce i 2.07 .6750 
a ee a a ca Mar. 14 211,920 272,820 133,650 me See on —--—_——.... ee ee ee 
CY eee Mar. i¢ 10,800 13,200 12,500 19,400] “Cobalt. 97’. PLGA eS $2.40000 $2.40000 $2.40009 
Other @O106 2... 2c enn se - - +--+ oe Mar. 14 197,260 247,780 122,960 234, 76C Aluminum, 99% plus, ingot (per pound) -__- 20.500¢ 20.500c 19.000¢ 
Total sales << Mar. i4 208,060 260,980 135,460 254,160 Magnesium, ingot (per pound) — 26.423c 24.500c 24.500c 
Other transactions initiated off the floor— . PONNNIINI.. = a — --dnanandiphcehancilt Sibabilacte Sidiatmisicaniasiiaaaioien 60.000c 60.000c 56.500c 
I ee ees dineiinoslinainnsiiniin wee J6 296.585 286,200 225,621 280,534 . 
OO ee Mar. 14 81,970 72,340 32,300 40,470 MOODY'S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 
I ncn ae Mar. 14 358,605 384,435 231,015 371,759 200 COMMON STOCKS—Month of March: 
|” SERRE ee nee ee bicnineneeent. 14 440,575 456,775 263,315 412,229 Industrial (125) a ee 5.36 5.26 5.54 
Total round- _ transactions for account of members— ar ee sesame ost an seenme Railroad (25) 6.07 5.69 5.25 
OO aa ae a , , , O% j, ,268,29 ‘ . . . . 50 

Senne ener ee atnnne rer er als, ig 264,660 252.600 152,190 eet, . coo ‘Tel.) (24) 4 oan vt 
ERE a EES Sal Ri ARG APEA Mar. 14 1,273,755 1,391,455 838,905 1,226,639) socusanee (16) ewer a 3.29 3.17 3.37 

OR EC. 5 LMC RE A far. 14 1,538,415 1,644,055 991,595 1,427,703) ‘aveene 1 9068 a 5.36 5.22 5.49 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. s. DEPT. OF g pep rani emnnstinianiaiin ‘ 

LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): NON-FARM REAL ESTATE FORECLOSURES— 

Commodity Group— Mar. 3 FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN INSUR- 

BE Sith sect tntintie sce temncoeensnsus ar. 31 109.8 110.0 109.9 111.4 . i 

Mar. 31 98.0 *99.0 99.1 107.6 ANCE CORPORATION 

See ar ag mee tie dea Misctnecennnencee Mar. 31 104.7 105.0 105.5 108.3 Month of December , to 1,585 1,435 1,490 
Toc hcbti.dntbn titi titinGipbhanecaboasonoccoccosooce= : . 4 " ‘ 

Meats ---~-~-------~------—~—~___-_-___-- 7 -~---- Mar. st 93.4 294.7 96.7 111 5 *Revised figure. *Based on the producers’ quotation. tBased on the average of 

All commodities other than farm and foods______------ Mar. 31 113.3 113.4 113.2 112.9] ine producers’ and platers’ quotations. §Average of quotation on special shen*s 10 
Revised figure. fIncludes 675,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. §Based on new annual capacity of 117,547,470 tons as | platers. Domestic, 5 tons or more but less than carload lot boxed. §$Price fos tim 

of Jan. 1, 1953 as against the Jan. 1, 1952 basis of 108,587,670 tons. contained. *°**F.o.b. Port Colbourne, U. 8. duty included. 
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Securities Now 


® Agricultural Insurance Co. (4/14) 

Wiarch 25 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par $10) 
Ye be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
about April 14 at the rate of one new share for each three 
ghaves held: rights to expire on April 29. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For general corpo- 
xate purposes. Office—Watertown, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


%& Mid investment & Discount, Inc. 

Wiarch 26 (letter of notification) 37,425 shares of com- 
wagon stock (par $1). Price—$5.75 per share. Proceeds— 
Wor working capital. Underwriter — Gottron, Russell & 
oe. Cleveland, Ohio. Offering—Now being made. 


Afuminium Ltd. (4/24) ; 

larch 30 filed 818.657 shares of capital stock (no par) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
en or about April 24 at rate of one new share for each 
19 shares held; rights to expire on or about May 15. Price 
-—Moet to exceed $37.50 per share (Canadian) or alternate- 
iy, at the option of each subscriber, the equivalent in 
ww. S&S. dollars on the date on which the price is deter- 
mined. Proceeds—For expansion program. Dealer Man- 
agets—The First Boston Corp. and White, Weld & Co. to 
thead group inIUnited States; and A. E. Ames & Co., Ltd. 
to bead group in Canada. 


&merican Reenforced Paper Co., Attleboro, Mass. 
@haech 18 (letter of notification) 1,960 shares of common 
e@teck (par $5). Price—$15.25 per share. Proceeds—To P. 
‘Z. Sackson, the selling stockholder. Underwriter—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, Mass. 


@rcturus Electronics, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
@arch 27 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of class 
A common stock (par one cent). Price — 50 cents per 
Mare. Proceeds—To Delbert E. Replogle, President. Un- 
#eewriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


Aekansas-Missouri Power Co. (4/27) 

6 filed 40,000 shares of 542% cumulative preferred 
etock. Price—At par ($25 per share). Proceeds—To re- 
imalpurse the company, in part, for property additions and 
Gmprovements. Underwriter—Edward D. Jones & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

%& A&rkansas-Missouri Power Co. 

April 6 filed 47,413 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
we offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
wecord March 31 at the rate of one new share for each 
eigtt shares held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Weeceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriter—None, but 
soliciting dealers will be paid a commission. 


® Armstrong Rubber Co. (4/28) 

Wiarch 31 filed $4,000,000 of 5% convertible subordinated 
@ebentures due May 1, 1973. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For working capital. Business— 


WHanufacturer of tires and tubes. Underwriter—Reynolds 
& Co., New York. 


Ashiand Oil & Refining Co. 
Web. 27 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative second pre- 
@erged stock, $1.50 series of 1952 (no par) (convertible 
wrior to June 15, 1962) to be offered for subscription by 
@fficers and employees of company and its American 
wand Canadian subsidiaries under a “Restricted Stock Op- 
tien Plan for Employees.” Price—Alternate provisions 


wf the market value of the stock at the time the 
wre granted. Proceeds—For working capital and used in 


wart for property additions and improvements. Under- 
writer—None. 


Atomic Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Miarch 23 (letter of notification) 232,000 shares of com- 
wmeon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Pro- 
weeds—For exploration. Office—Interstate Trust Bidg., 
Wenver, Colo. Underwriter—Luckhurst & Co., Inc., New 


Six the purchase price at 85% and 100%, respectively, 
options 


&veo Manufacturing Corp. 
M&eech 20 (letter of notification) 11,500 shares of common 
stock (par $3). Price — At market (approximately $8.50 
= share). Proceeds—To Judson Sayre, who is the sell- 
stockholder. Underwriter—None, but E. Lowitz & 
., New York, will act as broker. 


% Gankers Reserve Life Insurance Co., 

North Birmingham, Ala. 
@March 31 (letter of notification) 29,728 shares of com- 
mmon stock. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For work- 


img capital. Office—1729% Third Ave., North Birming- 
tham, Ala. Underwriter—None. ; 
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in Registration 


Bearings Co. of America, Lancaster, Pa. 

March 9 filed $600,000 of first mortgage 52% con- 
vertible bonds due from 1954 to 1968, inclusive. Price— 
100% of principal amount. Proceeds—To retire $303,000 
4%% convertible bonds and $74,250 of 442% class A pre- 
ferred stock and 5% class B preferred stock and for 
working capital. Underwriter—Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


*% Berry Petroleum Co., Inc., Newton, Kan. 

March 30 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of class A 
common stock. Price—$12.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
drilling expenses. Office—1801 Maine St., Newton, Kan- 
sas. Underwriter—None. 


Biackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co. (4/21) 
March 19 filed $5,800,000 first mortgage and collateral 
trust bonds, due March 1, 1983. Preeeeds—To repay bank 
loans and for improvements. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co., Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and Lee Higginson Corp. (jointly); Estabrook & 
Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers; Union Securities Corp. Bids—To be re- 
ceived up to 11 a.m. (EST) at 49 Federal St., Boston, 
Mass 


% Brazos-Western Oil & Gas Corp., Houston, Tex. 
March 27 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds 
—For drilling expenses. Office — City National Bank 
Bldg., Houston, Tex. Underwriter—None. 


Bristol Oils Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
25 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Approximately 64.48 cents per share. Proceeds— 
To acquire leases and for corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—None. To be named by amendment. 


*% Broad Street Investing Corp., New York 

March 31 filed 500,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
At market. Proceeds—For investment. Underwriter— 
None. 


Byrd Oil Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
Oct. 22 filed $1,750,000 of 10-year 54%% convertible sink- 
ing fund mortgage bonds due Nov. 1, 1962, to be offered 
tor subscription by common stockholders at the rate 
of $100 of bonds for each 28 shares of stock held (for 
a 14-day standby). Certain stockholders have waived 
their rights. Price—At par. Proceeds—To repay $1,014,- 
500 of outstanding notes and for drilling expenses and 
working capital. Underwriters — Dallas Rupe & Son. 
Dallas, Texas; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; 
and Straus, Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. Offering 
—Postponed. 
* C.1.T. Financial Corp., New York 
April 2 filed 374,500 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be offered under “Restricted Stock Option Plan for Key 
Employees” to certain employees of the corporation and 
its subsidiaries. 


*% California Tungsten Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
March 30 (letter of notification) 1,999,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—15 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital, etc. Underwriter—Tellier & Co., New 
York. 


Carver Oil & Gas Co., Inc. 
March 23 (letter of notification) 2,042,051 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—12% cents per share. 
Proceeds—For development of properties, etc. Office— 
c/o Ralph T. Masters, 163 Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Securities National Corp., Newark, N. J. 


% Cascade Natural Gas Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
March 30 (letter of notification) 60,720 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par) to be offered in partial exchange 
for a maximum amount of 11,400 shares of 8% cumula- 
tive convertible stock (par $5) and common stock (par 
$5) of Northwest Cities Gas Co. Underwriter—None. 


Central City Milling & Mining Corp. 
March 4 (letter of notification) 1,800,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining operations. Underwriter—R. L. Hughes & 
Co., Denver, Colo. 


Central and South West Corp. 

March 6 filed 606,084 shares of common stock (par $5) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 1 in ratio of one share for each 14 shares 
held; rights will expire on April 20. Price—$20.50 per 
share. Proceeds—To purchase additional shares of com- 
mon stock of its four principal subsidiaries, who in turn 
will use the funds to pay for property additions and 
improvements. Underwriters— Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Smith, Barney & Co., both of New York. 


Clevite Corp., Cleveland, Ohio (4/14) 
March 20 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Business—Manufacturers of bearings, 
ushings, electric components and devices. Under- 
writers—F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York, and Pres- 
cott, Shepard & Co., Inc., Cleveland, O. 


% Coast Line Oil Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 30 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Proceeds 
—To drill and equip well. Office — Suite 404, Fortune 


aman 200 Burnet St., Fort Worth, Tex. Underwriter— 
one. 


eo Consolidated Gas Co., Atlanta, Ga. (4/20) 
March 27 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$8.50 per share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans, 


! 
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to retire $34,700 of debentures of Consolidated Gas Co. 
of Albany, and for working capital. Underwriter—Courts 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga., and New York, N. Y. 


Coronado Copper Mines Corp. 
Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 299,970 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l1 per share. Proeceeds— 
To acquire leases, for exploration expenses, to repay 
loans and for working capital. Office—100 West 10th 
St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—Chariles J. Maggio, 
Inc., New York. 

Detroit Edison Co. (4/28) 
March 26 filed $40,000,000 of general and refunding mort- 
gage bonds, series M, due May 1, 1988 (to carry interest 
at not to exceed 4%). Proceeds—For construction pro- 
gram. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Coffin & 
Burr, Inc. and Spencer Trask & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Tentatively expected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) 
on April 28 


* pare ey ype Co., Highland Park, Mich. 
/13-16) 

March 20 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 

Price—To be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—To cer- 

tain selling stockholders. Underwriter—White, Noble & 

Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


*% Detroit Testing Laboratory, inc., Detroit, Mich. . 
April 2 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Underwriter—S. R. Livingstone, Crouse & 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 


%*% Eagie-Picher Co. 

March 27 (letter of notification) 1,050 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price — At the market. Proeeeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter — Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., New York. 

® East Tennessee Natural Gas Co. (4/13) 

March 20 filed $2,144,520 of 5% convertible debentures 
due May 1, 1968 (convertible into common stock at rate 
of one share for each $10 of debentures), to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders April 10 at 
rate of $10 of debentures for each five shares of com- 
mon stock held. Rights to expire about April 27 or 28. 
Price—At principal amount. Preeeeds—For property ad- 
ditions. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co., New York; 
F. S. Moseley & Co., Boston, Mass.; Equitable Securi- 
ties Corp., Nashville, Tenn. and Elder & Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Ekco Products Co., Chicago, lll. (4/15) 

March 23 filed $5,000,000 of subordinated debentures 
due April 1, 1973, and 50,000 shares of common stock 
(par $2.50), the stock to be sold for the account of sell- 
ing stockholders. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—From sale of debentures, for general corpo- 
rate purposes. Underwriter— Union Securities Corp., 
New York. 
® Emerson Electric Manufacturing Co. 

March 18 filed 37,230 shares of common stock (par $4) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders at rate 
of one new share for each 12% shares held. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For general cor- 
porate purposes, including acquisition of certain assets 
of United States Electric Tool Co. Underwriter — None. 
Offering—Postponed. 


English Oil Co., Sait Lake City, Utah 

Jan. 5 filed 3,435,583 shares of common stock, of which 
750,000 shares are to be offered publicly, 250,000 shares 
are to be reserved for officers and key employees and 
options, and 2,435,583 shares in exchange for oil and gas 
properties and interests therein. Price—At par ($1 per 
share). Proceeds—For acquisition of additional proper- 
ties and leases. Underwriter—J. A. Hogle & Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Offering—No date set. 


*% Farmers Underwriters Association, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 26 (letter of notification) 1,284 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$30.45 per share. Preceeds—To 
a selling stockholder. Underwriter—Lester, Ryons & Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


@® Fedders-Quigan Corp. 

March 20 filed 41,338 shares of 542% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, 1953 series, par $50 (convertible into com- 
mon stock on or prior to May 1, 1953), being offered for 
subscription by common stockholders of record April 8, 
at rate of one preferred share for each 35 shares of com- 
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mon stock held (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire on April 23. Price—At par. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Allen & 
Co., New York. 


® Federal Electric Products Co. (4/27-30) 

March 31 filed 220,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
and $2,000,000 of 6% subordinated income debentures 
due 1968 (with warrants attached to purchase an addi- 
tional 120,000 shares at prices ranging from $7.50 to 
$17.50 per share. Price—For common stock, $7 per share; 
and for debentures, at 100% of principal amount. Pre- 
ceeds—-To repay loans. Business—Manufacture of devices 
for control of low voltage electrical energy. Underwriter 
—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., Chicago, Il. 


First Securities Cerp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 21 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent) which includes 22,190 shares being 
reoffered to the previous purchasers. Price—25 cents per 
share. Preceeds — For expansion of business and for 


working capital. Underwriter — First Securities Corp. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ? 
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* Fisher Brown Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 

March 30 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds— 
For working capital. Officee—2218 S. Harwood St., Dallas, 
Tex. Underwriter—None. 


Fit Gas & Electric Co. 

March 6 filed 23,698 shares of capital stock (par $25) be- 
ing offered to stockholders of record March 26 at rate of 
one new share for each five shares held (with an over- 
subscription privilege); rights to expire April 13. Price 
—$46 per share. Preceeds— For construction program. 
Underwriter—None. 

@ Flock Gas & Oil Corp., Ltd., Calgary, Can. (4/27) 
March 19 filed 800,000 shares of common steck (par 20 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Preceeds—For development 
of properties now held by it, for acquiring and holding 
reservations and leases or participating therein, for ex- 
ploration and drilling expenses, etc. Underwriter—Peter 
Morgan & Co., New York. 


® General Telephone Co. of the Southwest | 
March 12 filed 50,000 shares of 5%% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. Price—At par ($20 per share). Proceeds— 





April 13, 1953 

Detroit Stamping Co._........-....-.._- Cemmen 
(White, Nobel & Co.) 

East Tennessee Natural Gas Co.._______ 

(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by White, Weld 

& Co. and associates) 

Texas Electric Service Co..._...Bends & Preferred 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) 


April 14, 1953 
Agricultural Insurance Co.____.__________ Common 
(Offermg to stockholders—underwritten by Blyth & Co., Inc.) 
git ita RE AT ie PRE IT 
(P. Eberstadt & Co. Inc. and Prescott, Shepard & Co., Inc.) 
Independent Plow, Inc....... _ Cc 
‘Ofier to stockholders—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc.) 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 
New Orleans Public Service Inc._...._. ___. Bends 
3 (Bids noon EST) 
Second National Bank of Philadelphia__._.Commen 
(Offering to stockholders) 


Aprit 15, 1953 
Bangor & Aroostook RR.__._.._....-______ Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 
Bee Pea Cis oaks cote ctichinnccecis Debentures 
(Union Securities Corp.) 
~ eens’: 4P) ) Ginn ae cheeses Debentures 
(Lehman Brothers and Smith, Barney & Co.) 
Lorillard (P.) Co...--.- ES 
(Offering to stockholders—underm@agitten by Lehman Erothers 
and Smith, Barney & Co.) 





Southern Co, _.____-.-. A EERE Common 
(Bids 11°30. 4m. EST) 
Texas-New Mexico Ry._-=-__-__- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon EST) 
April 16, 1953 
New York, New Haven & Haystford 
BRs mw tintoncctnindea ata .--Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids to be ited) 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co..._...-....- Cemmen 
(Offering to stockholde ten by Merril) Lynch, 


Pierce, Fennegsaie Beane) 


Consolidated Py a ata dannnéeel Commen 


‘Courts & Co.} 
Maremont Automotive. Bgaducts, Inc.____- Commen 
(Haligarten & Oo.; Straus, Blosser & McDowell; 
; i and McCormick & Co.) 
Union Wire & Rope Corp 
(Offering to stecKholders—underwritten by 
P. W. Brooks & Co., Inc.) 


April 21, 1953 

Blackstone Valley Gas & Electric Co._.....__Bends 
(Bids:#% ama. EST) 

Louisiana Power & Light Co.__..-.---.- Preferred 
(Bids. negu? EST) 

Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc...-..~- Commen 

(Kidder, Peabegy & Co.) 
Merrill Petroleums L | AE TEES S Commen 


(White, Weld & Co.: an 


ood, Gundy & Co., Ltd) 
New York Wire Cloth Co 


al en chant aol men 
(Alex. Brown & Sons) 
Savannah Electric &.Bower Co... ..- Preferred 
(The First Boston Corp.) 
April 22, 1953 
be-Qtincy 


Chicago, Burlington 
ES FP + Sey ee Pep ee Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids 4e@rbe invited) 
Southern Pacific Co._ ~~ cm ----- Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
( Bids ‘oop EST) 


April .2a; 1953 
Chicago Great Western Ry.__.-----.------ Bends 
(Bids to be invited) 
Schlafly Nolan Oil Co., Inc.._...-...---.- Common 
(L. H. Roththild & Co.) 
Shield Chemical Corp.2-........-...... Commen 


(Peter Wee@piess & Co.) 


April 24, 1953 


Pe a IR et lg A Common 
(Probably First Boston Corp. and A. E. Ames & Co., Ltd.) 
April_27, 1953 
Arkansas-Missouri Power Co..__-_--__-- Preferred 
(Edward D. Jones & Co-:) 

Copeland Refrigeration Corp.....--...-_- Common 


: (Baker, Simonds & Co.) 
Federal Electric Products Co.___- Debs. & Common 
(H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc.) 


Flock Gas & Oil Corp., Ltd......-..----.- Commen 
(Peter Morgan & Co.) 
Radio Condenser Co.__-___---.--------.. Common 


(Hemphill, Noyes & -Co.) pee Lom 








Southwestern States Telephone Co...-._- Preferred 
(Central Republic Co., Inc.) 

April 28, 1953 

Armstrong Rubber Co._.-....--..----- Debentures 

(Reynelds & Co.) 

oo GY sR ae eee Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 

Washington Gas Light Co..___..__--_--- Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by The First 
; Boston Corp. and Johnston, Lemon & Co.) 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp.__._...--~- Preferred 
(Bids 10:30 a.m, CDT) 


April 30, 1953 


Central Feundry Co....-6ccnenecnscuaaed Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwriter to be named) 
SOGED, TG... cote dhdbbeccenntinnbddintnsind Cemmeon 
(Bids 3 p.m. EDT) 

Wational Cesaemic Co... 1. ccncncecensaad Common 
(Bids 2 p.m. EDT) 

Gt. Ames GE Obiidci docdshdawscbonoat Common 
(Sills, Fairman & Co. and H. M. Bylilesby & Co., Inc.) 
ee Tawar Gk... cesenetenn od -Debentures 


(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) 


May 5, 1953 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co._--_- Debs. 
(Bids to be invited) 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp...........-- Bonds" 
(Bids 10:30 a.m. CDT) 
May 6, 1953 
Long Island Lighting Co._..--.-.---_---~- Preferred 
(W. C. Langley & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; and The 
First Boston Corp.) 
May 8, 1953 
Gulf States Utilities Co......-..-..-.---_ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—bids to be ‘Mmvited) 
May 12, 2953 
Alabema Pewer* Ce. 5... i. close oweneone ee _Bends 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 
ea Go seacetentietnedatiine _Preferred 
(Offering to stoekhelders) 
Philadelphia Electric Co.........-..--_- Preterred 
(Bids to be invited) 
May 15, 1953 
Central Power & Light Co._.-.----.--_---- Bends 


(Bids to be invited) 


May 18, 1952 
Texas Power & Light Co.___.-- Bends & Preferred 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EDT) 


mo 19, 1963 

Metropolitan Edison Co 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co..--..---- she Sl Ee - _Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 

Southern Natural Gas Co.___--..-.-.-__---- Bends 
(Bids to be invited) 


May 25, 1953 
Philadelphia Electric Co._...-...--..-.....- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 


May 26, 1953 
Consolidated Natura] Gas Co.___---.--~ Debentures 
(Bids 11:20 a.m, EDT) 
Government Employees Corp...._..--~--- Common 
(Offering to stockbolders—no underwriting) 


June 2, 1953 
eee Sees Cech ntl. deb aetnendada Common 
(Bids to be invited) 


June 4, 1953 


General Public Utilities Corp.._._..------ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) 
June 9, 1953 
er ed eemnni Bonds 


(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 
June 23, 1953 


New York Telephone Co._.--..--------.--- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) 

Pennsylvania Electric Co._-....--.-.------- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) 
Aug. 3, 1953 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


RE a _Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


(Bids tone invicay” 


4 seo) @ 


For property additions. Underwriter — None, bat Mit- 
chum, Tully & Co., Los Angeles, Calif., will act as dealez 
manager. 

Grand Bahama Co., Ltd., Nassau 
Feb. 3 filed $1,350,000 20-year 6% first mo conver— 
tible debentures due March, 1973, and 1 ,000 shares 
of class A stock ( 10 cents). Price—Par for 
tures and $1 per for stock. Proceeds — For 
construction. Business — Hotel and land development. 
Underwriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


* Greenfield Tap & Die Corp., Greenfield, Mass. 
March 30 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—At market (approximately $23.50 
per share). Proceeds—To Donald G. Millar. Underwriter 
—Tucker, Anthony & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Guardian Chemical Corp., Long Island City, &. ¥.. 
March 3 (letter of notification) 36,325 shares of com-— 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2.75 per share. Pre- 
ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—Batkin & Co., 
New York. Letter to be withdrawn. 


H & B American Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
March 27 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents). Price—At market (estimated at 
$2.50 per share). Proceeds—To five selling stockholders. 
Office—122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Under- 
writers—May & Gannon, Boston, Mass.; and Walston & 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
®@ Hilo Electric Co., Hilo, Hawaii 
March 2 filed canal dkates of common stock being first 
offered to common stockholders of record March 10 at 
rate of one new share for each three shares held; then to 
employees; any unsubscribed shares to be offered to 
public. Subscription rights will expire on April 27. Price 
— At par ($20 per share). Proceeds —. To repay bank 
loans. Underwriter—None. cs 
e1 Plow, Inc., Noedesha, Kan. 

(4/14-15) 

Feb. 26 filed 100,000 shares of participating convertible 
class A stock (par $5), to be offered for subscription 
by common and preferred stockholders at rate of one 
share of class A stock for each 3% shares of preferred 
and/or common stock held. Price — $6.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To repay balance of RFC loan ($192,311); 
to redeem outstanding preferred stock ($86,341); and 
for working capital. Underwriter—Barrett Herrick & 
Co., Inc., New York. 

i Lead Co.; Inc., Wallace, ida. 
jon ah cle of notification) 2,000,000 shares of com- 
mon steck. Price—15 cents per share. Proceeds—-For 
mining expenses. Office—507 Bank St., Wallace, Ida. 
Underwriter—Mine Financing, Inc., Wallace, Ida. 


Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. 

March 20 filed 142,500 shares of common stock-vcting 
(par $10) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record March 30 at rate of one ew 
share for each three shares held. (Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. of Virginia, own, respectively, 328% and 
12.2% of the presently outstanding common stock of 
Inter-Mountain); rights expire about April 28. Price -To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To reduce s! ort- 
term notes. Underwriter—For 78,336. shares—Cous & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., and New York, N. Y. 


international Glass Fibres Corp., Baltimore, 
March 6 (letter of notification) 61,960 shares of cl: 
common stock (par $1). Price—$1.37%2 per share. 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—i0 Light St., | 
mere 2, Md. Underwriter—None. 


interstate Fire & Casualty Ce., Bioomingtor 
March 26 filed 28,000 shares of capital stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of recor#: 
April 1 at the rate of 13/11 shares for each share held. 
Price—$16.50 per share; Preeceeds—To increase capital 
and surplus. derwriter—None. 
* Island View Camp, inc., Pottsboro, Te 
March 30 (letter of notification) $238,400 of 10-ye:r 6% 
debenture bonds and 5,960 shares of common stock (par 
$5) to be offered in units of $40 principal amount of de- 
bentures and one share of stock. Price—$50 per unit. 
Proceeds—To build and equip camps with cabins, :oats, 
etc. Address—Route No. 1, Pottsboro, Tex. Under writer 
—None, mur 
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ispetrol Corp., New York 
Oct. 29 filed 49,500 shares of common stock. Price—A® 
par ($100 per share). Proceeds—To finance purchase 
crude oil for Israeli enterprises and to purchase . 
oil and oil products for resale in Israel. Underw: iter— 
Israel Securities Corp., New York. 


israel Industrial & Mineral Development Corp-.- 
Oct. 6 filed 30,000 shares of class A stock. Price— \t par 
($100 per share). Proceeds—For industrial and n.ineral 
development of Israel. Underwriter — Israel Securitien 
Corp., New York. 

Israel Overseas Corp. of New York 
Feb. 17 filed 16,000 shares of capital stock par {1 and 
$3,400,000 of 20-year debentures to be offered ir units 
of eight shares of stock and $1,700 principal amcunt of 
debentures. Price—$2,500 per unit. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


®@ Jersey Central Power & Light Co. (4/14) 

March 16 filed $8,500,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1983. Proceeds—For construction program. Under writers! 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Harriman Ripley 
& Co. Inc. Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) om 
April 14 at 67 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
ee Continued on page 50 
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® Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 
March 17 filed 141,757 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 8 at rate of one new share for each eight 
shares held: rights to expire April 23. Price—$33.50 per 
‘thare. Proceeds—For working capital, etc. Underwriters 
—Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & Co., both of 
New York. Offering — Expected to be made today 
(April 9). 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 9,000 shares of common 
steck (par $1). Price—Estimated at $32 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — Jewel 
Park, Barrington, I11. Underwriter—None. 


Junction City (Kan.) Telephone Co. . , 
March 3 ( eee of notification) $206,000 of 442% first 
mortgage bonds, series A, due Feb. 1, 1977. Price—100% 
and accrued interest. Preceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter—Wachob-Bender Corp., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. 
March 9 filed 208,057 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
10 shares held; rights to expire on April 13. Price— 
$18.50 per share. Proceeds—For new construction. Un- 
derwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York; J. J. B. Hilliard 
& Son, Louisville, Ky. 


Liberty Fabrics of New York, Inc. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 1,356 shares of 5% cu- 
mulative preferred stock (par ($10). Price — At market 
(about $6.60 per share). Proceeds—To Maurice Goodman, 
Vice-President. Underwriter—None, but Dreyfus & Co., 
@ew York, will act as broker. 
*% Littie Valley Oil Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
March 30 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—To drill well. Ad- 
dress — P. O. Box 1284, Salt Lake City, Utah. Under- 
writer—None. 


*% Long Island Lighting Co. (5/6) 

April 6 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock, series C (par $100). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—W. C. Langley & Co., 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 


Lorillard (P.) Co. (4/15) 
March 25 filed $22,500,000 of 25-year debentures due 
April 1, 1978. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To reduce bank loans. Underwriters—Lehman 
Brothers and Smith, Barney & Co., both of New York. 


® Lorillard (P.) Co. (4/15) 

March 25 filed 356,573 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
April 14 on basis of one new share for each seven 
shares held; rights to expire April 28. Warrants are 
expected to be mailed about the middle of April. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To reduce 
bank loans. Underwriters—Lehman Brothers and Smith, 
Barney & Co., both of New York. 


Louisiana Power & Light Co. (4/21) 
March 19 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Proceeds—To retire 59,422 shares of $6 
preferred stock presently outstanding. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Equitable Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly); W. C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Union Securities 
Corp. Bids—To be received up to noon (EST) on April 
2& at Two Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Macmillan Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 400 shares of capital 
stock (par $5). Price—$160 per share. Proceeds—To 
Raymond S. Macmillan and Sheldon M. Batterson, two 
selling stockholders. Underwriter—Lester, Ryons & Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis. 

March 20 filed 614,872 shares of common stock (par 
$6.25) to be offered in exchange for stock of Northern 
Paper Mills on the basis of six shares for each share of 
Northern common stock and five shares for each share 
of Northern preferred stock. Underwriter—None. 

@ Maremont Automotive Products, Inc. (4/21) 
March 30 filed 230,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
of which 20,000 shares are to be issued by the company 
and balance by certain selling stockholders. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital. Underwriters—Hallgarten & Co., New York; and 


Straus, Blosser & McDowell and McCormick & Co.. both 
of Chicago, Ill. = OF 


Mathieson Chemical Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

March 6 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered under the company’s “Restricted Stock Op- 
tion Plan to Certain Officers and Other Key Employees” 
of the company and its subsidiaries. Proceeds—For gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 
J 12 filed Sceenont +> 

une ,000, shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For drilling of 
exploratory wells, acquisition of leases and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—B. V. Christie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. Dealer Relations Representative—George 
A. Searight, 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
WHitehall 3-2181. Offering—Date indefinite. 


McQuay, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
March 25 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 545% de- 
bentures due April 1, 1978, and 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered in units of one $500 deben- 
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ture and 25 shares of stock. Price—$600 per unit. Pro- 
ceeds—To cniarge plant. Office—1600 Broadway, N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—None. 


Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc., 
Detroit, Mich. (4/21) 

March 31 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Procveeds— 10 pur- 
chase common stock of The Louden Machinery Co. Busi- 
ness—Manufacture and sale of conveyors in industrial 
and commercial applications. Underwriter—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., New York. 


@ Merrill Petroleums Ltd., Alberta, Canada (4/21) 
March 31 filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 400,000 shares are to be offered in the 
United States and 600,000 shares in Canada. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Preceeds—For drilling and 
exploration activities. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co., 
New York; and Wood, Gundy & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. 
March 3 filed 121,322 shares of common stock (par 
$12.50) being offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders of record March 27 at rate of one new share for 
each five shares held; rights to expire on April 14. Price 
—$21 per share. Proceeds—For working capital and gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Mex-American Minerals Corp., Granite City, i. 
Nov. 3 filed’ 113,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferrer 
stock (par $5) and 113,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents) to be offered in units of one share of each 
class of stock. Price—$6 per unit. Preceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Business—Purchase, processing, refining and 
sale of Fluorspar. Underwriter — To be supplied by 
amendment. 


% Micro-Moisture Controls, Inc., Miami, Fla. 

March 27 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds 
—For expansion program and working capital. Under- 
writer—McGrath Securities Corp., New York. Offering 
—Now being made. 


Mid-Gulf Oil & Refining Co. 
Nov. 10 (letter of notification) 400,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—60 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To acquire additional properties. Office—927-929 
Market St., Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—W. C. Doeb- 
ler Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


® Middie South Utilities, Inc. 

March 20 filed 475,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record April 8 at rate of one new share for each 14 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
to expire April 28. Price—$23.25 per share. Proceeds— 
For investment in the common stocks of its System op- 
erating companies and to repay all or a portion of sums 
which have been borrowed for such investment. Under- 
writer—None. 


% Montana Power Co. (5/4) ‘ 
April 2 filed $18,000,600 sinking fund debentures due 
1978. Proceeds—To repay $12.000,000 bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Lee Higginson Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Union 
Securities Corp. Bids—Expected to be received up to 
11:30 a.m. (EDT) on May 4. 

Morgan (J. H:) Gas & Oil Co. 
March 26 (letter of notification) 1,600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—Six cents per share. 
Proceeds—To drill wells. Office— 209 Phillips Petro- 
leum Bldg., Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Underwriters—A. P. 
Kibbe & Co. and Harrison S. Brothers. & Co., both of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co. 
March 6 filed 390,931 shares of common stock being of- 
fered for subscription by common stoekholders of record 
March 27 at rate of one new share for each four sharés 
held; rights to expire April 29. American Telephone- & 
Telegraph Co. (parent) now owns 1,351,203 shares 
(86.41%) of presently outstanding capital stock. Price— 
At par ($100 per share). Preceeds—For property addi- 
tions and improvements. Underwriter—None. 


National Marine Terminal, Inc., San Diego, Calif. 
March 10 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 6% 
preferred stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds 
—For general corporate purposes. Office—U. S. National 
Bank Bldg., San Diego 1, Calif. Underwriter—Wahler, 
White & Co., Kansas City, Mo., and associates. 

New Orleans Public Service Inc. (4/14) 

March 12 filed $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1983. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers: 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Secu- 
rities Corp. Bids—To be received up to noon (EST) on 
April 14, at Two Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 

% New York Wire Cloth Co. (4/21) 

April 6 (letter of notification) 11,300 shares of common 
stock (par $1) of which 4,668 shares are for aceount-of 
company and 6,632 shares for account of selling stock- 
holder. Price—$15 per share. Proceeds—To company, for 
working capital. Underwriter — Alex Brown & Sons, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Northlands Oils Ltd., Canada 
Nov. 21 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock (par 20¢ 
— Canadian) and subscription warrants for 600,000 
shares, of which the stock and subscription warrants for 
400,000 shares are to be offered in units of 100 shares 
of stock and subscription warrants for 40 shares: Price— 





$52 per unit. Proceeds—For drilling of additional wells 
and to purchase producing wells. Underwriter—M. Ss. 
Gerber, Inc., New York. Financing may be revised. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (4/16) 

March 19 filed 241,195 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record April 16 at rate of one new share for each 
10 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 
rights to expire on May 5. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Preceeds — For construction program. Un- 
derwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
York. 


Packard-Bell Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 18 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For expansion and working capital.Underwriters—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston and New York; and 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., New York. 


Palestine Economic Corp., New York 
March 6 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $25). 
Price—$28 per share. Proceeds— For development of 
israel industry, etc., and for working capital. Under- 
writer—None. 

Paradise Valley Oil Co., Reno, Nev. 
Aug. 20 tiled 3,000,000 shares oi capital stock. Price— 
At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds —To drill six wells 
mm subleased land and for other corporate purposes Un- 
tierwriter—None. with sales to be made on a commission 
basis (selling commission is two cents per share). Of- 
fice—c/o Nevada Agency & Trust Co., Inc., Cheney Bldg. 
139 N. Virginia St., Reno, Nev. 


Pennant Drilling Co., Inc., Denver, Colo. 
March 23 (letter of notification) 42,507 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$1.30 per share. Proceeds—To 
Morris Replin, the selling stockholder. Underwriter— 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Peruvian Oil Concessions Co., Inc., Dover, Del. 
Jan. 16 filed 9,000,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$1.10 per share. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Business—Plans to produce and sell petroleum 
and its products from lands to be held under concession 
from the Peruvian Government. Underwriter—None. 
* Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co., 

Waterbury, Conn. 
April 2 (letter of notification) 13,500 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders. Price—$16 per share. Proceeds—For plant ex- 
pansion and equipment. Office—470 Bank St., Water- 
bury, Conn. Underwriter—None. 


Radio Condenser Co., Camden, N. J. (4/27) 
March 31 (letter of notification) 27,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$11 per share. Proceeds— 
From sale of stock (together with $1,500000 from sale 
of 4%% serial notes due to May 1, 1963 to Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia), for expan- 
sion, retirement of $80,000 debt and for working capital. 
Underwriter—Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York. 


Resort Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
March 6 (letter of notification) 724,687 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders on a pro rata basis. Price—20 cents per 
zshare. Proceeds—For working capital. Address—Box 
ec International Airport, Miami 48, Fla. Underwriter 
—None. 


Robot Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To pur- 
chase equipment. Office—924 Van Nuys Bidg., Los 
Angeles, 14, Calif. Underwriter—Edgerton, Wykoff & 
Co.. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Savanna’ Electric & Power Co. (4/21) 
April 1 filed’23,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To retire $700,000 of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, $300,000 of bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter—The First Boston Corp.. New York. 


Schiafly Nolan Oil Co., Inc., Mt. Vernon, 

iM. (4/23) 
March 25 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Prire —$4 ner share. Preceeds—To purchase and 
sell leaseholdes, royalties and producing properties, to 
prospect for oil and gas and to develop and operate 
producing properties. Underwriter—L. H. Rothchild .& 
Co.. New York. 


Security Oil Co., Denver, Colo. 
March 5 (letter of notification) $250,000 of series A 1953, 
five-year 10% debenture bonds. Price—At par (in de- 
nominations of $25 and multiples thereof). Proceeds—To 
drill wells. Otfice—501 Empire Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—U nderwriters, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


*% Shadel (C as. A.) Sanitarium, Inc. 

March 25 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$15 ner share. Proceeds—For new 
construction. Officee—628 Central Bidg., Seattle. Wash. 
Underwriter—None. 


@ Soil-Tone Corp., Plymouth, N. C. 

March 27 (letter of notification) $150,C00 of 6% con- 
tingent interest debentures due 1968. (convertible at 
anv time at rate of 500 shares of common stock for each 
$1,000 debenture): and 150,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—At par or principal amount. Proceeds— 
To enlarge plant. Underwriters—McGinnis & Co., New 
York, and Stein Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md. 


Southern Co. (4/15) 
March 13 filed’ 1,004,869 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered to common. stockholders of record April 16 
on the basis of one new share for each 17 shares held 
(with an oversubscription privilege); rights to expire on 
May 7. Price—Expected to be named by the company 
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on April 13. Proceeds—To increase investments in sub- 
sidiaries. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Equit- 
able Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers; 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Mer- 
rill Lynch. Pierce. Fenner & Beane (jointly). Bids—Ten- 
tatively expected to be received at 11:30 a.m. (EST) on 
April 15 at 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. 

March 3 filed 114,167 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
os record March 25 at rate of one new share for each 
six shares held; rights to expire on April 10. Price— 
$24.50 per share. Preceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for new construction. Underwriter — Smith, Barney & 
Co., New York. 


® Southwestern States Telephone Co. (4/27) 
March 16 filed 60,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $25). Price—To be supplied by amendment 
(expected to be at par with a yield of somewhat better 
than 544%). Proceeds—For construction program. Un- 
derwriter—Centirai Republic Co. (Inc.), Chicago, Il. 


* Standard Oil Co. (Ohio) 

April 1 filed $2,700,000 of interests in Sohio’s Employee's 
Investment Plan together with 45,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) and 9,000 shares of preferred stock of 
company underlying said interests which are to be of- 
fered to eligible employees of Standard and its sub- 
sidiaries. 


Telecomputing Corp., Burbank, Calif. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 5,639 shares of capital 
stock (par $1), of which 4,639 shares are for account of 
‘the company and 1,000 shares for account of Ward W. 
‘Beman. Price—$15 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Underwriter—Hill Richards & Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Texas Electric Service Co. (4/13) 

“March 9 filed $7,000,000 of fifst mortgage bonds due 
1983 and 100,009 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(no par). Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: (1) For stock, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co. 
(2) For bonds, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Union Securities Corp.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co (jointly). Bids—To be 
received up to 11:30 a.m. (EST) on April 13 at Two 
Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


% Texas-Okla Oil & Gas, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 

March 27 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon siock (par 10 cents), of which 1,000,000 shares are 
to be offered by the company and 200000 shares by Bo- 
land Wright Williams. Price — 25 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-To develop properties. Office—1605 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter—None. 


Texas Western Oil Co., Inc., Houston, Tex. 
March 24 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1l per share. Preceeds—To 
drill wells. Office — 116A City National Bank Bldg., 
Houston. Texas. Underwriter — Walter Aronheim, 82 
Beaver St., New York. 


*% Transwes‘ern Oil Co., Inc., Hays, Kan. 

March 20 (letter of notification) 1,200 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($25 per share). Proeeeds—To ac- 
quire oil and gas properties. Address — Box 308, Hays, 
Kansas. Underwriter—None. 


*% Tri-Boro Finance Co.. Inc., No. Attleboro, Mass. 
March 30 (letter of notification) $140,000 of 7% sub- 
ordinated debentures due 1963. Price—At par (in de- 
nominations of $100 each). Proceeds—For working cap- 


ital. Office—11 So. Washington St., No. Attleboro, Mass. 
Underwriter—None. 


®@ Union Wire Rope Corp. (4/20-23) 

March 30 filed 100.000 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
of which 50.900 shares are to be offered for subscrintion 
by stockholders at.rate of one new share for each 10 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); 33,300 
shares will be sold to one subscriber; and the remaining 
16,709 shares to be offered publicly together with any 
unsubscribed shares. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Preceeds—-For exnansion program and wor'ing 
capital. Underwriter — P. W. Brooks & Co., Inec., New 
York. 


United Minerals Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
March 13 (letter of notitication) 250.000 shares of 5% 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $1) being 
first offered to present stockholders during the period 
from March 28 to April 18 in 5,000 units, each unit to 
consist of 50 shares of this stock and 50 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents) of United Sulphur & Chemical 
-Co., Inc. Price — $50 per unit. Preceeds— For erec- 
tion of sulphur plant. Office—518 Felt Bldg.. Salt Lake 


nM Utah. Underwriter—Greenfield & Co.. Inc... New 
ork. 


United Utilities, Inc., Abilene, Kan. 

March 10 filed 319.122 <hares of cammon stock (nar $10) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
ef record March 31 at the rate of one new share for 
cach 212 shares held; rights to expire on April 14. Price 
—$16 per share. Proeeeds—To acquire a two-thirds stock 
interest in Investors Telephone Co. Underwriter—Kid- 
cer, Peabody & Co., New York. 
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*% Uvaide Rock Asphalt Co., San Antonio, Tex. 

March 27 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of common 

stock to be offered for subscription by present stock- 

holders on a pro rata basis. Price — At par ($100 per 

share). Proceeds—For plant facilities. Office—Frost Na- 

a Bank Bidg., San Antonio 5, Tex. Underwriter— 
one. 


Vault Co. of America, Davenport, lowa 
March 2 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock. Price — $10 per share. Proceeds— For working 
capital. Underwriter—A. J. Boldt & Co., Davenport, la. 


%& Vectron, inc., Waltham, Mass. 

March 30 (letter of notification) 1,079 shares of 6% 
cumulative callable convertible preferred stock (par 
$100). and 512 shares of class A common stock (no par). 
Price—For preferred, $130 per share; and for class A, 
$65 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
400 Main St., Waltham, Mass. Underwriter—None. 


Victoreen Instrument Co. 
Feb. 12 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stweK (Dar $1). Price—At market (approximately $5.25 
per share). Preceeds—To E. A. Benson and R. F. Shima, 
the two selling stockholders. Underwriter—Barrett Her- 
rick & Co., Inc., New York. 


*% Waltham Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 

March 17 (letter of notification) voting trust certificates 
representing 25,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market (about $2 per share). Proceeds—To 
Tevian and Goldbert Sachs, the two selling stockholders. 


a Street, Waltham, Mass. Underwriter— 
one. 


Warren (J. C.) Corp., Freeport, N. Y. 
March 25 (letter of notification) 5,065 shares of capital 
stock (par $1) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders at rate of one new share for each four shares 
held; unsubseribed shares to be offered to noteholders. 
Price — $9 per share. Proceeds — For working capital. 


Office—21 Hanse Ave., Freeport, N. Y. Underwriter— 
None. 


*% Washington Gas Light Co. (4/28) 

April 8 filed 84,734 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record April 27 at rate of one new share for each 10 
shares held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—-For new construction. Underwriters—The First 


Boston Corp., New York; and Johnston, Lemon & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 20 filed $29,000,000 12-year 6% debentures due Dec. 
15, 1964, and 580,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents) to. be offered in units of one $50 debenture and 
one share of stock. Price — To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—From sale of units and 1,125,000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock and private sale of $55,” 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, to be used to build a 1,030 
mile crude oil pipeline. Underwriters — White, Weld & 
Co and Union Securities Corp., both of New York. Of- 
fering—Expected in the Spring of 1953. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 20 filed 1,125,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
vents) Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—Together with other funds, to be used to build pipe- 
line. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Union Se- 
curities Corp., both of New York. Offering—Expected in 
the Spring of 1953 


*% West View Shores Marina, Inc., Earlteville, Md. 

March 26 (letter of notification) 2,900 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 6,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
For preferred, $100 per share; and for common, 10 cents 
per share. Proceeds—To develop yacht club. Office— 
West View Shores, Earleville, Ma. Underwriter—None. 


® Wisconsin Public Service Corp. (4/28) 

March 30 filed 30,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Proceeds—For new construction. Un- 
derwriters—-To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and A. C. 
Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly). Bids—To be received up to 
10:30 a.m. (CDT) on April 28. 


® Wisconsin Public Service Corp. (5/5) 

March 30 filed $8,060,000 first mortgage bonds due May 1, 
1983. Preceeds—To repay $6,300,000 bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harris, 
Hall & Co. (Inc.); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Bids— 
Scheduled to be received up to 10:30 a.m.(CDT) on May 5. 


Prospective Offerings 
Alabama Power Co. (5/12) 

March 30 company filed an application with SEC, for the 
issuance and sale of $18,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 
1983. Proceeds—-For construction program. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Union Securities Corp., Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Registration—Planned for April 10. Bids—Ten- 
tatively exvected at 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 12 at office 
of Southern Services, Inc., 20 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 
% American Gas & Electric Co. 

April 6 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
800,000 additional shares of common stock (par $5). Pre- 
ceeds—To be invested in operating subsidiaries. Under- 
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writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: First Boston Corp.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc., and Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
(jointly). Registration—Expected about middie of May. 
Bids—To be received early in June. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. 


ee 
Feb. 2 it was announced company may issue and sell, 


probably in June, 1953, about $18,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new construction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Stone & Webster Secur 
rities Corp. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; White, 
Weld & Co., Blyth & Co. Inc., Equitable Securities Corp. 
and Central Republic Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly). 
Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

March 20 it was announced that company may consider 
refunding the outstanding 47,609 shares of $7 preferred 
stock (no par) and 45,891 shares of $6 preferred stock 
(no par), both called at $110 per share. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders. Blyth & Co., Inc, and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co., and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Union Securi- 
ties Corp. 

® Atiantic Refining Co. ' 

March 27 it was announced that proposed debenture is- 
sue later this year will be around $60,000,000. The exact 
nature and timing of the financing are still to be de- 
termined. Stockholders will vote May 5 on increasing 


authorized debt from $75,000,000 to $150,000,000. Pro-;; 


ceeds—To be used to help pay for a $100,000,000 con- 
struction program for 1953. Underwriters—Smith, Barney 
& Co. may head group. 


* Bangor & Aroostook RR. (4/15) 

march 351 it was announced RFC plans sale of $1,675,000 
of this company’s collateral trust 4% bonds due July 1, 
1961. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Central Foundry Co. (4/30) 
March 16 directors voted to offer rights to present pre- 
ferred and common stockholders to subscribe for addi- 
tional common stock in the ratio of one share of common 
stock for each four shares of either common or preferred 
stock held. Underwriter—To be named later. Fred J. 
Young of F. J. Young & Co., New York is a director. 


Central Wiinois Public Service Co. 
March 26 it was reported that the company may abeut 
mid-July sell about $6,000,000 additional common stock 
(first to common stockholders). Underwriter—The First 
Boston Corp., New York. 


* Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 

March 26 it was announced stockholders on April 16 will 
vote on authorizing a block of the authorized common 
stock for issuance and sale locally in the parishes in 
which the facilities of the company are located, such 
stock not to exceed $300,000 in aggregate market value. 
They will also vote on approving issuance of securities 
convertible into shares of any class of capital stock. 


Central Power & Light Co. (5/15) 
March 23 company filed an application with SEC for 
authority to issue $8,600,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
E, due May 1, 1983. Preeeeds—For construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Ca., 
Inc., Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc., and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman Brothers 
and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp. Bids—Tentatively expected to 
be received on or about May 15. 
* Chicago, Burlington & Quincy RR. (4/22-23) 
Bids are expected to be received by this company .on 
April 22 or April 23 for the purchase from it of $7,020,000 
equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. 


® Chicago Great Western Ry. (4/23) 

March 17 company asked ICC permission to issue and 
sell $6,000,000 collateral trust bonds due 1978, to be se- 
cured by $9,000,000 4% first mortgage bonds due in 1988. 
Proceeds—To pay off $3,000,000 of notes and for working 
capital. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
The First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane. Bids—Expected about April 23. 


®@ Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. d 
March 31 it was revealed the company plans to raise 
$35,000,000 through sale of new securities (mostly bonds). 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Boston, Corp. 
(jointly); Union Securities Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co. 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Previous equity fi- 
nancing was underwritten by Morgan Stanley & Co. and 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


® Columbia Gas System, Inc., N. Y. 
April 6 company applied to SEC for authority to issue 
and sell 1,700,000 shares of common stock (no par). 


Continued on page 52 
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This is in addition to the proposed issuance later in the 
year o: $40,000,000 of new debentures. Proceeds—To 
=xrepay tank loans and for construction program. Under- 
~writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
“able bidders: For stock, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, White, Weld & Co. and R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
(jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. For debentures, Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Offering— 
Of stock expected in May. 
Consolidated Natural Gas Co. (5/26) d 

March 13 it was announced company is planning to is- 
gue and sell $40,000,000 of debentures due 1978. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly) ; 
White. Weld & Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received at 11:30 a.m. 
(EDT) on May 26. Registration—Tentatively planned for 
about April 17. 


® Copeland Refrigeration Corp. (4/27) | 

March 21 stockholders approved an increase in the au- 
thorized common stock (par $1) to 725,000 shares from 
650,000 shares, thus paving the way for an offering of 
75,000 new shares. Proceeds—For re-tooling purposes and 
working capital. Underwriter—Baker, Simonds & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Delaware Power & Light Co. 
Feb. 24 it was announced stockholders on April 21 will 
vote on approving a proposal to increase the authorized 
preferred stock from 200,000 shares to 300,000 shares 
(par $100). Probable bidders for any new preferred 
stock financing may include Blyth & Co., Inc. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Morgan 
Stanley & Co. Stuart Cooper, President, said it is pos- 
sible that common stock may be sold later in the year. 
® Denver & Rio Grande Western RR. (8/3) 
Bids are expected to be received by the company on or 
about Aug. 3 for the purchase from it of $3,300,000 
equipment trust certificates due semi-annually from 
Nov. 1, 1953, to May 1, 1968, inclusive, and on or about 
Oct. 1 of a like amount of said certificates. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros, & 
Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Detroit Edison Co. 
March 24 it was announced company plans to issue an 
unspecified amount of convertible debenures due 1963 
(about $55,000,000 to carry an interest rate not exceeding 
4%) which may first be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and to meet 
construction costs. Meeting—Stockholders on April 14 
will vote on authorizing the new debentures. Under- 
writer—None. 


Eastern Utilities Associates 
Feb. 20 it was announced company plans sale of $7,000,- 
000 collateral trust mortgage bonds due 1973. Under- 
writors—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Estabrook & 
Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); The 
Firs: Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
bod" & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. and Harriman 
yey Co. Inc. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected 
pril. 

® E Paso Natural Gas Co. 

March 25 it was announced company plans to place 
privately $120,000,000 of first mortgage bonds and sel) 
pub icly 200,000 shares of preferred stock (probably in 
April) and $25,000,000 debentures. Underwriter—White, 
Weld & Co., N. Y. 


* General Public Utilities Corp. (6/4) 

Apr 1 6, A. F. Tegen, President, announced that the com- 
Pany plans to offer about $16,000,000 of common stock 
(approximately 568,756 shares) to its stockholders about 
June 4 on a 1-for-15 basis. There are 8,531,329 shares 
(par $5) presently outstanding. Proceeds—For invest- 
merits in subsidiaries. Underwriter — None. Merrill 
Lyn ch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York, acted as 
clez ing agent in previous stock offer. 


Government Employees Corp., Washington, D. C. 
Mar -h 18 stockholders elibnaliad os issue of hoot pote 
of p eferred stock (par $100) to carry a cumulative divi- 
den. rate not to exceed 6% annually. The management 
stats that, under present plans, these shares will be is- 
sueo as the growth of the corporation warrants. 


Gvernment Employees Corp. (5/26) 
Mar.. 18 directors authorized an offering of 12,000 
shares of common stock (par $5) to stockholders of rec- 
ord /.pril 28 at rate of one new share for each five shares 
thelc (not taking into account 3,000 shares to be issued as 
a roomie on May JS): rights are to expire on June 
n warrants are to 
date. Price—$15 per share. a 
Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jackson 
Mar-h 21 E. L. Phillips, Jr. ae po ie sold 
abo:.t 150,000 shares of capital stock for a reported price 
of $17,400,000 to an investment banking group headed by 


Equitable Securities Corp. and R. S. Dickson & Co., who 
plan to offer a part thereof in two or three months. 


Gulf Power Co. (6/9) 
Jan. 28 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
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Union Securities Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Leh- 
man Brothers. Registration—Planned for May 8. Bids— 
Tentatively expected at 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 9. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. (5/8) : J 
March 26 it was announced company has filed an appli- 
cation with the FPC proposing the issuance of 781,042 
shares of common stock (no par) to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders on the basis of one 
new share for each four shares held on or about May 8. 
Proceeds—For new construction. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Lehman Bro- 
thers (jointly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


- High Voitage Engineering Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Feb. 18 it was reported company plans early registration 
of $800,000 4%-6% convertible subordinate debentures 
due 1967 and 20,000 shares of common stock to be offered 
in units of a $1,000 debenture and 25 shares of common 
stock. Price—$1,000 per unit. Business—Company was 
organized in 1947 to design, develop and manufacture 
X-ray machines and other equipment. Underwriter— 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston and New York. 


* Jasco, Inc. (Del.) (4/30) 

Bids will be received up to 3 p.m. (EDT) on April 30 for 
the purchase from the office of Alien Property, 346 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y., of its 50% ownership (5 
shares) in this corporation. The other 50% interest is 
held by Standard Oil Development Co., a subsidiary of 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


Lone Star Gas Co. (5/12) 
March 25 it was announced company plans to offer 183,- 
300 shares of cumulative convertible preferred stock (par 
$100) for subscription by its common stockholders at 
rate of one share of preferred stock for each 30 shares 
of common stock held. Proceeds—To finance construction 
program. Registration—Expected to be filed about April 
22 to become effective May 12. 


® Long Island Lighting Co. 
March 24 it was announced that company this summer 
plans to issue and sell some additional common stock 
to be followed in November by an issue of first mort- 
gage bonds (this is in addition to 100,000 shares of series 
C preferred stock, par $100, registered with the SEC on 
April 6). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriters — (1) For common stock, 
probably Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly). (2) For bonds to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co. 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
March 20 it was announced company may issue and sell 
in June $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Lehman Brothers and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc; White, Weld & Co. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; W. 
C. Langley & Co., The First Boston Corp., and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp. 
Mansfieid Tire & Rubber Co. 
March 17 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 200,000 shares of common stock. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Underwriter—A. G. Becker & Co., Ine., 
Chicago, Ill. 


® Metropolitan Edison Co. (5/19) 

Feb. 11 it was reperted company pians to issue and sel} 
$8,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds due 1983. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Kidder, Pea 

& Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & 
Co., Inc. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received up 


to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May-.19. Registration expected on 
April 14. 


Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 
March 24 it was reported this company is considering 
permanent financing of its $20,000,000 bank loans which 
mature July 1, 1953. If competitive, bidders for bonds 
may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan 


= Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co., 
nec. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
March 11 it was announced stockholders will on April 28 
vote on increasing authorized common stock from 3,440,- 
000 to 3,950,000 shares and the preference stock from 
160,000 to 210,000 shares. Underwriter—Probably Union 
Securities Corp., New York. 

Mississippi Power & Light Co. 
March 20, E. H. Dixon, President of Middle South Utili- 
ties, Inc., announced that refunding of Mississippi Power 
& Light Co.’s $6 preferred stock (no par), of which 44,- 


476 shares are now. outstanding, may be considered - 


This issue is callable at $110 per share. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Blyth & Co., Inc., and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly; W. C. Langley & Co., and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody 
—— Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Union Securi- 


%* Missouri Public Service Co. 
March 31, F. J. Green, President, announced that com- 
pany plans to issue and sell $1,500,000 of equity securi- 


& Co., and Merrill 


serial debentures. Proceeds—To finance 1953 construc~ 
tion program. The latter may be placed privately. 


Mobile Gas Service Corp. 
March 6, Maurice White, President, announced that, after 
provosed two-for-one split-up to be voted upon April 24, 
the company will offer to its stockholders 40,000 shares 
of additional common stock on a one-for-five basis. 
Proceeds — For construction program. Underwriters — 
To be named later. 


Monongahela Power Co. 

Dec. 11 it was announced company plans issuance and 
sale near the middle of 1953 of $10,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
W. C. Langley & Co. and the First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co, and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; Leh- 
man Brothers; Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Se- 
curities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Harriman Rip- 
ley & Co., Inc. 


Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

March 25 it was announced company has applied to Fed- 
eral Power Commission for authority to issue 293,103 
shares of common stock (par $5) to be offered for sub- 
scription by common stockholders at rate of one new 
share for each five shares held. Price—To be in relation 
to market price shortly before the offering. Proceeds— 
To repay $5,250,000 short-term loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., Inc. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both of New York. 


% National Ceramic Co., Trenton, N. J. (4/30) 
March 29 it was announced that sealed bids will be re- 
ceived on or before April 30 by Surrogate of Mercer 
County, at Trenton, N. J., for the purchase of a majority 
stock interest in this company. Bids will be opened by 
the court at 2 p.m. (EDT) on May 1. 


%* New England Electric System 

April 3, Irwin L. Moore, President, announced that the 
company is planning to offer to its common stockholders 
additional common stock on the basis of one new share 
for each 10 shares held (with an oversubscription privi- 
lege). Proceeds—For expansion program. Underwriters 
—May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., Lehman Brothers and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & 
Co. (jointly). 


New Jersey Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 11 it was announced company plans issue and sale 
of about $5,500,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983. Un- 
derwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; Union Securities Corp. and White 
Weld & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. and Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Offering— 
Probably in June. — 


% New York, New Haven & Hartford RR. (4/16) 
Bids will be received by the company on April 1 for the 
purchase from it of $3,300,000 equipment trust certifi- 
cates. Probable bidders: HHelsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salo~- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder Peabody & Co. 


New York Telephone €6. (6/23) 
Feb. 26 company applied to New York F. S. Commission 
for permission to issue and sell $35,000,000 of refunding 
mortgage bonds, series G>Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for construction program. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.;-Morgan Stanley & Co.; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenners& Beane and Glore, Forgan 
& Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Leeb & Co. Bids—Tentatively 
scheduled to be received-on June 23. Steck Offering— 
Company also plans to issue and sell to American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Cam its parent, 700,000 additional 
shares of common stock (par $100). 


Northern Natural Gas Co. 

Feb. 27 it was announced company has informed the 
Nebraska State Railway Cémmission that it proposes to 
make an offering of 548,100 additional shares of commen 
stock (par $10) to its cofffmon ‘stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for e five shares held. Proceeds— 
To repay short-term ld@fis-@nd for new construction. 
Underwriter—None. Offering—Expected in May. 

Feb. 27, H. H. Siert, Treast#¥€r; announced that following 
the proposed offering inf fay of 548,100 shares of com- 
mon stock to stockholders} the company plans to issue 
and sell $40,000,000 of new-debentures. To re- 
pay bank loans and for“€onstruction program. Under- 
writers—To be determiné@b¥ competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc; 
The First Boston Corp. and Kidder, Peabody & Ca. 
(jointly). a 


' Power Co. 


% Nerthern Pennsylvan 
April 6 it was reported c y may issue later this year 
$1,500,000 of first mortgage bonds. Preceeds—For ex- 


pansion program. Offering—May be placed privately, 


Northwest Natural Gas Co. 

March 23 it was reported that this company plans to 
finance its proposed 1,300-mile pipeline from Canada to 
the Pacific Northwest by the issuance and sale of $66,- 
000,000 of 442% first mortgage pipeline bonds to insur- 
ance companies and other institutional investors and $9,- 
000,000 of 5% debentures and 1,409,000 shares of common 
stock at $10 per share publicly in the United States and 

Morgan Stanley & Co., New York, 
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Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 

Feb. 24 it was announced that the directors were con- 
sidering authorizing an offering of a sufficient number of 
shares of new common stock (par $7.50) to raise $4,000,- 
000. This would follow proposed stock split of present 
authorized 1,639,884 shares of $15 par value into 3,279,768 
shares of $7.50 par value. Proceeds would be used for 
the company’s construction program. Underwriters will 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Shields & Co.; Leh- 
man Brothers and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly). 
Offering—Expected in June. 


Ormond Corp., Albuquerque, N. M. 
March 10 it was announced company plans to register 
with the SEC an issue ef stock, which will be offered 
nationally. Office—5003 Central Avenue, N. E., Albu- 
guerque, N. M. 


% Omaha National Bank, Omaha, Neb. 

April 6 it was announced stockholders have approved 
an increase in authorized capitalizction from $4,000,000 
to $5,000,000, par $20 per share, in order to pave the way 
for an offering to stockholders of 20,000 new shares at 
$40 per share cn a one-for-ten basis, following which a 
stock dividend of 30,000 shares will be paid on a basis 
of one new share for each 7'4% shares held. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (5/19) 
March 25 it was reported company plans to issue and 
sell $65,000,000 of 35-year bonds. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp. Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received 
up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on May 19. 


@ Pennsylvania Electric Co. (6/23) 

April 1 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
in June about $12,500,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983 
and a like amount later on. Preceeds—For construction 
program. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
‘tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp. Bids— 
Tentatively set for 11 a.m. (EDT) on June 23. Registra- 
tion—Expected on May 12. 


Philadeiphia Electric Co. (5/12) 

March 24, it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell $15,000,000 of preferred stock. Proceeds—For new 
construction and to repay bank loans. Underwriter— 
May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Morgan, Stanley & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co. 
and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); The First Boston 
Corp.; Union Securities Corp. Bids—Tentatively sched- 
uled to be received on May 12. 


Philadelphia Electric Co. (5/25) 
March 24, H. P. Liversidge, Chairman, announced that 
company plans to issue and sell $30,000,000 of bonds (in 
addition to $15,000,000 of preferred stock announced 
above). Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriters—May be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders; Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Drexel & Co. and Morgan Stanley & Co. (joint- 
jy); Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co.; The First Boston Corp. 
Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received on May: 25. 


* Pittston Co. 

April 7 it was announced stockholders on May 6 will 
vote on approving a $20,000,000 financing program, 
which may involve the private placement of $2,000,000 
of preferred stock and the sale, partly public and part 
privately of $6,000,000 of collateral trust notes and $12,- 
000,000 of collateral trust bonds. 


@ Public Service Co. of indiana, Inc. 

April 6, Robert A. Gallagher, President, announced that 
stockholders have approved an increase in the author- 
ized preferred stock (par $25) from 800,000 shares to 1,- 
400,000 shares. Plans for future sales of this stock are 
now being formulated. Proceeds—For expansion pro- 


gram. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., handled previous 
financing. 


Public Service Co. of Oklahoma 

March 2 it was reported company may issue and sell 
40,000 shares of new preferred stock (par $100). Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co.; Smith, Barney 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
and Central Republic Co. (Inc.). Proceeds — For addi- 
tions and improvements. 


_ Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 

¥eb. 25 it was announced company plans issuance and 
sale in June of $50,000,000 of first refunding mortgage 
ponds. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Mor- 


gan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp. 


%* Republic National Bank of Dallas (Texas) 

April 1 it was announced stockholders on April 14 will 
‘vote on approving an increase in authorized capita! stock 
from 1,050,000 shares (par $20) to 2,000,000 shares (par 
$12) and on issuance of 1,750,000 shares of the new stock 
in éxchange for the present outstanding stock on a five 
for three basis. The remaining 250,000 shares (par $12) 
are to be offered for subscription by stockholders at $30 
per share on basis of one new share for each seven 
shares held after stock split. The proceeds will be used 
to increase capital by $3,000,000 and surplus by $4,500,- 
000. Underwriters—Walker, Austin & Waggener, The 


First Southwest Co. and Dallas Rupe & Son, all of Dallas, 
‘Bexas, 
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St. Anne’s Oil Co., Midland, Tex. (4/30) 
March 28 it was reported that registration is expected 
about April 10 of 256,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per shere. Underwriters—Sills, Fairman & Harris 
and H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., both of Chicago. 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 

March 23 it was announced company plans to issue 
and sell additional securities to help take care of its 
$17,550,000 expansion program for 1953. Underwriters— 
For any preferred or common stock: Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
Union Securities Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


* Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

April 6 it was announced company plans to raise about 
$50,000,000 by offering shortly to its stockholders about 
1,000,000 shares of capital stock (no par). On April 27, 
stockholders will be asked to increase authorized capital 
stock to 27,500,000 shares from 25,000,000 shares (24,- 
167,840 shares outstanding at Jan. 31, 1953, with 478,673 
shares reserved for issuance to employees under a stock 
option plan). Proceeds—To be utilized for general busi- 
ness purposes. Underwriter—None. 


Second National Bank of Philadelphia (4/14) 
March 25 it was announced company plans to offer to 
its stockholders of record April 14 the right to subscribe 
on or before April 24 for 25,000 additional shares (par 
$10) on the basis of one new share for each four shares 


held. Price—$20 per share. Proceeds—To increase cap- 
ital and surplus. 


Shield Chemical Corp. (4/23) 
March 26 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $309,000 of common stock. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Underwriter—Peter W. Spiess & Co., New York. 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. (5/5) 
March 23, F. J. Turner, President, revealed that the com- 
pany plans to issue and sell $30,000,000 of 24-year de- 
bentures to mature May 1, 1977. Proceeds—For additions 
and improvements to property. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids— 
Tentatively scheduled to be received on May 5. 

Southern California Edison Co. 

March 11, William C. Mullendore, President, stated that 
company is considering selling $25,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds and $15,000,000 of preferred stock. Proceeds 
—For 1953 construction program. Underwriters—May be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders for 
bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 
and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Cc. Probable bidders for preferred: The 
First Boston Corp. and Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) (jointly). 
® Southern Natural Gas Co. (5/19) 

March 28 it was reported that approximately $30,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds will be publicly offered. This 
is in addition to an additional $30,000,000 to be raised 
through sale of convertible debentures to be offered for 
subscription by common stockholders. Proceeds will be 
used for new construction. Probable bidders for bonds: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; The First 
Boston Corp., Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. (jointly). Bids—For bonds, expected to be received 
on or about May 19. 


* Southern Pacific Co. (4/22) 
Bids will be received by the company at Room 2117, 165 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y., up to noon (EST) on April 
22 for the purchase from it of $10,000,000 equipment trust 
certificates, series II, to mature in 10 equal annual in- 
stalments. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 
Feb. 25 it was reported company later this year may 
issue and sell 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Underwriters— May be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: White, Weld 
& Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly); 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co. Inc., and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. (jointly). 


* Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

March 27 it was reported company expects to do some 
debt financing this Fall (under $50,000,000) to replace 
short-term bank loans and that additional common stock 
may be issued in exchange for producing properties or 
sold to raise cash for such a transaction. Probable bid- 
bers for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Latter group underwrote last equity financing. 


Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
Feb. 24 it was announced that company will issue and 
sell bonds and common stock in the ratio of 75% and 
25%, respectively. It is anticipated that Peoples Gas 
Light & Coke Co. will subscribe for about 67% of the 
common stock and for any additional shares net sub- 
scribed for by other stockholders or their assignees. Pro- 
ceeds would be used for expansion program. 
Texas-New Mexice Ry. (4/15) 
Bids will be received by the company up to noon (EST) 
on April 15 for the purchase from it of $960,000 equip- 
ment trust certificates. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: Salomon Bros. & Huizler. 
® Texas Power & Light Co. (5/18) 
Feb. 26 it was reported compauy may sell about $5,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Preceeds—For new 
construction. Underwriters—To. be determined by cem- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart. & 
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Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Ferner & 
Beane (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; Union Seeu— 
rities Corp.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Ca 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers: Sale~ 
mon Bros. & Hutzler. Bids—Tentatively expectec to be 


received up to 11:30 a.m. (EDT) on May 18. Regisiration 
Scheduled for April 13. 


@® Texas Power & Light Co. (5/18) 

Feb. 26 it was reported company is planning issue and 
sale of $7,000,000 of cumulative preferred stock, Pre- 
ceeds—For additions and improvements. Underwriter— 
May be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Union Securities Corp., Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); 
White, Weld & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loe 
& Co., Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received up to 11:39 a.m. 
(EDT) on May 18. Registration—Tentatively screduled 
for April 13. 


Texas Utilities Co. (6/2) 

Feb. 26 it was announced company plans to sell addi- 
tional common stock (no par) sufficient to raise about 
$15,000,000 of new money. Proceeds— To increase in- 
vestments in subsidiaries. Underwriters—To be deter— 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The 
First Boston Corp., Blyth & Co., Inc., First Southwest 
Co., Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. and Dallas Union Trust 
Co, (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; Lehman Bro 

and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc 


(jointly). Bids — Tentatively scheduled to be received 
on June 2. 


Toledo Edison Co. 

March 20 it was announced stockholders will vo:e Aprif 
21 on increasing the authorized common stock from 5,=- 
000,000 to 7,500,000 shares and amend the articles of in= 
corporation so as to provide that the limit on the amount 
of unsec'ired indebtedness that the company may create, 
without consent of majority of the preferred stockhold- 
ers shall be 20% (instead cf 10%) of the aggregate of 
company’s secured indebtedness and capital and surplus 
Charles E. Ide, President, stated that the management® 
has no present plans to issue new common shares. The 
First Boston Corp. and Collin, Norton & Co. handled 
latest common stock financing. Probable bidders’ om 
any bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston 
Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Equitasle Se- 
curities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., White, Weld & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (/ointly); 
Union Securities Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co. 


United Gas Corp. 

Feb. 11 it was reported company may issue anc sell im 
June approximately $20,000,000 of common stock *o Com= 
mon stockholders on a 1-for-15 basis and $30,000.900 of 
debentures. Proceeds—For 1953 construction program. 
Underwriters—For stock, none. For debentures. to be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders= 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.. White, 
Weld & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly): 
The First Boston Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co., Ic. an@ 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly). 


Walworth Co. 

March 25 stockholders voted to increase aut .orized 
common stock from 1,900,000 shares to 2,500,000 shares 
and to grant directors right to issue all or part of in- 
creased stock without prior offering to stockholders; 
also to reserve part of the additional shares for issue 
upon conversion of convertible 3%% debentures due 
May 1, 1976. Underwriter—May be Paine, Webber. Jack- 
son & Curtis, New York and Boston. 


West Texas Utilities Co. 
March 2 it was reported that company plans issuance 
and sale of 100,000 shares of new preferred stock. 'nder- 
writers — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.> 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp. 


Western Light & Telephone Co., Inc. 
March 18 it was announced that company proposes ta 
increase the authorized preferred stock (par $25 fram 
250,000 shares to 400,000 shares and the common stoek 
to 700,000 from 500,000 shares. The additional shares will 
be issued only as funds are needed. Underwriter— Harris, 
Hall & Co., Inc., Chicago, II. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 
March 17 it was reported that the company may, : ate this 
year or early in 1954 issue and sell some common stock 
to round out its financing program. Underwritey—May 
be The First Boston Corp. and Robert W. Bairé & Co. 
(jointly). 
*% Woodley Petroleum Co. 
March 31 it was announced company plans issue aid sale 
of 50,000 shares of convertible preferred stock (pair $50) 
and $2,500,000 of debentures. Stockholders on May 5 will 
vote on authorizing 100,000 shares of the new preferred 
stock. Proceeds—To finance exploration and market 
program of company’s subsidiary. Underwriter — A. G,. 
Becker & Co., Inc., Chicago, II. 


*% Worcester Gas Light Co. . 

April 2 it was announced company has applied to the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities for author= 
ization to issue and sell $3,000,000 of 20-year first mort- 
gage bonds. Proceeds—To retire bank loans, ete. Under= 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able hidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Besiom 
Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. 7 
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Continued from page 14 


Background and Forces 
In Current Prosperity 


rise in your assets just to keep up 
with the cost of living. In other 
words, Standard & Poor’s Index 
of 420 Industrial Stocks increased 
from 78 in 1938 dollars to 215 in 
1953 dollars; but in terms of 1938 
dollars the increase would have 
been only from 78 to 114. 


There is a popular belief that 
when business declines stock 
prices will decline and that when 
business increases stock prices will 
increase. Actually, there is not 
necessarily any fixed relation be- 
tween the trends of these two in- 
dexes. In fact, during these 15 
years there have been only seven 
years in which the trend of stock 
prices was the same as the trend 
of business, and there have been 
eight years where the trends were 
opposite. 


Current Investment Situation 


The yields on common stocks 
are just as good today as they 
were 15 years ago. To be exact, 
Standard & Poor’s Index of yields 
on Industrial Common stocks was 
5.45% in April, 1938 and is now 
5.53%. That is to say, even at 
today’s stock prices, you can buy 
just as much income with each 
$1,000 you invest as you could at 
the low point for stock prices 15 
years ago. 


In fact, in relation to bond 
yields, stock yields are even more 
favorable today than they were 15 
years ago. Industrial bonds of “A” 
grade yielded 3.84% in April, 1938 
and now yield only 3.20%. Com- 
mon stocks gave 44% more yield 
than bonds 15 years ago but now 
they give 73% more. Not only in 
relation to yields’ but also in re- 
lation to earnings, stock prices 
cannot be called high at present. 
For the year 1938, industrial stock 
prices sold at an average of 19.3 
times earnings. On March 25, 1953 
the prices of industrial stocks 
averaged only 10.3 times earnings 
estimated for 1952. Furthermore, 
the present ratio between earnings 
and stock prices is more favorable 
than the average of the last 15 
years. The average ratio for these 
years was 11:6, compared with a 
eurrent ratio of 10.3. 

Of course, earnings are higher 
after 15 years of increasing pros- 
perity, as is shown in the first 
column of Table II. Therefore, it 
would be logical for stock prices 
to sell lower in relation to earn- 
ings than they did during the pe- 
riod of low earnings in 1938. 

However, following this line of 
logic would indicate that stock 


prices should be higher in rela- 
tion to book values during a pe- 
riod of prosperity than they were 
during a depression. Accordingly, 
it is interesting to see from Table 





Il that the ratio between stock 
prices and book values was ex- 
actly the same in 1952 as it was 
in 1938. Also, in relation to the 
15-year average, stock prices are 
not really high by comparison 
with book values. It is significant 
that book values of stocks in gen- 
eral have increased 114% between 
1938 and 1952. 


New money is flowing into the 
stock market in large amounts. 
The laws of New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania concerning 
trust funds have been changed 
within the last three years to per- 
mit investments in common stocks 
up to certain limits. Also, the laws 
of New York and other States 
have been changed to permit sav- 


ings banks and life insurance 
companies to invest in common 
stocks. More and more corpora- 


tions are setting up pension funds 
and profit-sharing funds; and 
there is an increasing tendency for 
these funds to be invested in com- 
mon stocks. Mutual funds are tak- 
ing the savings of the people and 
investing them largely in common 
stocks. The new money coming in 
from these sources is believed to 
exceed $1 billion annually. This 
influx of new money into common 
stocks is likely to continue. Be- 
cause the supply of common stocks 
is limited, these new demands for 
stocks may result in bidding up 
the prices. This influence is al- 


ready very evident in the prices - 


of famous high quality stocks 
which are the favorites with 
trustees. 


Liquid asset holdings of indi- 
viduals are now about four times 
as great as they were in 1938. 
These liquid asset holdings in- 
clude currency, demand deposits, 
time deposits, savings and loan 
shares and U. S. Government 
bonds. Also, the liquid asset hold- 
ings of individuals is higher in 
relation to the value of all stocks 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change than was the case in 1938. 
Individuals may convert some of 
their liquid asset holdings into 
common stocks in the next few 
years; but it is also possible that 
they may prefer to convert some 
holdings of common stocks into 
liquid assets. This question will 
depend on ‘public psychology 
which is difficult to predict. 

Aside from the question of cur- 
rent influences on the trend of 
stock prices, it is important to re- 
member that the long-term trend 
in prices of industrial stocks has 
been strongly upward. Between 
1871 and 1953 the upward trend 
has been about 3.3% a year com- 


pounded annually. Few people 
realize how strong this trend 
really is. For example, .if $1,000 
had been invested in a general 









General Credit Pref. 
Stock at $3.75 a Sh. 


John R. Boland, of New York 
City, is publicly offering at $3.75 
per share an issue of 79,800 shares 
of participating preference stock 
(par $1) of General Credit, Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

The net proceeds from the sale 
of these shares will be added to 
the working funds of the company. 

General Credit, Inc., incorpo- 
rated in Delaware Feb. 21, 1935, 
is engaged in the business of auto- 
mobile time sale financing in and 
about Washington, D. C. 

The participating preference 
stock is entitled to cumulative 
dividends at rate of 30 cents per 
fiscal year payable quarterly. Ad- 
ditional dividends, if declared for 
any fiscal year, shall be dis- 
tributed one half to holders of 
participating preference stock, as 
a class, and one half of holders of 
common stock, as a class. There 
are no redemption or sinking fund 
provisions and no pre-emptive 
rights. 


Goodbody Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, Mich. — Leslie C. 
Anderson has become associated 
with Goodbody & Co., Penobscot 
Building. He was previously with 
the Detroit Bank. 


Two With Waddell & Reed 
(Special to Tue FINanciaL CHRONICLE) 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Walter A. 

Schramm and John P. Waller are 

with Waddell & Reed, Inc. 1012 

Baltimore Avenue. 





list of industrial stocks in Janu- 
ary, 1871 and if dividends received 
had been reinvested annually, the 
market value today would be 
$1,430,000. 

Conclusion 


Some of the basic causes for the 
past 15 years of increasing pros- 
perity are waning. Stock prices 
are high in relation to stock prices 
in earlier years but not high in 
relation to dividends, in relation 
to earnings or in relation to net 
worth per share. There are good 
reasons why stock prices might be 
lower next year and also good 
reasons why they might be higher. 
During the next decade the level 
of stock prices is likely to be 
much lower at some time than 
at present, and also much higher 
at some time than at present. Ac- 
cordingly, investors who held 
more than a normal amount of 
common stocks during earlier 
years of low stock prices should 
have already reduced their hold- 
ings to a normal proportion. Each 
investor should know what his 
normal proportion in common 
stocks is in view of his own per- 
sonal circumstances. This is a 
time when each investor should 
have only his normal proportion 
- common stocks, no more and no 
ess. 
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Observations... 


taining at least defensively the ability to throw the atom bomb 
from Asiatic as well as European bases. 


The Market Implications 


Translated to market terms, this latter skeptical appraisal of 
international amity is sufficiently plausible to induce the retention ~- 
of a sizable portion of one’s funds in equities. 


In individual industries, the aviation issues provide a good 
example of a favorable medium for hedging through diversifica- 
tion with a minor portion of one’s funds. It is, of course, true that 
in the event of real “peace” they would fare very badly through 
cut-backs midst what would then turn out to be gross over-expan- 
sion of plant. But under a future of continuing tension, short of 
bilateral complete disarmament, the aviation armament-com panies 
would actually be favored. This would result either through main- 
tenance of their current high activity during a possible business 
recession affecting most other industries, or via a stretch-out of 
their orders which would distinctly improve their long-term in- 
vestment quality, or both. 


Similarly many of the rail stocks, which are peace-vulner- 
able, particularly in view of their low price-earnings ratios midst 
the present armament-economy, provide a useful market sector, to 
preserve a protective stake in its possible-probable continuation. 


On all-over portfolio policy the two political alternatives 
dictate hedging through diversification between cash-equivalent 
and equities; as well as between the armament and defensive 
issues. 


Conflicting Factors in the Civilian Economy 


On the non-political front (insofar as it can be segre- 
gated) of business and the civilian economy, is the future even 
more two-sided and hence hedge-demanding investmentwise. 


Toward the attractiveness of the fixed-interest investment side 
there are: the general trend toward overall deflation; already-in- 
cipient wage-cutting; evidences of over production; apparent 
maturing of the long business boom; and the availability of big 
capital gains cashable by the bulls. 

On the other hand, there are numerous counteracting elements 
whetting the appetite for equities. There is the possible resump- 
tion of secu'ar inflation particularly if and when it becomes 
necessary to resort to pump-priming. Also important as a bullish 
factor is the tax outiook. Reduction of the corporate income levy, 
while de-flationaf¥ on the economy generally, will greatly improve 
the company gross carried down to.net income; while lowering 
of the individual’s tax rates will automatically increase the advan- 
tage of stock-ownership through the holder’s raised take-home 
dividend pay. And over-all there is the gambling chance that 
present earnings and hence the favorable earnings- and dividend- 
yields will be maintained and thus sustain the existing floor of 
market value. 

In the case of bonds, the recently raised yields importantly 
increase their attraction, while lower individual income taxation 
would reduce their advantage. In equities too, the pro and con 


factors exert conflicting pressures on particular categories of issues. 
us ok cs 


Thus, considered realization of the conflicting foreseeable 
influences as well as imponderables in all spheres, surely makes 
indispensable the investor’s use of hedge-providing diversification. 
Such diversification should be effected doubly: first between 
bonds and common stocks,.and again among issues within each 
of those security categories. Through such simple strategy the 
investor may save his skin in this market War of Nerves. 


Joins F. I. du Pont Staff 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
SAN. FRANCISCO, Calif. 
Leonard J. Smith has become as- 
sociated with Francis I. du Pont & 
Co., 317 Montgomery Street. He 
was previously with Stewart, Eu- 

banks, Meyerson & York. 


A. M. Kidder Adds 


(Special to Tue Financia Curontcie) . 
MIAMI, Fla.—Joseph L. Barton 
is now with A. M. Kidder & Co., 
139 East Flagler Street. He was 
formerly with Frank D. Newman 
& Co. 











TABLE I TABLE If 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (ht) (12) (43) (14) 
Gross Natl. Bank Dep. Ratio, Money Cost of Index of Millions Weekly Wages Corporation Industrial Stock Price Average Beek Price/Beok Val. Earnings Price/Earns, 
Product & Currency Supply Living Indust. Pred. of People of Factery Earnings Dow-Jenes Standard & Poor’s Value Ratie 9+ 11 Per Share Ratio 10+13 

( Billions ) ( Billions) to G.N.P. 1947-49 = 100 High-Low Employed Workers ( Milliens ) High-Lew Average Index Median S.& P. Median 

Se $85 $61 72% 60.3 101- 81 44 $22.30 $2.300 158- 99 90.1 102 1.26 436 19.3 
a 91 68 75 59.4 124- 98 46 23.86 5,000 155-121 94.8 106 1.30 6.70 14.1 
i CR a 101 73 72 59.9 140-114 48 25.20 6.400 152-111 87.9 109 1.21 8.43 10.4 
ES 126 82 65 62.9 176-143 50 29.58 9400 133-106 80.4 114 1.05 9.20 8.7 
See ors 162 102 63 69.7 223-181 54 36.65 9,400 119- -92 71.3 120 0.89 6.77 10.5 
EE iitie ciktiiencnm nme h 194 126 65 74.0 247-227 54 43.14 10,600 145-119 94.1 25 1.06 6.69 14.1 
Eee are 214 154 72 75.2 244-230 54 46.08 10,800 152-134 101.7 131 1.09 6.74 15.0 
eth Mlechlis ince tydniciies 215 180 84 76.9 236-162 53 44.39 8,500 195-151 123.3 135 1.28 7.07 17.5 
ih nals dieedidecenidbin es 213 171 80 83.4 183-152 55 43.82 13,900 212-163 143.4 142 1.32 8.80 16.3 
RTS Ee 235 175 74 95.5 192-176 58 49.97 18,500 186-163 128.0 148 1.18 14.10 9.1 
Ee eee 262 176 67 102.8 195-186 59 54.14 20,700 193-155 130.6 163 1.10 19.40 6.7 
eS 257 177 69 101.8 191-161 59 54.92 16,300 200-161 1276 176 1.03 19.92 6.4 
na get alias iver hasee 280 184 66 102.8 218-180 60 59.32 21,200 - 235-196 156.4 191 1.13 24.30 64 
a 328 193 59 111.0 223-212 61 64.93 18.700 276-239 192.2 203 1.27 21.10 9.1 
_ as 345 203 58 113.5 233-193 61 68.17 17,100 292-257 203.9 *218 *1.26 *20.90 9.7 
March 25, 1953____ *360 *113 *239 288 215.2 103 
15-Year Average... 207 142 70 83.30 181 54 44.43 12,587 187-152 121.7 1.16 12.33 11.6 
1952 ~- 15-Yr. Avg. 1.74 143 0.83 1.36 1.18 1.13 1.54 ~"1.36 1.62 - 1:68 1.09 1.69 0.84 
1952 + 1938___.__ - 427 3.32 0.81 1.88 2.34 1.39 3.06 7.44 2.06 2.26 1,00 448 0.50 
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Our 
Reporter’s 





Report 





The new issue market is churn- 
ing about in an effort to adjust 
itself to the changes that have 
taken place since the turn of the 
year. The period has been one of 
distinctly firmer money trends 
and has brought yields on A and 
AA rated bonds up to a range of 
3.55% to 3.80%. 


The market, however, is appar- 
enuy nO more cuolmusSea or vwadg- 
ered than the investment bankers 
charged with the task of working 
out the basis on which their par- 
ticular groups bid for new issues 
as they are offered. 


As one of their number ob- 
served, these meetings to work out 
last minute details and decide the 
bid, reoffering price and yield for 
a given issue, are rather drab 
affairs at the moment. 

Participants are obviously re- 
luctant to make firm suggestions 
and there is considerable looking 
from one to another before the 
ice is broken and the meeting gets 
down to the business in hand. 


It develops, too, that there is no 
little disposition to “drop out’ if 
this can be done gracefully. An 
impelling force in that direction, 
it appears, is the restricting in- 
fluence of “carryovers” which 
some firms find on their shelves. 


This makes for a tendency to 
keep from tieing up further cap- 
ital pending the working off un- 
sold issues in hand. 

Treasury Holds Key 

Investment interests in general 


. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


word from the Treasury on its 
slans for the near-term future. It 
ad beer exnected that the Fed- 
eral exchequer would be inclined 
io undertake a really substantial 
program liooking toward long- 
term refunding of some of its 
floating debt and possibly a new 
money issue. 


But the turn of events which 
holds promise of early peace in 
a.viea siaS turown a new element 
into the situation. It had been ex- 
pected that the Treasury would 
have made known a general out- 
line of its plans by this time. 


Now there is a tendency to ex- 
pect that officials may be dis- 
posed to re-examine the situation 
and perhaps take care of its needs 
in smaller bites. 


Working Propositions 


The several small new utility 
bond issues brought to market 
this week were recognized right 
off by the groups which took them 
down, as business which would re- 
quire a bit of real selling activity. 


Not that the securities failed to 
measure up to scratch, but rather 
because of the current state of in- 
decision in investment quarters 
generally. Yields appeared cut to 
pattern but investor resistance is 
the rule at the moment. 


Meanwhile Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp.’s 3%s brought to mar- 
ket a week ago, priced at 99 to 
yield 3.56%, continued in brisk 
demand being quoted at a pre- 
mium of 11% points. 


“Rights” and Market’s Drop 


Whether or not the readjust- 
“ent in the equity market brought 
about by the moves for a Korean 
truce will seriously affect plans 
of companies projecting addition- 
al stock issues remains to be seen. 

But it has caused at least one 
rroespect. Emerson Electric Manu- 


had been scheduled for April 14, 
but officials feel it would be “un- 
wise” to go ahead. Directors will 
meet April 13 for another look at 
the situation. 


The roster shows a number of 


such projects, chiefly for public 
utility companies, are currently in 
the cards unless plans are changed. 


$30 Million Bonds of 


Los Angeles County 
Offered to Investors 


Bank of America National Trust 


& Savings Associations heads a 
group offering $30,000,000 Los An- 
geles County, Cal., 
District 234% bonds, due May 1, 
1954 to 1983, inclusive. 
are priced to yield from 1.25% to 
2.90%, 


Flood Control 
The bonds 


according to maturity. 
Included in the offering group 


are: The Chase National Bank: 
The National City Bank of New 
York; Bankers Trust Co.; 
Trust and Savings Bank; J. P. 
Morgan & Co. Incorporated; Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co.; 
American Trust Company, 
Francisco; Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago; Chemical Bank & Trust Co.; 
The Northern Trust Co.; 
Freres & Co.; Drexel & Co.; R. H. 


Harris 


San 


Lazard 


Moulton & Company; Glore, For- 
gan & Co.; C. J. Devine & Co.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; The First National Bank of 
Portland, Oregon; Security-First 
Nauonal Bank of Los Angeles; 
Seattle-First National Bank; R. 
W. Pressprich & Co. 

The Philadelphia National Bank: 
California Bank, Los Angeles: 
Equitable Securities Corp.; Heller, 
Bruce & Co.; John Nuveen & Co.: 
Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); Bear 
Stearns & Co., Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis; Schoellkopf, Hutton 


Joins Blyth Staff 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHronicie) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Henry 
L. Rice has become affiliated with 
Blyth & Co., Inc., 215 West Sixth 
Street. He was previously with 
Union Bank & Trust Company of 
Los Angeles. 


With Roman & Johnson 


(Special to THe FruxanciaL CHRONICLE) 


FT. LAUDERDALE, Fila. 


Charles E. Coltrin has become 
connected with Roman and John- 
son, 235 Southeast Fifth Avenue. 


Standard Inv. Adds 


(Special to Tue FINnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif—Micha 


C. Niccoli has rejoined Standard 


_ DIVIDEND NOTICES 





CAN COMPAN 


COMMON STOCE 


On March 31, 
declared on 


Checks will be mailed. ‘ 


EDMUND HOFFMAN, Secretary 


AMERICAN 


1953 a quarterly dividend of 
thirty-five cents per share was 
Common Stock of this Company, payable May 
15, 1953 to Stockholders of record at the close 
cf business April 23, 1953. Transfer books will 
remain open. 
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Investment Company of Cali- 
fornia, 210 West Seventh Street. 
Mr. Niccoli has recently been with 
Adams-Fastnow Company. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 
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é e THE COLUMBIA 
em GAS SYSTEM, INC. 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
the following quarterly dividend: 
Common Steck 
No. 75, 20¢ per share 


payable on May 15, 1953, to holders of 





record at close of business April 20, 1953. 
Dare Paaxeen 
el | April 2, 1953 Secretary 
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RAYMOND 


CONCRETE PILE CO. 
140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. ¥. = 
Soil Investigations ¢ F oundations 

Heavy Construction 


Y 


the 












The Board of Directors has this | 
day declared a quarterly divi- 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE 
CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


Directors of the American Vis- 
cose Corporation at their regular 
meeting on April 1, 1953, de- 
clared dividends of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents ($1.25) per 


dend of 75¢ per share on the 
Common stock, payable on 
May 1, 1953 to stockholders of 
record April 20, 1953. 


M. M. UPSON, Chairman of Board 
G. F. FERRIS, President 


April 1, 1953 


















BRITISH-AMERICAN 


& Pomeroy, Inc.; Lee Higginson 


facturing Co., to postpone its pro- Corporation, Reynelés & -C4: 


posed offering of 37,230 shares of share on the five percent (5%) 


area waiting anxiously for some 


$4 par common. 








Continued from page 8 


Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp.—Analysis—H. Hentz & 
Co., 60 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. Also available is 
a brief analysis of Cluett, Peabody & Co. 


Lion Oil Company—1952 annual report—Public Relations De- 


partment. Lion Oil Company, 811 Lion Oil Building, El 
Dorado, Ark. 
Mead Johnson & Co.—Memorandum—Glore, Forgan & Co., 135 


South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, III. 


Mexican Gulf Sulphur — Analysis — Garrett and Company, 
Fidelity Union Life Building, Dallas 1, Tex. 


Mexican Gulf Sulphur—Circular—George B. Wallace & Co., 15 
William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Mining Corp. of Canada, Ltd.—Memorandum—Greenshields & 
Co., Aldred Building, Montreal, Canada. 


New York Fire Insurance Company—Analysis—J. R. Williston, 
Bruce & Co., 530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Ohio Edison Co. L. I. Wells, Secretary, 
Ohio Edison Co., 47 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Pan American World Airways—Analysis—John H. Lewis & 
Co., 63 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Providence Washington Insurance Company—Analysis—Boen- 
ning and Company,*!606 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Public Service Co. of New Mexico—Memorandum—Josephthal 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


St. Regis Paper Co.—Memorandum—nHirsch & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Serrick Corp.—Memorandum—Sills, Fairman & Harris, 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Seuthern Natural Gas Company—1952 annual report—Secre- 
tary, Southern Natural Gas Company, Watts Bldg., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada—Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co.—Lincoln National Life Insurance Co.—24-year 
financial comparision—Allen & Company, 30 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 

Taylor Oil & Gas Co.—Memorandum—Rauscher, Pierce & Co., 
Mercantile Bank Building, Dallas 1, Tex. 

Trade Bank (N. Y.)—Bulletin—J. R. Williston, Bruce & Co., 
115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Also available is a bul- 
letin on Title Guarantee. 

Western Maryland Railway Co.—Bulletin—Vilas & Hickey, 
49 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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This operation 


Dean Witter & Co.; J. Barth & 
Co.; Laidlaw & Co.: Trust Com- 
panv of Georgia: L. F. Rothschild 
& Co.: Bacon, Stevenson & Co.; 
Laurence M. Marks & Co.; Francis 
I. du Pont & Co.: Kean, Taylor 
& Co.; W. H. Morton & Co. Inc.; 
Coffin & Burr Inc.; Roosevelt & 
Cross Inc.: Dominick & Dominick; 
Hornblower & Weeks; and Chas. 
E. Weigold & Co. Inc. 


With First Boston Corp. 

CLEV" ‘AND. Ohio — Ambrose 
S. Hotaling has joined the staff of 
The First Boston Corporation, 
Union Commerce Building. 


MEETING NOTICE 





LONG ISLAND LicHTING COMPANY 


Notice of 
Annual 
Meeting 

April 21, 1953 


Notice is hereby given that the Annual 
Meeting of the Stockholders of Long 
Island Lichting Company will be held at 
the oflice of the Company, 250 Old Coun- 
try Road, Mineola, New York, on Tues- 
day, April 21, 1953, at 2 o’elock P. M., 
astern Standard Time, to elect eleven 
directors and to take action on the follow - 
ing five proposals: 1. Amending the Cer- 
tiheate of Incorporation to change the 
Common Stock from no-par value to a 
par value of $10 per share. 2. Amending 
the Certificate of Incorporation to pro- 
vide for an imcrease in the authorized 
number of shares of Preferred Stock 
from 500,000 shares to 600,000 shares. 
3. Amending the Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion to provide for an imcrease in the au- 
thorized number of shares of Common 
Stock from 6,000,000 shares to 8,000,000 
shares. 4. Authorizing and consenting to a 
plan whereby 100,000 shares of Common 
Stock will be available for purchase by 
employees. 5. Approval of appointment 
of Price W aterhouse & Co. as Independent 





Public Accountants for the year 1953, 
and such other business as may properly 
come before the meeting or any adjourn- 


ments thereof. 

Only holders of common stock (and 
holders of preferred stock, who are en- 
titled to vote on the proposal to increase 
the authorized preferred stock from 
300.000 shares to 600,000 shares) of 
record on the books of the Company at 
the close of business on March 20, 1953, 
are entitled to vote at the meeting. The 
stock transfer books will not be closed. 
CHARLES E. ELBERT 
Secretary 

















cumulative preferred stock and 
fifty cents (50¢) per share on the 
common stock, both payable on 
May 1}, 1953, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
April 15, 1953. 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Secretary 

















Aces 





The ARO EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Bryan, Ohio 


Extra Dividends 
on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a stock dividend of ten per cent 
(10%) payable July 31, 1953, to 
shareholders of record July 10, 
1953, and an extra cash dividend 
of 10c per share on common stock 
payable July 15, 1953, to share- 
holders of record July 2, 1953. 


Dividend on Common Stock 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a regular quarterly dividend 
of 20c per share of common stock 
payable on July 15, 1953, to share- 
holders of record at close of business 


July 2, 1953. 
L. L. HAWK 


March 26, 1953 Sec.-Treas. 








TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND TO HOLDERS 
OF STOCK WARRANTS TO BEARER 
FOR ORDINARY STOCK 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
Directors in their Annual Report have 
recommended to the Stockholders the 
payment on the 30th June 1953 of a 
final dividend on the issued Ordinar, 
Stock for the year ended 30th Septem 
ber 1952 of one shilling and thre-- 
pence per £1 of Ordinary Stock (free 
of income Tax). 

To obtain this dividend (subject 
the same being sanctioned at the 
nual General Meeting to be held on 
8th May next) on and after the 
June holders of Ordinary Stock 
rants must denosit Coupon No. 216 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
York, 32, Lombard Street, London, E.-. ... 
five clear business days (exclu 
Saturday) before payment can be r< ¢ 


DATED the 30th day of March, 195 . 
BY ORDER OF THE BOARD 


A. D. McCORMICK, 
SECRETARY. 
























Rusham House, 
Egham, Surrey. 














DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Stockholders who may be ent tled |, 
virtue of Article XIII (1) of the Dou_.e 
Taxation Treaty between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, to a 
tax credit under Section 131 of the 
United States Internal Revenue Code 
can by application to Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York obtain certif - 
cates giving particulars of rates ~ 
United Kingdom Income Tax approp” 
te dividend payable the 30th June 1 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





N 


The Chase National Bank of the City of : 
New York has declared a dividend of 
50c per share on the 7,400,000 shares of 
the capital stock of the Bank, payable 
May 15, 1953 to holders of record at the 
close of business April 17, 1953. 


The transfer books will not be closed 
in connection with the payment of this 
dividend. 






























































KENNETH C. BELL 
Vice President and Cas.ner 
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Washington .. . 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
, ‘rom the Nation’s Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—There 
is am excellent chance that a 
therough Congressional study 
will be made, beginning this 
year, of the assets and liabilities 
of government corporations and 
ether forms of business enter- 
prise. 

Impetus for this idea is 
reported at the Capitol to come 
from Rep. Jesse P. Wolcott (R., 
Mich.). Mr. Wolcott is the in- 
dividual who first broached to 
the Eisenhower Administration 
this year the project of liqui- 
Gating the RFC and turning its 
assets, as they are realized in 
liguidation, back to the Treas- 
ury. 

Wolcott is also Chairman of 
the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, 
whose majority heretofore has 
eecupied itself with such pro- 
jects as giving a_ scholarly 
respectability to the “Welfare 
State” and whose “liberal” staff 
director has used the Committee 
as a device to oppose conserva- 
tive enterprises, such as the 
preposed constitutional amend- 
ment to limit taxation by the 
Pederal government. 


While private research organ- 
izations have made studies of 
the assets and liabilities of gov- 
ernment business enterprises, 
it is a subject to which neither 
Congress nor any Administra- 
tion heretofore has given any 
attention of any consequence. 


The alert Mr. Wolcott has 
given a sign of his thinking, 
altheugh minute as government 
figures go, in his amendment to 
the scheme backed by the Ad- 
ministration to increase by $500 
mililien the insurance authority 
of FHA for Title I (mederniza- 
tion) loans. The Wolcott amend- 
ment provided that $8.3 million 
ef the original Federal capital 
fer the creation of Title I 
should be recaptured to the 
Treasury. After analysis of the 
surplus of capital under Title 
, the Administration readily 
agreed that this capital was not 
meeded, and accepted the Wol- 
ecott amendment. 


Hew Big a Kitty? How Much 
Liability? 


There are two broad phases 
to the subject of the assets and 
lMabilities of government busi- 
ness enterprises. 


Conceivably if the govern- 
ment could shed itself of other 
agencies like the RFC, it would 
bring about a return to the 

of substantial capital. 
The possibilities are numerous. 
Thus, any number of REA elec- 
trie “cooperatives” are substan- 
tial utility companies, well-es- 
tablished, capable under private 
@wnership of earning a good 
profit. If the government could 
face the hollering of the co- 
eperative lobby, any number of 
_ these organizations could be 
: gold without too great trouble 
; for cash. 


| . The other side of the problem 
_ fs the vast contingent liability 
which the government has in- 
curred, both legally and moral- 
dy, on its many guarantees. 
“Thus, if there ever were a ter- 
rific deflation in the values of 
urban homes, the guarantees of 
FHA, the VA, and (indirectly) 
@he Federal Savings and Loan 
Emsurance Corp., could under 


$ dire: circumstances amount to 
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semething between 50% and 
66% of the outstanding total of 
urban real estate mortgages 
debt. 


On the other hand, there are 
some government corporations 
whose liquidation would be im- 
possible without closing out an 
accepted public function. An 
outstanding example in this 
classification is the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corp., which is 
nominally a government agency, 
but whose capital was con- 
tributed entirely by insured 
banks, the government invest- 
ment therein having been re- 
paid with interest. 


There are other agencies, such 
as those under the Farm Credit 
Administration, where the gov- 
vernment capital has been sub- 
stantially diminished, and even- 
tually will be returned in full 
to the Treasury. 


Freeze Bill Will Be Amended 


One thing which can be put 
down in the book as a certainty 
is that the Capehart “90-day 
freeze bill” will be amended in 
many serious respects if it is 
passed by both Houses and is 
presented to the President for 
approval, 


Those who have actually read 
the Capehart bill (S. 1081) re- 
mark that it is “one of the 
sloppiest bills ever written,” 
and marvel that the spokesmen 
for the Administration, despite 
their desire to avoid hurting 
Senator Capehart’s feelings, 
have not come forward to 
= some of the holes in the 

ll. 


For instance, in theory as it 
is widely understood, and as 
explained by its advocates, is 
that the Capehart bill is sup- 
posed to provide a 90-day 
“freeze” of all prices, wages, 
service charges, and rents only 
in the event of a grave national 


emergency. 


Actually, as written, the bill 
empowers the President to im- 
pose the 90-day freeze at any 
time some of the ambitious 
bureaucrats in the Federal es- 
tablishment are able to sell a 
President of the desirability of 
the project. All that the bill 
provides, as it is written, is that 
the President, after consulting 
with the “National Advisory 
Council,” is “authorized and di- 
rected” ... “whenever he shall 
find and declare that the exer- 
cise of such authority is neces- 
sary in the interest of national 
security and stability,” to im- 
pose the freeze. 


In other words, a President is 
not limited to any definable 
national emergency other than 
one he discovers or legally 
finds in his unfettered discre- 
tion. Furthermore, a President 
is not required to take the ad- 
vice of the so-called “Nationa! 
Advisory Council.” He may only 
consult with this council. Even 
if the council is opposed to con- 
trols, a President may order 
them net withstanding. 


All that a President of the 
United States is required under 
the Capehart bill to do, before 
imposing rigid controls over the 
economy in peacetime, is to sit 
down and “consult” with the 
National Advisory Council. He 
could talk about the weather, 
dismiss the Council and -issue 
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these far-reaching Executive 
orders. 


Sets Different Procedure 
In Case of War 


That the bill definitely in- 
tends to empower a President of 
the United States to impose the 
freeze (and put the onus on 
on Congress to try to undo it if 
it can) short of a genuine war 
or grave national emergency, is 
further emphasized by a sepa- 
rate section of the Capehart bill. 

This further section declares 
that the President may impose 
the 90-day freeze “without prior 
consultation with the National 
Advisory Council in the event 
a state of war exists.” (em- 
phasis supplied) 

There are other evidences of 

“sloppiness” in the writing of 

the Capehart bill, lawyers at the 
Capitol note. Thus, the name, 
“National Advisory Council,” 
exactly duplicates the “National 
Advisory Council” now in exist- 
ence to coordinate foreign fi- 
nancial policy of the United 
States with the foreign policy 
of the Administration. 


So broad is the control lan- 
guage of the Capehart bill, the 
President could control mone- 
tary policy absolutely, and in 
effect negate any wishes of the 
Federal Reserve System, it is 
asserted. 


Is a Controller’s Dream 


As under consideration this 
week in the Senate Banking 
Committee, the second Capehart 
bill is the dream for power of 
the control-minded officials. 

There is not to be found an 
opponent of the Capehart bill 
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“I understand he’s in charge of frozen assets!’’ 


who suspects in the least that 
President Eisenhower knows 
about, or has been advised of, 
these implications in the lan- 
guage of the Capehart bill. 


Actually, the language of 
S. 1081 appears sloppy to ob- 
servers only in relation to its 
professed purpose of empower- 
ing President Eisenhower, an 
avowed skeptic of controls and 
a believer in their use only in 
wartime, to use controls in case 
of actual war. 


If on the other hand, S: 1081 
is viewed as an effort of some 
one unknown to foist a vast 
peacetime control power in the 
hands of government, to be used 
in an inflationary period with- 
out war, it then does not appear 
to be sloppy, but clever indeed. 


If the Capehart bill as pend- 
ing in committee were made 
law, it would empower any 
future President, in a period of 
sharply rising prices not neces- 
sarily induced by war, to clamp 
a tight 90-day control lid. In 
practical politics, the Congress 
of the future would have a 
tough time, once controls were 
enacted under such circum- 
stances and the cost of living 
was rising, refusing to go along 
with legislation continuing con- 
trols beyond the 90-day period 
allowed. 


CIO Favors Credit Control 


The CIO, in a supplementary 
statement filed with the Senate 
Banking Committee, opposes 
the “flexible credit policy” of 
the Federal Reserve System, 
and voluntary credit restraint. 
Instead it wants the Federal 
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government directly to control 
credit along the lines proposed 
by John D. Clark, former Vice- 
Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, in the event 
of a new period of inflation. 
The CIO would have govern- 
men rities supported in the 
* and direct Federal con- 
tro , bank lending deal 
with the inflation in the money 
supply thereby created. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle's” own views.) 


Business 
Man’s 


Cellulese: The Chemical That 
Grows—William Haynes—Double- 
day &.Company, Inc, Garden 
City, N. Y.—cloth—$4.00 


Credit and Collection Principles 
and Practice—New Sixth edition 
Albert F. Chapin — McGraw-Hilf 
Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
—cloth—$6.00 


Free Market and Free Men — 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 
—paper—50c (quantity discount) 


Pension Planning: A Survey— 
Robert E. Sibson — Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y.— 
paper—$2.00 

Political Handbook of the 
World: 1953—-Edited by Walter H. 
Mallory and Joseph Barber — 


Harper & Brothers, New York 
City—cloth—$3.75 


Regulations Concerning Deal- 
ings in Gold and Foreign Ex~- 
change in Belgium and the Grand 
Duchy ef Luxembourg — Supple- 
ment No. 3—Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements, Basle, Switzer- 
land—paper. 


Steck Exchange Official Year 
Book, 1953, Volume 1, containing 
special chapters on Government, 
Municipal and County Finance 


including dominion, colonial and 
foreign with summaries of the 
German and Japanese Debt Set— 
tlement plans — Thomas Skinner 
& Co., Ltd., 330 Gresham House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E. C. 
2—price for two volumes, £7 5s. 


Tax and Expenditure Policy for 
1953—-Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Eco 
nomic Development — Committee 
for Economic Development, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y.—paper 
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National Company 
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Wico Electric 
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